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river, 
the Potomac, in its 
tidal course, seems 
fitly to typify the 
life and character 
of the majestic 
man Washington, 
who was born 
within sight of its banks, whose per- 
manent home for most of his life over- 
looked many miles of its course, and 
whose tomb now dominates its waters. 
Irving says of Washington’s birth- 
place on Bridges Creek, that it ‘‘com- 
manded the Potomac and the shores 
of Maryland opposite.” If Irving 
visited the birthplace of the man 
whose biography he was to write 
with so much ability and charm, he 
must have found himself there on a 
fine day, for upon no other could he 
have seen ‘‘the shores of Maryland 
opposite.”” The slow-moving and 
majestic flood of the Potomac, in- 
deed, lies in full sight from the spot 
where Washington was born, and 







only three miles away; but the river 
at that point, fully forty miles above 
the mouth, is nearly fourteen miles 
wide, as it is for much of its course 
southeastward to the Chesapeake; and 
the left bank of the stream is 
much of the time invisible from the 
high, lone field in which once stood 
the Washington homestead.  Be- 
tween the capes that mark its mouth 
the river is eighteen miles wide, and 
its tributaries of hardly more than 
local fame have the aspect of great 
rivers. Wherever one of those tribu- 
taries enters the larger stream, the 
latter looks like a great inland sea. 
It rolls toward the bay without haste 
or fret, in silent, tidal majesty, as 
Washington moved, quiet and self- 
assured, from end to end of a career 
which steadily widened with his in- 
creasing years. 

Those who visit Mt. Vernon return 
perhaps with a quickened apprehen- 
sion of Washington, the victorious 
captain and great President, Wash- 
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ington the world-hero; but to appre- 
hend Washington the British subject 
and colonial magnate, and thus better 
to understand the full flowering of 
his character and career, one must 
visit not only Mt. Vernon, but his 
other two homes in the Potomac 
country. Between the Potomac and 
the Rappahannock lies the North- 
ern Neck of Virginia, including the 
counties of King George, Westmore- 
land, Richmond, Northumberland, 
Lancaster and a part of Stafford—a 
peninsula perhaps seventy-five miles 
long, and at the narrowest point 
barely nine miles wide; or, more in- 
clusively, and as colonial Virginians 
looked at the region, the whole Pied- 
mont country between the Poto- 
mac and the Rappahannock. The 
peninsula alone now has a population 
of about 50,000, mostly Americans of 
long native descent. 

Here it was that Washington first 
saw the light, and had his brief edu- 
cation in the schools, and his more 
important education in practical busi- 
ness and the social life of the region. 
It was while living here also that he 
made a fortunate marriage, fell heir 
to a handsome property, and rose to 
be a person of first importance so- 
cially and politically in the colonial 
life of the mid-eighteenth century. 
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To this region also it was that he 
always turned with affectionate loy- 
alty in the midst of a life cumbered 
with great affairs. As soon as his 
sword was surrendered to Congress 
at the close of the Revolutionary 
War, he hastened home to Mt. Ver- 
non. He was sincere when he de- 
clared with something like an oath, 
fetching his great fist down upon the 
table in the presence of his Cabinet, 
that he would rather administer his 
estate at Mt. Vernon than be emperor 
of the world, and it was to Mt. Vernon 
that he gladly retired for the last two 
and a half years of his life, which fol- 
lowed the close of his second Presi- 
dency. Whosoever knows that beau- 
tiful region, with its encompassing 
rivers, can easily understand Wash- 
ington’s devotion to the land of his 
birth and residence; for beauty of 
aspect, richness of soil and sweetness 
of climate it is hard to match. To 
sail the Potomac and its tributaries, 
visiting the delightful little sunny 
harbors of the Northern Neck, and 
seeing the lovely lands and delicious 
waters that were familiar to Washing- 
ton from infancy, is to freshen one’s 
patriotism, and to realize, perhaps 
for the first time, how much Washing- 
ton cheerfully risked in order that he 
might serve his country in what must 
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have appeared to so wise and cautious 
a man an undertaking of highly prob- 
lematical success. 

Perhaps most of us who have not 
actually visited the Northern Neck 
of Virginia think of it as resembling 
some other portions of the Old Do- 
minion in being poor and outworn 
with generations of wasteful culture. 
As a matter of fact, the region imme- 
diately bordering the Potomac and 
its tributaries is unusually rich and 
beautiful, with well kept farms, nobly 
wooded hills and sparkling streams. 
The walk from the little government 
wharf at Wakefield to the site of 
Washington’s birthplace takes one 
through a farming country in admi- 
rable condition and betraying many 
signs of an old civilization. Cherry 
trees, run wild, line the roadside, and 
all about the lonely birthplace mon- 
ument still spring shoots of the fig- 
trees that doubtless flourished here 
when Washington was a babe in arms. 
The man and his family here seem 
living realities. The fishing-boat of 
the present Lawrence Washington, 
commonly called Mr. Lal. Washing- 
ton by his neighbors, rocks in the 
mouth of a little creek not far 
from the monument, and hard by is 
his embowered homestead. Another 
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Washington was recently State's 
Attorney in a neighboring county. 
Thinking of these modern Washing- 
tons and of their great dead, a simple 
countryman said: ‘‘ Yes, those Wash- 
ingtons are mighty smart people.” 
The country about the birthplace 
of Washington must look to-day 
much as it looked when he was born, 
and later when he returned to the 
spot in order to attend a better school 
than any that he could find near 
his second home in Stafford County, 
opposite Fredericksburg. Even now 
you may see log corncribs a mile or 
so from the birthplace monument 
which must be just such as were com- 
monly built all over this region in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 
From the site of the birthplace one 
sees, as Washington must have seen, 
acre upon acre of field and forest, the 
waters of Bridges Creek, here ex- 
panded into a wide and beautiful 
pond, and far across country the 
lordly flood of the Potomac, bounded 
by the misty shores of old Catholic 
Maryland. One of the little harbors 
in Lancaster County is called Lodge, 
in memory of the fact that here stood 
the Masonic Lodge which Washing- 
ton occasionally visited. The build- 
ing is now gone, but its corner-stone 

















POHICK CHURCH, WHERE WASHINGTON ATTENDED SERVICE 
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has been built into another Masonic 
Lodge in a neighboring little port. 

It is a mistake to think of the ear- 
ly American Washingtons as county 
magnates. Had George Washington 
died before the battle of Bunker Hill 
he would still have been the most dis- 
tinguished man that his family had 
produced, whether in Europe or 
America. The Washingtons were of 
ancient and gentle blood, but the 
two brothers who emigrated to 
America in 1657 were not men of 
great wealth or distinction, and when 
they purchased land in Westmore- 
land County they found themselves 
in a region that had been settled 
by men of substance for almost 
half a century. John, the ancestor 
of George, married Anne Pope, and 
took up his residence on Bridges 
Creek, where he became an extensive 
planter, a local magistrate and a 
member of the House of Burgesses. 
His house, however, the one in which 
his great-grandson was born, was 
small and simple, with four rooms on 
the ground floor, an attic immediately 
above and a deep sloping roof. The 
early home of the Lees, which is only 
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a few miles away, although far from 
imposing, is much larger than this 
dwelling of John Washington the 
immigrant, just as Arlington is a far 
greater house than Mt. Vernon. The 
Washington homestead on Bridges 
Creek served the family well enough 
inthe next generation, and here ap- 
parently were born the children of Au- 
gustine Washington's first wife, the 
half-brothersand half-sisters of George. 
Of the second wife’s children, George 
alone was born at the Westmoreland 
County homestead, for in his early 
infancy the family removed to Staf- 
ford County, and occupied a house 
which seems to have been in size and 
simplicity the counterpart of George's 
birthplace. Nothing now remains of 
this building save a few bricks of the 
foundation. The house stood on a rise 
overlooking a meadow bounded by 
the Rappahannock. This meadow 
was George Washington's first play- 
ground, and a neighboring “‘old field”’ 
school, kept by the parish sexton, a 
tenant of his father’s, was his first 
place of formal education. 

Augustine Washington was able to 
send his son Lawrence to be edu- 
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cated in England, a privilege much 
coveted by young colonials of social 
importance at home, and when Law- 
rence returned with the accomplish- 
ments of a well-bred young English- 
man, he seems to have been the idol 
of his brother George, who was four- 
teen years his junior. Soon after 
Lawrence's return he volunteered for 
Admiral Vernon’s expedition against 
the Spanish power on the Isthmus 
of Panama, not as a naval officer, but 
as captain in a regiment of infantry 
recruited for this special service. He 
returned from the expedition in 1742, 
about a year before the death of 
his father. Augustine Washington, 
though a rich man for the period, was 
not able to leave all his sons with 
great estates. To Lawrence, who, as 
eldest, it was expected would be the 
head of the family, he left the noble 
plantation on the Potomac, which 
Lawrence called Mt. Vernon, in honor 
of his late commander. Here Law- 
rence built the comfortable planta- 
tion house which George afterward 
enlarged to its present size. One 
realizes the Washingtons as patriotic 
colonials like their neighbors when 
one knows that another participant 


in Admiral Vernon’s’ expedition 
named a Potomac plantation in 
memory of the affair. This place, 
some miles below Mt. Vernon, is 
called Cartagena. Lawrence received 
also other real estate, and shares in 
iron works. Augustine received the 
humble homestead with its large plan- 
tation on Bridges Creek, which he 
was not too proud to occupy, and 
George, the Stafford County estate 
with his mother as guardian. 

To Lawrence's possession of the 
Mt. Vernon estate, George Washing- 
ton owed his first close contact with 
much that was most distinguished 
in the local colonial life of the period. 
Mt. Vernon was not then, and is not 
to-day with the additions made by 
George Washington, a great house, 
but it was probably a greater house 
than any that George had hitherto 
inhabited. The gentry of the Poto- 
mac shore furnished no bad social 
school for an apt lad of fifteen, at 
which age George went to live with 
Lawrence, after some years at home 
with his mother, and at his birthplace 
with Augustine. A near neighbor 
of Lawrence Washington’s and his 
uncle by marriage, was that greatest 
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Virginian proprietor of the period, 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax. <A cousin of 
Lord Fairfax and local agent of his 
vast landed estates, occupied Belvoir, 
a neighboring plantation on the Po- 
tomac, and thither came Lord Fairfax 
himself and his son. This nobleman 
was probably the first Englishman of 
courtly social experience that George 
Washington ever met upon intimate 
terms, and he must have had a 
marked influence upon the lad. His 
lordship was then a man of fifty-five, 
tall, spare, erect, rawboned, and of 
sandy complexion. He had seen much 
of aristocratic society in England, and 
had been embittered, it is said, by an 
unsuccessful love affair in which he 
was jilted that the lady in the case 
might marry a duke. The affair, 
however, had not prevented his lord- 
ship from finding a wife, though it is 
believed to have turned him from 
courtly society, and prepared him for 
emigration to America. 
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By the time George Washington 
Was sixteen years of age he was a man 
in stature and in general outward 
aspect, and he was treated as such by 
Lord Fairfax, and his son, the latter a 
youth of twenty-two, who married a 
Cary, of a well-known colonial family. 
George, who had been writing love 
verses to a ‘‘Lowland Beauty,” per- 
haps the lady who afterward became 
the mother of Light Horse Harry 
Lee, found the sister of Mrs. Fairfax 
very attractive, though he intimated 
that she served only to keep alive his 
old flame. George Washington at 
this time was not only a tall, strong 
youth, but he had a better business 
education than most lads of his age 
in his day, though a very moderate 
education in other departments of 
knowledge. He knew enough of math- 
ematics and surveying, however, 
to be commissioned by Lord Fairfax 
to survey some of his lands beyond 
the Blue Ridge. For this service, 
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rendered when Washington was only 
a few weeks past sixteen, he received 
a compensation varying from $7 to 
$20 a day. He also obtained soon 
after, and held for three years, the 
office of public surveyor. 

Washington must have regarded 
a British nobleman of vast American 
estates much as any other well placed 
colonial regarded an aristocrat of 
wealth and courtly breeding. The 
lad rode to hounds along with Fair- 
fax and his friends, took part in the 
social life of the region, and probably 
watched with intelligent interest the 
bearing and manners of the noble- 
man and his’ English-bred son. 
The youth, bred in a comfortable 
farm-house, and under the hands of 
a father no doubt of excellent man- 
ners but chiefly distinguished as a 
man of wisdom, integrity and business 
ability, was seeing social life on a 
grander scale than he had known it in 
his Stafford County home, or during 
his short residence at the Westmore- 
land birthplace with his brother Au- 
gustine. 

At Mt. Vernon, however, he learned 
other things than conventional good 
manners. Here he was instructed in 
arms by Adjutant Muse and a Dutch 
soldier of fortune named Van Braam. 
The latter wrote him a letter many 
years after, when Washington as gen- 
eral and President was famous the 
world over. Perhaps Lawrence Wash- 
ington also helped to instruct his 
brother in the art of war. Certainly 
Lawrence loved him well, for it was 
George whom he chose as a compan- 
ion when on-coming consumption 
drove him to the Barbadoes. Here 
young George saw his first play, and 
had the small-pox. He bore the marks 
of the latter for the rest of his life. 
Lawrence died soon after his return, 
at Mt. Vernon, in July, 1752, pro- 
viding in his will that George should 
inherit the estate should Lawrence's 
daughter die without issue. This she 
did, and George, when little more than 
a youth in years, became the master 
of Mt. Vernon. 

All the world is aware how near 
George Washington came at fourteen 


to accepting a midshipman’s commis- 
sion in the British Navy. Had he 
really entered the Navy he would 
probably never have become either 
a colonial magnate or President of 
the United States. He won, however, 
in the British Colonial service the 
military experience that eventually 
made him commander-in-chief of the 
patriot forces, and he did this when 
still very young. For much of the 
time between 1752 and 1758 he was 
busied in negotiating with the French 
and Indians or in warring with them. 
The reduction of Fort Du Quesne in 
the latter year was the realization of 
one of his darling projects. Mean- 
while Governor Dinwiddie took a dis- 
like to him, and did what he could 
to embarrass the young soldier, so 
that Washington was well content 
when his colonial military service 
came to an end. 

It was in the midst of his activities 
in connection with French and In- 
dian affairs that Washington in 1756 
visited Boston and New York. He 
attended the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Court at Boston with great in- 
terest. At New York he was the 
guest of a fellow Virginian, Beverly 
Robinson, who had married a sister 
of Mary Philipse. Washington, al- 
though then only a youth of twenty- 
four, had for nearly ten years done 
a man’s work in the world, and for 
more than half that time had borne 
the gravest responsibilities. He must 
have been prematurely grave for his 
years, and with his great stature, large 
hands and feet, erect figure and pro- 
digious physical strength, he must 
have shown as a striking figure in the 
already pretentious society of New 
York. He had probably seen no 
other city of its size, and never known 
exactly the sort of urban social life 
that prevailed among the well-to-do 
of New York. Washington seems to 
have been sufficiently susceptible to 
the charms of fine women, and he 
probably had the upper-middle-class 
Englishman's traditional liking for 
a wife with a handsome jointure. 
Mary Philipse, the sister-in-law of 
his friend Beverly Robinson, was a 
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charming and lively heiress, and it 
seems certain that Washington found 
her strongly attractive, though it is 
not so certain that he offered her 
marriage and was rejected. This 
grave and serious man of action, ac- 
customed to the rough frontier and 
to the business administration of a 
great plantation, must have been a 
very different sort of suitor from any 
that Mary Philipse had met in the 
society of New York. Robinson was 
keen enough upon the subject of 
Washington and Mary to write the 
young man an urgent letter after his 
departure, advising his instant re- 
turn to New York would he snatch 
the lady from the hands of an army 
officer. Washington, however, had 
just then an important public call 
in Virginia, and he left Mary Philipse 
to her fate. 

In 1758 Washington, then a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, met the widow Custis. The 
circumstances attendant upon their 
meeting were characteristic of coloni- 
al Virginia. Washington, in crossing 


the Paumunky ferry, fell in with 
a gentleman named Chamberlyn, 
and accepted his hospitable invi- 


tation to dine and spend the night. 
24 
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A fellow guest was the widow Custis, 
who had one third of her late hus- 
band’s £45,000, besides property in. 
her own right. Washington lost no 
time in courting Mrs. Custis, and they 
were married in January, 1759, after 
the fall of Fort Du Quesne. 

For the first few months after his 
marriage, Washington lived at the 
home of his wife, a place called White 
House, the site of which is visible 
from a line of the Southern Railway 
between Richmond and West Point, 
the head of navigation on the York 
River. Mrs. Washington (Martha Dan- 
dridge) was born at a plantation 
called Chestnut Grove in New Kent 
County. The house is still standing, 
a rather large but plain and now 
shabby wooden structure of great 
age, with the peaked roof often seen 
in the better class of colonial houses. 
Her neighbors about the Dandridge 
place were the Claibornes, the Lew- 
ises, the Webbs, the Bassetts, the Ma- 
cons and others of local and wider 
fame. 

When Washington brought his 
bride home to Mt. Vernon he had 
only just entered upon his twenty- 
eighth year. His marriage increased 
his already considerable fortune by 
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about $100,000, equivalent, perhaps, 
to at least four times that sum at the 
present day. The early death of his 
step-daughter further swelled the fort- 
une brought him by his wife. His 
landed possessions were trivial com- 
pared to those of his neighbors at 
Belvoir, but he must have been one 
of the greatest of the Virginia plant- 
ers. He was made vestryman in two 
parishes. The church of one was ten 
miles away at Alexandria, and is still 
standing. That of the other was 
seven miles distant at Pohick. This 
church was rebuilt upon the designs 
of Washington, and largely by his 
own contributions. He attended one 
church or the other upon every Sun- 
day when the weather was such as to 
permit of the long drive over bad 
roads. Washington now drove about 
in a chariot with four horses and liv- 
eried postilions, and in other ways 
maintained his dignity as a colonial 
magnate. Some of his wealthy neigh- 
bors moved about the waters of the 
Potomac in costly barges imported 
from England and manned by many 
Negro rowers. There were dinners 
at Mt. Vernon and at Belvoir after 
the fox-hunts, in which Washington 
and his neighbors, the Fairfaxes, 
took part, and these feasts were gar- 
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nished with all the luxuries of a coun- 
try rich in the food of land and water. 
Deer, wild turkeys and smaller game 
birds, along with canvasback duck, 
oysters and the best of fish, were 
abundant in the Potomac country of 
that day. One of the Maryland Car- 
rolls of about this time, writing to his 
son, then a student at the Middle 
Temple in London, asked him to look 
up a gamekeeper who could be sta- 
tioned in Elk Neck near the head of 
Chesapeake Bay, in order to provide 
the family with all sorts of game that 
then abounded in the wooded hills 
of that little peninsula. Washington 
kept many hounds in kennel and 
many horses in stable. We hear of 
hounds named Vulcan, Singer, Ring- 
wood, Sweetlips and Music, of horses 
named Ajax, Blueskin, Valiant and 
Magnolia. 

Thus fifteen years before the open- 
ing of the Revolutionary War, it 
seemed that Washington’s ambition 
was almost necessarily bounded by 
the possibilities of colonial life and 
leadership, his usefulness by the 
every-day needs of a prosperous agri- 
cultural community. One of his old- 
est friends was that staunch and loyal 
Englishman, Thomas, Lord Fairfax, 
who was destined to remain faithful 
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to the mother country through the 
Revolutionary struggle, and after 
the surrender of Cornwallis, to die 
at a great age in his safe sylvan re- 
treat beyond the Blue Ridge in the 
wild valley of the beautiful Shenan- 
doah (‘‘daughter of the stars’). Per- 
haps had there been no break with 
England, Washington might have 
held in time some such place as Post- 
master-General for the Colonies, 
which Franklin so ably filled. But 
there were few public places to which 
a colonial magnate might aspire, for 
the Crown kept important offices for 
favourites or their friends in Great 
Britain. Some wealthy colonials re- 
turned to the mother country, nota- 
bly those who had grown rich in 
Jamaica. Washington, with the pres- 
tige of his wealth, and his military 
services, might have established him- 
self in England as a landed gentle- 
man, and his friend, Lord Fairfax, 
could have given him introductions 
such as would have procured for him 
recognition in the highest English 
society. There was nothing to pre- 
vent a home-coming colonial from 
entering Parliament, and Washing- 
ton, had he chosen to leave his colo- 
nial estates and purchase a homestead 
526 


in England, might very well have 
found a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and perhaps have won distinc- 
tion there. He was hardly the pli- 
ant material of which George II]. was 
accustomed to make peers, but Wash- 
ington as a member of the British 
House of Commons, and a man famil- 
iar with the colonies, might have done 
something to stay the hand of tyranny 
when it was finally raised against his 
birthland in the passage of stamp 
acts and the like. 

Life in England, however, could 
not have looked specially attractive 
to a colonial of Washington's occupa- 
tions, tastes and local importance. 
He could not reasonably have hoped 
to attain any such position in Eng- 
land as already, at less than thirty 
years of age, he enjoyed in America. 
The steady loyalty of the colonies up 
tothe fourth quarter of the eighteenth 
century was ill requited by the 
mother country, and the term ‘‘buck- 
skin,’’ contemptuously applied to the 
Americans, indicated the attitude of 
haughty superiority maintained by 
native Britons toward their fellow 
subjects on this side the Atlantic. 
Washington could ill have brooked 
any such attitude in his personal con- 
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tact with Englishmen at home. At 
the same time the relatively artificial 
life of an English country gentleman, 
rough as many English squires of the 
period were, would have been dis- 
tasteful to such a colonial as Wash- 
ington. Accustomed to the broad 
spaces and the unconventional free- 
dom of life in Virginia of the eigh- 
teenth century, he would have found 
rural England cramping and distress- 
ful, and London unendurable. Mag- 
nate as he was, and the neighbor of 
other magnates who were notoriously 
pleasure-loving and fond of display, 
Washington retained the business 
instincts and habits of his family. 
Before he was fourteen he had famil- 
iarized himself with business forms 
and methods, and from his early 
youth he was a strict and minutely 
careful accountant. During much of 
his life at Mt. Vernon he rose at 
daylight, breakfasted at seven in 
summer and eight in winter, dined 
at two upon meat and vegetables, 
drinking beer or cider and two glasses 
of old Madeira, and went early to 
bed. Although he went upon occa- 
sions of state in his chariot, he rode 
over his plantation on horseback. 
He helped Peter, the slave black- 
smith, to make a new kind of plow, 
and was so eager to try it that he 
actually harnessed to the invention 
a pair of his best horses. 

Washington was essentially a man 
of business after he ceased to be 
a colonial soldier. Mt. Vernon had 
ten miles of water front, most of 
which, as the owner told a correspond- 
ent, was a fishing shore. The seine 
was hauled and the gill-nets and 
purse-nets were tended by the slaves, 
but we may be sure from Washing- 
ton’s habits that he often superin- 
tended the work. The Potomac of 
to-day, in the region of Washington's 
birth and residence, has miles of nets 
staked out just as his were staked 
when his dusky fishermen fared forth 
and returned laden with the miscel- 
laneous catch. Washington himself, 
according to Irving, seized a poacher 
whom he found in a boat on his prem- 
ises lying in wait for canvasback 
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ducks. Flour with the name of 


Washington stamped upon the bar- 
rel passed without inspection in 
British West Indian ports. Washing- 
ton had great tobacco barns, such 
as to-day show their gray shingles on 
the slopes as one sails the Potomac, 
and he shipped his tobacco in just 
such hogsheads as are shipped to-day 
from half a hundred ports on the 
Potomac and its tributaries. These 
hogsheads are no longer trundled 
directly upon their own staves over 
roads impracticable for wheeled vehi- 
cles, but they are still made with 
perpendicular, unbossed sides, just 
as they were in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The world well knows the steps 
that converted the well content and 
loyal Colonial magnate of 1760, who 
had everything to gainfrom continued 
good relations with the mother coun- 
try, into the patriot leader of 1775 
and the next eight years. All through 
the Revolutionary struggle Washing- 
ton kept himself informed of the do- 
ings at Mt. Vernon, and he returned 
to it at the close of the war deter- 
mined to resume his old occupations. 
His dissipations as a Colonial magnate 
had been dinners at Belvoir and 
other neighboring plantations and an 
occasional visit with Mrs. Washing- 
ton to the gay little State capital 
of Annapolis, whither the belles of 
Maryland were accustomed to ride 
on horseback with their hoops looped 
up somehow, in order to dance all 
night at the balls for which the infant 
city was famous. Even the long war, 
the anxieties of the critical period 
that followed, and the burdens of 
the presidency, left Washington with 
the simple instincts and habits of the 
county magnate and man of business. 
He wrote to a friend in those later 
days that he had found Mt. Vernon 
in need of careful attention on his 
return from the army. Friends were 
welcome, but they must expect simple 
fare—a bit of mutton and a glass of 
wine were all the table boasted. 
Later still, after Washington had 
definitely laid aside the cares of state, 
Col. Carrington found life at Mt. Ver- 
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non still of marked simplicity. The 
veteran, upon the occasion of Carring- 
ton’s visit, went to bed at midnight 
instead of nine o’clock, extending 
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the actor was doing what he covld, 
a large man rode up on horseback, 
dismounted, rendered effectual aid, for 
which he received scant thanks, and 
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his time three hours in honor of 
his guest. Mrs. Washington spoke of 
her official life, with its levées and 
formality, as ‘‘her lost days,’ and 
Mrs. Carrington found her in her own 
room, with a chambermaid knitting in 
one corner, and a little Negress learn- 
ing to sew in another. The first lady 
of the White House was even then 
knitting gloves and stockings for 
friends and dependents. It was of this 
period, or perhaps a few years earlier, 
that an English actor tells a pleasant 
story. He was on the public road 
somewhere near Mt. Vernon when a 
private coach was upset. The occu- 
pants, a fine lady and her escort, 
almost angrily demanded help. While 


started the ill-mannered 
their journey. Then 
turned to the actor, recognized him 
and recalled the fact of having seen 
him more than once upon the stage. 
By this time the actor in turn had 
recognized the man on horseback - 
General Washington. The inciden 
closed with the actor on his way - 
dine at Mt. Vernon. 

For most of us to-day that giant 
figure in the background of our short 
national history suffices to hide the 
perspective of the earlier Washington 
in his successive stages as a coloni- 
al American. Nevertheless, the plain 
planter and provincial soldier, called 
upon to lead a new nation in war and 


pair upon 
the stranger 
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in peace, and to take an unwilling 
hand in world-politics, must always 
have thought of his later life in rela- 
tion with his humbler past. Whoever 
would know Washington in his en- 
tiretvy must not content himself with 
reading American history from Bunk- 
er Hill to the middle of John Adams’s 
administration, and standing bared 
before the tomb at Mt. Vernon. 

He must visit the Northern Neck, 
where Washington, even at his great- 
est, loved to live an equal among 
his neighbors; he must see Freder- 
icksburg, with the still standing 
homestead of Washington’s mother 
and the house of his sister; he must 
take the delicious walk from Wake- 
field wharf to the lonely birthplace 
monument in the great wheat field 
overlooking the Potomac, see the 
very plantations that the schoolboy 
of 1740 looked upon, hear the mad 
mockingbirds as he must have heard 
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them. Above all, such a student 
must navigate the lovely waters of the 
Potomac in its lower course, where 
the stream and its tributaries spread 
and branch like an inland sea; must 
hear the homely speech of the native 
population to whom the name Wash- 
ington connotes not only the dead 
hero, but their living neighbors of one 
blood with the first President. Who- 
ever has done all this will come away 
with a new grasp upon Washington's 
career in its consistent entirety, from 
its almost humble boyhood to its im- 
perial close. And ever after, for the 
student who has thus explored the 
scenes of Washington’s familiar daily 
goings and comings, the river, with 
its vast, silent, resistless flood, pour- 
ing seaward, must remain in memory 
and imagination as typical of the 
large simplicity, and unobtrusive com- 
pelling power of the great man 
who lived and died upon its banks. 
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MY VISIT TO SHAKESPEARES 
BIRTHPLACE 


By TOMMASO SALVINI 


Translated from the Italian by Dirck Sr. Cyr 


")N May, 1884, I was 
playing in Eng- 
land and took 
advantage of my 
sojourn there to 
visit Stratford- 
on-Avon, the 
memorable _birth- 
place of William Shakespeare. 

I recollect that it was a beautiful 
day—rather remarkable, therefore, 
for foggy England. I was only forty 
minutes on the train going from Bir- 
mingham to Warwick, and shall never 
forget how I enjoyed looking at the 
fascinating landscape of that part of 
England. In imagination I went 
back to Shakespeare’s time, and to 
all its sentimental romance relat- 
ing to that interesting territory. I 
waved my hand to Kenilworth, re- 
membering with a certain emotion 
how, in my boyhood, Sir Walter Scott 
had awakened my fancy. I felt the 
same enthusiasm toward the charm- 
ing village of Warwick. 

Signor C. A. Chizzola and Mr. E. H. 
Warren Wright were of the party; 
and on the train we met an American 
physician, Dr. S. S. Lugre1 of To- 
ledo, Ohio. At Warwick we took an 
open carriage which bore us to Strat- 
ford, coasting all along the river 
Avon. Arrived at the historic little 
village, we immediately went to the 
house of Shakespeare. 

With what emotion I crossed its 
threshold! 

I must confess, however, that I was 
a little disappointed by its outward 
appearance. It can be described as 
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old 
beams 
disposed, some horizontally, others 
crossways, the spaces between being 
filled with heaps of stones and bricks. 

The room that we entered, des- 


resembling, at that time, an 
hovel made of worm-eaten 


cribed as the kitchen, contained 
neither furniture nor household uten- 
sils. There was, however, a very 
large, old-fashioned fireplace, at each 
side of which was a bench. The 
legend says that Shakespeare got all 
the inspiration for his plays while 
sitting there. In a childish spirit I 
sat for a moment on one of the 
benches, and was forced to the con- 
clusion that Shakespeare's family 
were not over-luxurious, as those 
seats were far from comfortable. 
The walls all around were covered 
with inscriptions and the names of 
those who had visited the house. 
From here we went into a still 
smaller room, giving on the garden, 
where all the flowers and herbs men- 
tioned in the poet’s plays are culti- 
vated. We then climbed a small 
staircase leading to the upper floor. 
It was in the room exactly above the 
kitchen that Shakespeare was born. 
Here, too, there was no furniture, 
and the walls were covered with sig- 
natures. Even the ceiling, which 
was very low, was filled with names; 
and how happy I was when I dis- 
covered in the window that of Byron, 
cut by himself with his diamond ring. 
Near this was that of David Garrick. 
One by one I aeciphered many names, 
and I wonde.ed if all their owners 
had experienced the same emotion 
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that I was feeling at the moment. 
We saw, standing on a common 
wooden pedestal, the bust of Shake- 
speare in chalk; even this was covered 
with names. some of them famous, 
some unknown. 

All at once Mr. Warren Wright, 
turning to the old women who had 
charge of the house, said to them: 

‘You cannot imagine who to-day 
has the pleasure of visiting Shake- 
speare’s birthplace?” 

‘‘No,” answered the two old ladies 
in chorus. 

‘‘His best interpreter,” 
Wright. 

Quick as a flash both exclaimed, 
“Mr. Salvini!” 

For the first time in my life, I must 
confess, at that moment I felt very 
proud. That my name should be sao- 
ken as that of the best interpretetr of 
Shakespeare’s plays, was certainiy a 
reward for all the struggles and hard- 


replied Mr. 
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ships that I had met with in my 
long career. But I really felt sur- 
prised that here, in this village of 
Stratford, where there were few news- 
papers and no artistic circles inter- 
ested in dramatic literature, these 
two women, who spent most of their 
time in the monotonous work of re- 
peating every day, a thousand times, 
the same old tags, could yet imme- 
diately meet Mr. Wright’s question 
with the exclamation, ‘* Mr. Salvini!’’ 

From this monfent I became the 
victim of these two old ladies. While 
one would pay me compliments, and 
then run to the garden to gather some 
of Shakespeare's flowers, the other 
would take the trouble to show me 
all the most notable signatures, and 


inform me that unfortunately the 
new rule did not allow any more 
names to be written on the walls. 


Encouraged by her kindness, I ven- 
tured to ask, Mr. Wright acting as 
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interpreter, whether to this rule, made 
for the scrupulous observance of the 
general public, an exception might 
not be made for Mr. Salvini. 

“It is impossible!’’ she answered. 
My vanity was really wounded, and 
like a naughty boy, I even thought 
of finding an excuse to send the old 
lady away and to seize the moment of 
her absence to write my name in some 
remote corner. I kept thinking: ‘‘I 
who am a great lover of Shakespeare, 
I who have spent many years of my 
life studying and trying to interpret 
all his best plays, I who have been so 
warmly received in every part of the 
world in playing his tragedies,—why 
am | not rewarded with the satisfaction 
of writing my name on these memo- 
rable walls?” I felt they were doing 
me an injustice; I felt that even the 
spirit of Shakespeare was advising 
me to break that rule. I was going 
to do it, in spite of those women, in 
spite of the whole world; but, fortu- 
nately for me, my dignity, my manly 
reason got the better of my artis- 
tic sensitiveness. I relinquished my 
foolish scheme, and gratefully ac- 
cepted the flowers that the other 
lady offered me. 

From the birth-room we went into 
another one at the back of the house, 
furnished only with an oil portrait. 
of Shakespeare, the one that is said 
most to resemble him. This paint- 
ing had belonged for a century to the 
family of William Oakes Hunt, and 
was later presented to the house of 
Shakespeare. 

Returning downstairs we went into 
two rooms on the left which were 
called ‘The Museum.’’ In the first 
of these was the famous school-desk, 
used by Shakespeare when a little 
boy. In the next room we saw about 
fifty pictures of the poet, all different 
from one another. There were some 
with luxuriant hair and beard; others 
bald, with a little moustache and a 
pointed beard; some. looking very 
thin, others quite the reverse. But 
they all seemed to agree in the ex- 
pression of the eyes. In a large glass 
case in the middle of the room we saw 
some interesting belongings of the 
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poet. For instance, a gold signet ring 
which, it is said, he always wore; 
it bore his allegorical emblem, a 
falcon, holding in his nght claw a 
lance as though in the act of shak- 
ing it. We saw the will and many 
supposed souvenirs of our beloved 
writer. 

When we left the house, I felt sat- 
isfied at having fulfilled, at last, my 
duty—at having paid the debt of 
gratitude I owed the dramatist for 
having been permitted to interpret 
many of his wonderful works. | 
could not help feeling sorry, though, 
at the thought that perhaps in a 
century or two those walls would 
collapse and remain only a pile of 
ruins—that only a stone, perchance, 
might remain to point out to the 
passer-by Shakespeare's birthplace 
and early home. It is pleasant now 
to know that it is secure from such a 
fate. 

From the house we went to visit 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
a charming and interesting place. It 
is too bad that Stratford is so small 
a place that its inhabitants cannot 
take a more effectual interest in the 
dramatic art. This theatre is used 
only on special occasions. Some 
rooms in connection with the theatre 
were filled with oil portraits and lith- 
ographs of the most notable artists, 
and paintings representing scenes in 
the plays of Shakespeare. I was very 
much amused to discover an old etch- 
ing of Othello wearing his native 
Arabian costume—the only one of 
the kind I had ever seen. 

From the Memorial we went to an- 
other part of the village, to visit the 
famous Trinity Church, where Shake- 
speare is buried, and where are re- 
corded in the register the dates of his 
baptism and of hisdeath. Thechurch 
is very simply constructed. Near 
the altar are buried the members 
of the poet’s family, and on the wall 
at the left is his monument, with a col- 
ored bust. On the floor lies the stone 
that marks the poet’s resting-place, 
bearing the familiar inscription, which 
the poet is supposed to have dictated 
not long before his death: 
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Good frend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 

To digg the dust encloased heare; 

Blest be the man that spares thes stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


It is a very humble tomb where 
rests the greatest of British poets, 
the glory of Old England; but we 
understand the respect the govern- 
ment and people have shown for his 
wishes. 

I remained for a few minutes in 
front of his tomb and was inspired 
to write the following verses: 

De! Genio tuo modesto iilustratore 

Vengo a deporre alla tua tomba un 

fiore! 

Il cor parlar vorrebbe e J’intelletto . 
Ma che dir che da te non fia gia detto? 


Who, indeed, could have the vanity 
to boast of having written anything 
new’ We owe everything to Shake- 
speare’s genius. 

The first time I was in Rome, when 
I was about seventeen years old, I 
went to see the famous St. Angelo 
bridge, and from there I saw at a 
distance the church of St. Peter. I 
remember saying to myself, ‘‘Is this 
the church Ihave read so much about, 


as being the largest in the world?’”’ 
But the more nearly I approached 
St. Peter's the more astonished | 
became, and I ventured to say: *‘Cer- 
tainly it is large.” Then I entered 
the church and was surprised to find 
how large it really was. Once on top 
of the dome, I could only exclaim, 
‘*But it is immense!”’ 

We have the same feeling for the 
works of Shakespeare. If you begin 
to study and scrutinize his thoughts, 
and analyze the characters of his 
heroes and heroines, you exclaim: 
“Tt is wonderful! Michelangelo and 
Shakespeare can be compared with 
each other, for both were great in 
their ideas, which one expressed in 
marble, the other in words.” 

From Stratford we returned to 
Birmingham and to our hotel. Once 
there I felt in need of being alone, and 
immediately withdrew to my room. 
Reverently I pressed in a book a 
flower given to me by the old lady at 
the birthplace. 

Being tired, I went to bed, but 
before sleeping, picked up casually, 
as I always do, a book. It was 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Coriolanus.” 
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PLaTo in Egypt, so the legend goes; 
And with the words the picture rises clear,— 


The scorching 


g, boundless sands, the deep-browed seer 


Strayed from fair Greece in search of One who knows. 


Paused he not here, where Abou Simbel shows 


In tranquil majesty, without a peer,— 


A strange stone smile, benignant, calm, austere, 


Soulless and satisfied, past joys or woes? 


Did he, the wide-souled, who could deeply pry 
Into the Cause, could sift the False and True,— 


Did Plato ponder here the riddle why 

Man frets and seeks? Had Abou found the clue? 
Did Plato, too, depart hence with a sigh, 

While still the stone lips smiled as if they knew? 


E. Boye O’REILLY 








RODIN AND BERNARD SHAW 


By Mrs. JOHN VAN VORST 


MHE genius of Au- 
guste Rodin, in 
order to its full 
expression of pow- 
er and sensibility, 
needs no other 
inspiration than 
nature. It is, never- 

theless, interesting to see this universal 
gift applied in rendering the actual 
portrait of one who has so dazzled 
and bewildered, amazed and scandal- 
ized us by his very versatile artificiality, 
as George Bernard Shaw. 

Studying this wonderful head in 
clay which Rodin has fashioned to re- 
produce his impression of Bernard 
Shaw, we discover a multitude ot con- 
flicting tendencies, traits, passions 
and wearinesses. There is the force 
of the brow which forges its thoughts 
with an iron will, the weakness of the 
mouth that lets itself go in sensual 
abandon, the weariness of the eyes 
that communicate to the whole visage 
an expression of lassitude and sad- 
ness. This likeness in plaster gives 
the double impression of youth and 
old age, of energy and disgust, of 
enjoyment and asceticism, of feeble- 
ness and strength. 

What does Rodin think of 
model ? 

We asked him this not long ago, 
and he responded with characteristic 
gentleness: 

‘‘Bernard Shaw is charming, 
charming, . . ” 

We insisted. This illusory gener- 
alization was too indefinite. 

“But how did heimpress you? As 
genuine? As a ‘cabotin’?” 

The master of sculpture smiled. 

“He is perhaps a ‘fraud,’ as you 
Americans put it. But the first 
victim of Bernard Shaw’s charlatanism 
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is Bernard Shaw himself. Suscepti- 
ble to impressions as are all artists, 
and a philosopher at the same time, 
he cannot do otherwise than deceive 
himself. The cold reason which he 
could, were it unhampered, apply to 
the problems of this life, is modified, 
reduced to vapor by his delicate tem- 
peramental sensitiveness, and by his 
keen Irish sense of humor. It is, in 
fact, to his Irish blood that Bernard 
Shaw, as we know him,is due. With the 
cold Anglo-Saxon current, only, in his 
veins, he would have proved the ‘bore’ 
par excellence who tries to divert 
us while reforming society, to win our 
applause by mere _ idol-breaking.”’ 

It is a year since Rodin completed 
this head of Bernard Shaw, which 
obviously, and in the opinion of all 
who have seen it, is one of his master- 
pieces. Yet Rodin has shown it to 
no one but his friends. He retains it 
in his studio at Meudon, maturing his 
observations regarding it, and pre- 
ferring never to exhihit it rather than 
to send it too young, too incomplete 
into the world. 

And as he showed us this remark- 
able piece of work, Rodin discoursed, 
—or rather murmured to himself— 
upon his manner of work in general. 

“Sculpture,” he said, “is nothing 
more than geometry. Every gesture 
we make is calculated mathematically. 
No matter what we do or feel we never 
go beyond certain fixed limitations of 
movement. And as art is nothing 
more than the transcription of nature, 
it must perforce be mathematical. 
If the sculptor departs from the geo- 
metrical fabrication his composition 
no longer possesses force or equili- 
brium: it is a work of the imagination, 
an experiment—and experiments are 
scarcely ever successful.” 
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‘But if you do not feel ‘inspired,’ ” 
I said, ‘‘do you still work?” 

Rodin responded: ‘“‘I am only a 
transmitter—a current whereby the 


From the plaster, still in Rodin’s studio 


too concise. 
who charm us by their talent have 
done nothing 
but 


Those, on the contrary, 


the 
They 


throughout 
nature. 


ages 


reproduce ‘let 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


electricity may be communicated, so 


to speak. All my attention as an 
artist is bent upon reproducing ex- 
actly what I see in nature. I do not 
endeavor to ‘express something.’ 
Those who have a_ preconceived 
idea—an ‘inspiration,’ as they call 
it—are seldom able to render their 
ideal, as, in art, the brain cannot 
express a form too nicely calculated, 


themselves go’; they copy as closely 
as ever they can the most beautiful, 
the most admirable, the most perfect 
—which is nature.”’ 

From this bust of Bernard 
Shaw there is communicated to us 
something poignant which is the 
truth, which is nature, the mys- 
tery of Life itself—the ‘“‘likeness” 
which shows us the soul of the man. 
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“ONE WHOSE NAME WAS WRIT IN WATER” 


February 23, 1821 


‘Writ in water”—yea, in all the springs 
That bubble into birth with murmurings 
Strange, untranslatable, of darks and deeps 
Where Lamia her serpent-vigil keeps. 


‘Writ in water’’—yea, in all the brooks 
Along whose banks, with bosom-claspéd books, 
Rapt poets, young and old, with faces wan 
Seek further word of lost Hyperion. 


sé 


Writ in water”—yea, in lake and sea 

Where e’er the mirrored moon may chance to be, 
Fond dreamers find their sweetest solace there 
Along the path Endymion made fair. 


“Writ in water’’—vea, in ocean’s breast, 
In every azure billow’s foam-tipped crest— 
In every bubble, ripple, fountain, wave, 
Thy name in water written, cheats the grave. 
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LOOKING TOWARDS KEATS’S GRAVE FROM THAT OF SHELLEY 


KEATS AND SHELLEY IN ROME 


By RAFFAELE SIMBOLI 





O one who has ever 
paid even a brief 
visit to the English 
Protestant Ceme- 
tery in Rome can 
forget the im- 
pression produced 
upon him by its 

quiet, mysterious, poetic beauty. 

Along one side of it runs the historic 

wall of Honorius, with the monu- 

mental Porta San Paolo, one of the 
most beautiful of the gates of Rome. 

Near it rises the famous pyramid of 

Caius Cestius, built, as the ancient 

inscription tells us, in three hundred 

and thirty days in memory of a great 
tribune. Not far away is the impres- 
sive basilica of San Paolo Fuori le 

Mura; but there are many visitors to 

the church who do not even know of 

the existence of a Protestant cemetery 

in which are laid the bodies of not a 

few illustrious foreigners. Among the 

tenants of its graves are Englishmen, 

Americans, Russians, Germans, and 














Scandinavians—noted artists, men of 
letters and of science, explorers, and 
diplomats who have taken an impor- 
tant part in the life of their own coun- 
tries, such as George P. Marsh, once 
American Minister to Italy, who died 
at Vallombrosa in 1882. 

The cemetery is not a large one: 
the part already occupied contains 
only a few hundred graves scattered 
among the clumps of flowering plants 
in a beautiful grove of tall and im- 
pressive cypresses. Imposing monu- 
ments are rare; most of the graves are 
marked only by a simple stone with a 
brief inscription, a low iron railing and 
a little grass-plot, with perhaps a vase 
in which a few flowers have been 
reverently placed. In the winter 
season it has many visitors. Rome, 
the most cosmopolitan of cities, is 
full of strangers, especially American 
and English, who pass with a certain 
awe through the heavy iron gates and 
wander through the mysterious paths 
with their hearts full of recollections 
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vf the past. If you walk to the end 
of the narrow path that leads direct 
from the gate, you will come upon 
the tomb of Shelley against the wall, 
a little to the left of the path. One 
of the daughters of the caretaker of 
the place, guessing what you want 
more from the expression of your face 
than from your words, guides you 
mechanically to the spot, and stands 
indifferently watching the branches 
waving in the wind. Upon the mar- 
ble slab are carved the words: 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
COR CORDIUM 
NATUS IV. AUG. MDCCXCII. 
OBIIT VIII. JUL. MDCCCXXII. 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
If you are accustomed to the vaunting 
bombast and the indecent pomp of 
a certain kind of monument, you will 


Engraved by Francis Hall from a miniature in the possession of the poet’s son 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
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stand mute and awed before the 
simple tomb of a great poet. A rush 
of emotions will sweep through your 
mind, and you may recall the lines 
written by Carducci, the greatest 
recent singer of Italy, after a visit he 
paid in 1886 to the sacred spot. The 
whole ode is packed with thought and 
brilliant in form; it concludes with 
this stanza: 
O cuor de’ cuori, sopra quest’ urno che 
freddo ti chiude 
Odora e tepe e brilla la primavera in 
fiore; 
O cuor de’ cuori, il sole divino padre ti 
avvolge 
De’ suoi raggianti amori, povero muto 
cuore. 
Fremono freschi i pini per l’aura grande di 
Roma: 
Tu dove sei, poeta del liberato mondo? 
Tu dove sei, m’ascolti? Lo sguardo mio 
umido fugge 
Oltre l’Aureliano cerchio sul mesto piano. 
(Translation by A. I. du Pont Coleman) 
O heart of hearts, above the funeral urn 
Where, cold and silent, thou 
dost make no sign, 
I see the springtide’s odorous 
fervor burn; 
The splendid sun, the source 
of life divine, 
Looks down on thee, and 
_ through the sheltering pine 
Sweep the free airs of Rome. 
O thou whose lays 
Chanted a world redeemed, 
can voice of mine 
Come to thee where thou art? 
My tear-dimmed gaze 
Ranges the desolate plain, lost 
in the unanswering haze. 
Shelley had chosen this 
beautiful cemetery for his 
own last resting-place; but 
fate had ordained that he 
should be preceded in it 
by his son William, who 
died on April 7, 1819, leav- 
ing the poet overwhelmed 
with grief after watching 
night and day in the vain 
effort to save his life. When 
the mound of earth had 
covered the little body, the 
inconsolable father was 
unable to be present at the 
ceremony of placing the 
stone above the grave; 
and in his absence, by an 
unfortunate error, it was 
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put in the wrong place. 
When some Englishmen 
had the kind thought of re- 
uniting father and son in 
the grave, as a symbol of 
the devoted affection which 
had joined them in life, 
beneath the boy’s tomb- 
stone was discovered the 
body, not of -an infant, 
but of a full grown man. 
The strange destiny which 
willed that the child’s re- 
mains should be thus lost 
and wandering in the cem- 
etery seemed of a piece 
with that which tossed the 
poet’s body up and down 
for eight days in the waves 
of the Adriatic, until, when 
his friends finally discov- 
ered it between Leghorn 
and Spezia, they were able 
to recognize it only by the 
clothes and by a book still 
firmly grasped in the cold 
fingers. 

Keats’s sojournin Rome 
was also asad one. Shelley 
lived inthe Palazzo Verospi 
on the Corso, now the seat 


of a bank;and as I write a  Fromtne painting by Severn 


banker dwells in the mod- 
est apartment occupied by 
Keats on the Piazza di Spagna—the 
bald prose of modern life thus instal- 
ling itself in two temples which should 
have been sacred to poetry. But the 
profanation is to cease in the case of 
Keats’s house. The place where Shel- 
ley wrote ‘‘Prometheus Unbound” 
and ‘‘The Cenci’”’ will still, unfor- 
tunately, resound to the jingle of gold 
and silver; but that in which Keats 
spent the last years of his short life is 
to know no more the tread of bankers. 
The idea of its redemption took 
shape on February 23, 1903, at a 
meeting of eight American sculptors 
resident in Rome, held under the pres- 
idency of Sir Rennell Rodd, secretary 
ot the British Embassy and himself 
a poet. They resolved to set on foot 
a movement for the purpose primarily 
of preserving the tombs of the two 
great poets, and then of establishing 
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a library in which should be kept 
literary and artistic memorials of 
them and of their friends Severn and 
Trelawney. 

The municipality was threatening 
and still threatens—to open a tram- 
way whose line will pass through the 
ground occupied by the Protestant 
Cemetery. They got as far as de- 
molishing seventy-five feet of the wall 
of Honorius; but such an outcry was 
raised against this desecration, even 
Queen Victoria interesting herself in 
the matter, that the project was 
dropped. Now, however, the danger 
seems once more menacing; and the 
demolished portion of the wall has 
never been replaced by anything but 
a hideous wooden fence which runs 
from near the grave of Shelley tothe 
pyramid of Caius Cestius. Andin the 
Piazza di Spagna steps were being 
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taken for the construction of 
a large modern hotel which 
threatened to wipe out the 
house in which Keats died. 
After three years of patient 
negotiation with the owners, 
this has been bought at a 
total price (including expenses 
of transfer) of $22,000. On 
May 17th of last year the 
agreement was signed and 6000 
francs paid to bind the bargain. 
Up to the present time about 
$20,000 has been subscribed, 
and the entire sum will be made 
up before long. 

The committee in charge 
of the matter has three dis- 
tinct sections—one for Amer- 
ica, one for England and a 
third, with headquarters in 
Rome, for Italy. The credit 
of originating the idea and of 
setting the movement on foot 
belongs to Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, who found 
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TABLET ON THE WALL BESIDE KEATS’S 
GRAVE 


a valuable coadjutor in Mr. 
Nelson Gay, an American who 
is now completing important re- 
searches in the history of the 
Italian Revolution, and knows 
Italy as few natives know it. 
Mr. Johnson has freely spent 
time, pains and money in for- 
warding the enterprise. Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman is 
the active Chairman of the 
American Committee, and has 
aided and advised at every step 
of its work. Three quarters of 
the sum already pledged comes 
from Americans, and one quar- 
ter from Englishmen, who will, 
moreover, contribute largely to 
the archives. The Chairman of 
the English Committee is the 
Earl of Crewe, his associates 
being Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Bux- 
ton Forman, Lord Curzon, Canon 
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THE GRAVE OF JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS 


Beeching, the Right Hon. George 
Wyndham, M. P., Mr. Ceorge 
Leveson-Gower, late Honorary 
Secretary, and his successor, 
Mr. Harold Boulton. When the 
house of Keats is finally turned 
over to the committee, it will be 
made the home of a library in 
which will be kept all that has 
been written about the two poets, 
with manuscripts, portraits, au- 
tographs and _ other _ relics. 
Among these latter should be 
mentioned a _ beautiful medal- 
lion carved in dark stone, which 
formerly belonged to the late Dr. 
Nevin, Rector of the American 
Episcopal church in Rome for 
many years. He bought it at 
an auction-sale of works of art, 
and Severn recognized it as a 
portrait of Keats. The artist is 
unknown, but the workmanship 
is exceedingly delicate and beau- 


tiful. Dr. Nevin presented it 
to the committee, and it will 
be exhibited in the library. 
The room in which Keats 
died is very small—in fact, 
only large enough to contain a 
bed, a table and a chair or two. 
Of its two windows, ene opens 
on the famous Scala di Spagna, 
which leads up to Santa Trinita 
de’ Monti, the other on the 
Piazza di Spagna. A mural 
tablet on the side facing the 
steps commemorates the poet. 
The place where now lie the 
bodies of Keats and his devot- 
ed friend Severn is the most 
retired in the older cemetery, 
and on one side is divided from 
the boundary wall by a moat 
twelve feet deep. On the 
other wall, near by, is a small 
medallion of Keats, whose grave 
is covered with growing violets; 
and both graves are often 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH KEATS DIED (NOW THE KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL BUILDING) 
SHOWING THE SCALA DI SPAGNA AT LEFT 


decked with flowers by silent, unob- 
trusive admirers. A vigorous laurel 
and a pine spread protecting branches 
over them. 

On the anniversary of Keats’s death 
(February the 23d) the pathway which 


Since the foregoing article was written, 
much progress has been made toward the 
completion of this interesting project. The 
title of the house has been taken by the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial Association of 
Rome, which has been incorporated under 
English law, and somewhat less than $2000 
remains to be paid on the mortgage. By 
this time, probably, the house is open to 
visitors, and without fees or gratuities. 
Of the five rooms, the main one has been 
fitted up as a library with funds contributed 
by General William J. Palmer of Colorado 
Springs. The adjoining room, in which 
Keats died, has been furnished by Mr. W. 
K. Bixby, of St. Louis. For the security 
of the most important archives, the Her- 
ring—Hall—Marvin Safe Co. has given a 
safe, especially fitted up, and has deliver- 
ed it free of charge. These archives al- 
ready include Mr. Buxton Forman’s ex- 
tensive collection of Keats and Shelley- 
ana, given by the distinguished editor; the 
portrait of Keats by Severn, which is the 
frontispiece of Lord Houghton’s edition— 
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many feet have worn in the grass is 
traversed by numbers of pilgrims— 
such as are waiting eagerly for the 
house to be thrown open to them as a 
shrine where they may pay their hom- 
age and call up memories of the past. 


the gift of Sir Charles Dilke; Severn’s water- 
color of Tom Keats and the oil-painting of 
the sister Fanny, painted by her son—both 
presented by Mr. John Gilmer Speed; Mr. 
Ezekiel’s bust of Shelley, given by the sculp- 
tor; a copy of ‘‘ The Cenci” which Shelley 
gave to a friend, presented by Ricciotti 
Garibaldi; letters of Byron relating to Shel- 
ley, the gift of Mr. Henry W. Cannon; Mr. 
Woodberry’s definitive edition of Shelley, 
presented by the editor; and a number of 
volumes by Americans containing signifi- 
cant poems or prose relating to the two 
poets, some in autograph. Photographs 
of pages of Keats’s manuscripts ‘ En- 
dymion,” ‘‘Lamia,’”’ the ‘‘Chapman’s Ho- 
mer ’’ sonnet, etc., are to be added, by the 
kindness of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. 
William A. White and Mr. Harry B. Smith, 
respectively. A special portfolio will be 
kept for music composed to the words of 
the two poets. The financial success of 
the enterprise is assured, and further con- 
tributions are more than ever in the nature 
of an admittance fee to a roll of honor. 


Tue EDITORS. 











WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


T was only a few 


weeks after the 
death of William 
Henry Drum- 


mond that a move- 
ment was set on 
foot having for its 
object to get the 
Dean of Westminster, with whom 
the ordering of such things lies, to 
permit the placing in the precincts 
of his Abbey of some small memorial 
in honor of the Canadian poet. The 
proposal was but a spontaneous 
demonstration on the part of some 
Canadians and Americans of their 
sense of the great services which the 
man had rendered the Dominion— 
services which were none the less 
important because they had not been 
rendered with any thought of reward, 
or through any ambition for honors 
or fame. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult to name a public man of our 
time who had less respect for the arts 
of publicity, who set less store by 
notoriety, than the patriot who was 
described not so long ago by a practi- 
cal statesman and jurist from the 
other side of the line, as ‘‘the best- 
loved of Canadians.”’ It is one of the 
duties of posterity to separate the 
official great from the truly great. 
Nor is the task always a difficult one. 
Time takes terrible toll of the names 
that have shone resplendent in the 
lists of royal birthday honors. The 
real empire-builders and _ unifiers 
are often distinguished by the lack 
of the distinctions that are so neces- 
sary in the case of their notable or 
noted contemporaries. Anyhow, to 
those who knew him, it would have 
been as hard to think of Drum- 
mond as “Sir William,’ as Carlyle 








found it to imagine himself as “Sir 
Thomas.” 

It would be strange, however, if, 
at a time when strenuous efforts are 
making to bring the various British 
dominions beyond the seas into 
closer relations with each other, and 
with the mother country, the uncon- 
scious exploit of Drummond, in draw- 
ing together the two Canadas, without 
any beating of the imperialistic drum, 
were to be permanently overlooked. 
The whirligig of time is sure, in this 
case, to bring in his revenges. The 
statesmen, the great masters of indus- 
try, the railroad-builders of the Do- 
minion have been known in, and to, 
the world of London. This man did 
not do his work at the great imperial 
centre of things, but at home. Hence 
it was that his appeal was to Americans 
and Canadians, and the books that 
went into edition after edition on this 
side of the Atlantic were, compara- 
tively speaking, little known on the 
other. 

It must not be imagined that Drum- 
mond, in writing ‘‘The Habitant’’ and 
‘““The Voyageur,’ was making ‘* books 
with a purpose.’” He wrote because 
he had to, to please himself, and 
at first with no thought of publica- 
tion. Many of the poems were well 
known, in the cities and camps of the 
Dominion, having crept into news- 
papers and circulated from hand to 
hand long before their author was per- 
suaded by his wife, a more just critic 
than he, to turn out the contents of 
his desk and allow the first collection 
to be given to the world in an author- 
ized form. The book had an im- 
mediate success on its appearance in 
1897. It was different from anything 
else that had ever been produced 
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WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND 


on this continent. It revealed an 
intensely interesting race to the Eng- 
lish-speaking people of North Amer- 
ica. The people of ‘‘New France,” 
unspoiled, sturdy as they had ever 
been, and described with sympathy 
by a man who knew them and had 
the magical gift to make them live, 
seemed to come into existence for the 
first time, as far as the predomi- 
nant partner in the Dominion was 
concerned. 

Mr. Louis Fréchette, a French- 
Canadian who had brought out a 
volume of poetry in 1863, had been 
described by a famous poet as ‘the 
pathfinder of a new land of song.” 
But on the appearance of Drum- 
mond’s earliest book, the older man 
chivalrously handed on the title to 
him, as its rightful owner. He com- 
pared Drummond’s handling of the 
habitants with George Sand’s treat- 
ment of the peasants of Berry—all 
to the advantage of the former. The 
novelist made her personages speak 
in the language of the country. The 
poet had a far harder task, but he 
succeeded in causing his characters 
to use systematically a foreign tongue 
which they had learned only by ear; 
and in all this he successfully avoided 
the grotesque. The types stand out 
vividly. The old farmer, proud of 
his marriageable daughters, the coun- 
try doctor, the priest, the garrulous 
old man harping on the days that are 
gone, the story-teller with his legends, 
the voyageur, the Canadian in exile 
who thinks that he hears all the time 
the sound of the bells of his far-away 
village—there they all are, and as Mr. 
Fréchette pointed out, ‘“‘the note 
never sounds false.”’ 

The book is no more likely to be 
the man, than is the style to be the 
man, in spite of the old theory. But 
one thing must be said about the 
people in Drummond's poems: there 
Was a suggestion of the most engag- 
ing of their characteristics in himself. 
Yet at the same time his work is quite 
objective. 

It would be utterly misleading to 
describe Drummond as a humorist. 
Like the Irishman and the Highland 
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Scot, his French-Canadian vibrates 
with the joy of life. But he is also 
subject to ‘“‘the gloom,” that Celtic 
melancholy which makes him sensible 
to the tragedy of existence. To use 
Fiona Macleod’s words, “‘It is not 
grief, nor any common sorrow, nor 
that deep despondency of weariness 
that comes of accomplished things 
too soon, too literally fulfilled. But 
it is akin to each of these, and involves 
each.” However, he does not belong 
to a dying race, he is spared that in- 
heritance of woe—unless it may be 
that the future threatens him with 
absorption into the practical, the 
worldly-wise, the positive and com- 
posite race which it may be his lot to 
strengthen with his own hardy and 
primitive virtues. 

A vein of sadness runs all through 
Drummond’s work. Even when he 
is describing the blither side of 
French-Canadian life, there is a cer- 
tain melancholy. It may come from 
the thought of the perpetual struggle 
with nature for bread, from the sug- 
gestion of the rigor of those long win- 
ters, from the very lack of variety in 
the rocky, pine-clad landscape. But 
there it is. Drummond’s humor is 
the true humor, because it is full 
of sympathy, insight, understanding. 
There is not a caricature, in the 
vulgar sense of the word, in the whole 
gallery of portraits that he has left us. 

Drummond did not go in search of 
his characters. He found them in 
the ordinary course of his duty as a 
young doctor in a country district 
in the province of Quebec. He was a 
part of all that he had met. The life 
about him became his own. To hear 
him read his poems (after much per- 
suasion) was to imagine, for the time 
being, that he was himself a habitant, 
and the language in which he had 
written was actually that which he 
had used all his days. Here it was 
that his Celtic powers of assimilation 
came in. Born in Ireland, it was 
his theory that the family to which 
he belonged had simply stayed in 
that country when the original migra- 
tion of the Scots from Ireland took 
place. He had a characteristically 
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Irish love for the French, and no 
doubt this explained the ease with 
which he came to understand the 
thoughts, the prejudices, the senti- 
ments of a race which, as far as the 


rural districts are concerned, can 
have changed little if at all from 
what it was when it came to this 


continent. 

With the immense growth of West- 
ern Canada in material prosperity, 
which has made that country already 
by far the most important of the 
British self-governing colonies, there 
was a natural tendency to consider 
‘‘numbers”—in Matthew Arnold’s 
sense of the word,—wealth, and so on, 
as the most important things. Drum- 
mond’s work has done much to check 
this. As long as his books are read, 
the fine picturesque past of the St. 
Lawrence Valley will be remembered, 
and will remain a heritage, not only 
for the children of the French, but 
for the descendants of the Scots, the 
Irish and the rest, who settled at a 
later date in the newer parts of the 
land. For, as he has warned his 
readers: 


Remember, when these tales you read 
Of rude but honest ‘‘Canayen,” 

That Joliet, La Verandrye, 

La Salle, Marquette and Hennepin 
Were all true ‘‘Canayen” themselves— 
And in their veins the same red stream, 
The conquering blood of Normandie, 
Flowed strong, and gave America 
Coureurs de bois and voxyageurs 

Whose trail extends from sea to sea! 


For America, too, and not merely 
Canada! It is important for us that 
Drummond's poems are the best in- 
troduction we can have to the quaint 
cities, with their old-world air, to a 
whole social order, which in many de- 
tails—in essentials, in fact—is different 
from that which exists to the west and 
the south. And if the assimilative 
force which seems to be latent in the 
air of this continent ever sweeps all 
before it, these people, and the color 
they gave to life for so long, will not 
be forgotten. Drummond did not 
give Canada a past; but he made that 
past vivid, living, beautiful for all 
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who have the sympathy with imagina- 
tion which is necessary if we would 
understand the present in the light of 
the past. 

Drummond was a great man who 
didn’t know it. There was no pride 
of humility about him. He was not 
a professional man of letters, and had 
none of the affectations of the race. 
On the occasion of his last visit to New 
York he had to leave for home sud- 
denly. <A friend expressed regret on 
the ground that he had many admirers 
there who for a long time had wanted 
to meet him. ‘But why should they 
want to know me?” he asked with 
absolute sincerity. From the time 
that he came into note on this side 
of the border—and it was in the 
United States that his reputation as 
an original, as a man who had done 
something absolutely new as a writer, 
was first established,—he never could 
see why people should make a fuss 
about him. He was not shy, or self- 
conscious, or retiring; he just took it 
all simply. Imagine St. Francis, six 
feet odd in his stockings, with a sus- 
picion of a brogue, a good hand with 
a rod—which St. Francis, of course, 
could not have been,—an expert in 
most of the accomplishments of the 
wood and the wave, and you will 
have some notion of the man. 

Drummond was too quiet in his 
ways to be strenuous, but he was 
always the life of a hunting camp. 
He was never a sentimentalist, like 
your modern professional lovers of 
the wild animals, who are full of com- 
passion for the beasts when they are 
preyed on by man, yet forget that 
these unhappy victims of the gun 
and the hook don’t hesitate to prey 
on each other, even when of the same 
family. He was as strong a believer 
as Grover Cleveland in the ethics of 
sport, and a hater of cruelty. A 
characteristic picture of him would 
have shown him as he looked the day 
that he arrived in camp with an or- 
phan bear cub squirming under each 
arm. 

He never could have been a prac- 
tical politician, though so widely was 
he known, and so well was he liked, 
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that political honors might have been 
won easily. He was too much inter- 
ested in people, in individuals, in 
races, to care for factions; and he 
could not have succeeded in hating 
some in public, and for public rea- 
sons, when he esteemed them in pri- 
vate. Hence it was that, in a country 
noted for its vigorous party spirit, his 
genial nature was not affected by 
the storms and disputes of the hour. 
He was always on the side of the 
angels. 

His business was not that of a wri- 
ter, but he never would have given 
as an explanation that of the drama- 
tist visited by Voltaire, who wanted 
to be regarded simply as a gentleman. 
Drummond’s business was to be a 
doctor. Yet he never lowered medi- 
cine to the level of a ‘‘business.”’ In 
the years he passed in Montreal as 
a hard-working physician, before he 
returned to join his brothers in their 
mining camp, he had a large practice, 
a considerable part of which was not 
of the money-making sort. It was 
said that the unpaid bills owing to 
him, which he contemplated with the 
greatest cheerfulness, if they had been 
settled would have made him well-to- 
do. It is no wonder, then, that his 
doctors are among the best-drawn 
of his characters. ‘“‘He knew,” not 
merely from observation, but from 
experience. Yet he would never 
have admitted that in the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of the doctor ‘‘on 
the parish St. Mathieu” he had made 
a good portrait of himself as a pro- 
fessional man. It was a common 
thing for him to stop in the streets of 
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Montreal to talk to some cabman or 
laborer, find that he was not feeling 
just right, and prescribe there and 
then; and all for the glory of God, 
and the satisfaction to be got out of 
doing a kindly deed. 

All sorts and conditions of people 
in Montreal knew and admired him. 
The news of his sudden and early 
death brought to thousands a sense 
of the loss of a friend. There had 
often been a notable display of official 
mourning over the passing of persons 
conspicuous in church or state, impe- 
rial or colonial. But on the day of 
his funeral there was such a demon- 
stration as made formal pomp look 
insignificant. For a time the city 
seemed to grow quite still, as if all 
business had been suspended. So 
significant was it in its spontaneity, 
that many realized for the first time 
how truly ‘‘the Doctor” had deserved 
the designation of ‘‘first citizen.” 
Nor were such signs of esteem con- 
fined to the old town that knew him so 
well and loved him so much. Through- 
out the long, sad journey back from 
the mines, those who had charge of 
all that remained of him were sur- 
prised at the sincere grief of the 
roughest and least demonstrative of 
men that was shown everywhere. 

He sleeps his last long sleep in a 
high valley situated on Mount Royal. 
No poet and no lover of French Can- 
ada could desire a better resting- 
place. And if that grave, with its 
simple inscription, is not regarded 
hereafter as particularly sacred, it 
will be a sign of unusual ingratitude 
in a race that does not usually forget. 




















MA FRIEN’ 


(In Memory or WILLIAM Henry DrumMonpD) 


Ma pipe she don’ go draw nice, 
Puff ’ard an’ den go out, 

Lak de tam ta frien’ come on ’ere 
An’ talk ’im wit’ hees mout’. 

‘T was wan year on de springtam, 
De blue was in de sky; " 
’E tell storee, an’ I laf, me, 

Till I cry on de eye. 


Den a robin come a-singin’ 

Ma leetle jardin dere. 

Purty quick ma frien’ he’s listen, 
Sittin’ quiet on hees chair; 

An’ de robin ’e look at ‘im, 

I tink ’e see hees smile, 

‘Cause dat bird ’e puff de ches’ out 
An’ seeng him in gran’ style. 


Ma frien’ ’e don’ live roun’ ’ere, 

Beeg city’s were ’e’s at, 

But hees ’eart she’s on de contree— 
Hees mos’ gran’ part is dat. 

"E don’ go for forget me 

W’en ’e go on hees ’ome 

But ’e sen’ me nice livre Anglais,— 
Wan, wat you call, de pome. 


Fonny ting "bout dat livre Anglais, 
Mos’ tings I tink about 

Was in dere, but for sure nevaire 
I say dem wit’ de mout’. 

It tell about de robin, 

Bluebird an’ rossignol; 

But spik mos’ long on de snowbird 
Dat lonesome pauvre oiseau, 


All de spring tams since ’e come, 
W’en de firs’ robin seeng, 

I say, “ Ma frien’ hees ’appy now 
Dat bird’e bring de spring.” 

An’ I say, “ Monsieur Robin, 

Don’ tink you’re all de show, 

For ma frien’ love too de snowbird, 
Hees “cher petit oiseau.”’ 


Ma pipe she don’ go draw nice: 

I ’ear de news to-day 

Ma frien’s not come ’ere no more now— 
Bon Dieu’s take heem away; 

Can’t wait to see de springtam, 

To ’ear hees robin bol’, 

"Ad to go in de beeg snowstorm, 
In all de fros’ an’ col’, 


But till nice leetle robin, 

Bluebird an’ rossignol, 

Can fin’ hees place an’ singin’ dere 
Scare off de dark an’ col’, 

I Jak to tink wan snowbird 

W’ere ’e sleep is flyin’ low 

To keep heem from bein’ lonesome, 
Hees ‘‘cher petit oiseau.”’ 
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IN MAN'S IMAGE AND LIKENESS 


By AGNES 


eIOLTAIRE’S witti- 
cism anent man’s 
perpetual effort to 
create a God in 
his own image and 
likeness was more 
observant than 
orthodox. How 
can we help ascribing—consciously 
or unconsciously—to the Divinity 
some attributes which we are able 
to measure and define? How can we 
keep ourselves—since we understand 
nothing but ourselves—out of any 
image which we strive to contemplate ’ 
We have been just as unwarrantably 
generous in lending our own charac- 
teristics to the Devil, from the days 
when we fought him with book and 
bell to the days when Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. Shaw take a baser advantage of 
his elusive personality, and compel 
him to preach sermons of their writing 
to the world. St. Dunstan, a stern 
and fiery soul, deemed him the kind 
of adversary whom hammer and 
tongs could best subdue. Luther in- 
stinctively reached for a different 
weapon, and hurled his inkstand 
at the foe. Each combatant had 
taken the measure’ of his own in- 
firmities by which to gauge his 
opponent. ‘‘ Everywhere in the great 
world men are building little worlds 
of their own,” observes the thought- 
ful Mephistopheles; and everywhere 
they are creating little devils of their 
own to inhabit them. 

This is why the Fiend of folk-lore 
is, for the most part, a stupid and 
credulous spirit, whom the stupid and 
credulous peasant defeats with clum- 
sy devices. He is professionally the 
father of lies, yet prompt to credit 
any feeble falsehood. He painfully 
performs his part of a bargain, and 
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is then cheated out of his dues by 
some transparent practical joke, such 
as Hodge was accustomed to play 
upon his thick-skulled neighbor. 
Not an old woman in the country 
side who could not outwit the Prince 
of Evil. It was to the monkish mind 
that the Tempter assumed terrible 
proportions, that he became a power- 
ful adversary to be subdued, not 
only by the mighty anathemas of 
the Church, but by unsparing courage 
and devotion. St. Cuthman fought 
all night long with the Devil, to save 
the South Downs from submersion. 
St. Patrick hurled him from Mount 
Cruachan, 

Routed with psalm and malison and ban, 

As from a sling flung forth. 


Czdmon invested him with the som- 
bre dignity of a spirit ‘‘thirsty for 
strife,’’ unfathomably brave and ma- 
levolent. Even the miracle plays, 
though they occasionally degraded 
him into a buffoon, took care to 
emphasize his dangerous qualities. 
The monkish devil and the rustic 
devil were as unlike as were the monk 
and the rustic. In the Franciscan 
Coventry play—15th century—Satan 
has a comic role; but it is the réle of a 
tempter who mocks at the tempted, 
at the fools whom he can alienate 
from God with 

A goodly peyre of longe peckyd schoon, 


and other fripperies, scorned and 
condemned by the cloister. 

It was in the peasant mind, how- 
ever, and in the peasant heart that 
there grew up slowly a flower of pity 
for the sad Devil who could never 
hope to be at peace. The Sussex 
ploughman — measuring trouble by 
his own experience—called him the 
Poor Man; and a bit of ancient 
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rampart marked with his cloven hoof 
was long known as the ‘‘ Poor Man’s 
Wall.” Burns reflects an old. dim 
sentiment of his class when he credits 
the Devil with something -akin to 
compunction, and ventures a faltering 
hope on his behalf. 


O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 

Ye aiblens might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake; 

I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Ev’n for your sake. - 


The pious historian, Wodrow, who 
had a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Powers of Evil than is 
granted to less devout men, tells us 
how a Scotch minister was riding 
heme through a wood when Satan 
called out to him, and warned him 
not to eat a poisoned chicken which 
his wife was ignorantly cooking for 
his supper. This sounds like a well- 
intentioned interference, and is cold 
as such. It clearly never occurred 
to Wodrow, as it might have occurred 
to Faust, to ask whether that partic- 
ular parson were doing God’s or the 
Devil’s work. “If we were all as 
diligent and as conscientious as the 
Deil,”” observed an old Scotch woman 
to her minister, ‘it wad be muckle 
better for us.” 

Industry, indeed, is the great Sa- 
tanic virtue, because it is one which 
a toiling and commercial world has 
been always prone to overvalue. 
There is a story of a Portuguese 
courtesan named Lupa, whom the 
Devil served as a waiting maid for 
seven years,—deeming this one soul 
worth such long and patient labor,— 
and who died, after all, repentant 
and sanctified, with St. Francis and 
St. Anthony mounting guard by her 
bed. The curious conception of the 
human soul as a bit of choice mer- 
chandise, which the Devil stood al- 
ways ready to buy, and which its 
owner was not infrequently willing 
to sell,— 


Had I as many souls as there are stars, 
I ’d give them all,— 

opened a wide field of commercial 

activity. The legend of the Greek 
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_ priest, Theophilus, who, through the 


agency of a Jewish necromancer, 
was the first to enter into this unholy 
compact, has been re-told in every 
land, and with countless variations, 
for fifteen hundred years. It is still 
familiar to every convent-bred child, 
who shivers in the silences of the 
night lest she be tempted to offer 
her little white soul for sale, and the 
bargain be instantly struck. Theoph- 
ilus, it is true, was saved by the in- 
tercession of the Mother of God who 
came down to him as he lay dying 
before her altar, and gently laid the 
bond upon his breast. But what of 
those who had no mediatrix? What 
of the soul of Dr. Faustus, when 
his body lay strangled, face down- 
ward, on the floor? The Protestant 


theologian, Gask, who claims to 
have known Faustus, and to have 
dined with him,—when he might 


have been more profitably employed, 

—is responsible for some gruesome 
details. Five times the frightened 
servants turned the corpse on its 
back, and five times it rolled over, 
hiding its distorted countenance from 
the eyes of men. Not a pleasant 
image to contemplate in moments 
of spiritual depression. 

And the tempter, the purchaser, 
the painstaking Fiend, whom men 
have invested with reckonable quali- 
ties? How courteous he is to a 
Spaniard, how speculative to a Ger- 
man, how gross yet terrible to Eng- 
lish eyes. Calderon’s Demon, in the 
‘““Magico Prodigioso,” though by na- 
ture a dishonorable schemer, is in- 
capable alike of ruffianism, or of 
vulgar pleasantries. Indeed, his man- 
ners, even under the strain of defeat, 
leave nothing to be desired. He is 
the least boastful of devils, and when 
Cyprian asks him superciliously, 

Have you studied much? 


answers with candor and modera- 
tion: 
Well, no; 
But I’ve knowledge quite sufficient 
Not to be deemed ignorant. 
He can be stern when he unveils the 
despair in his own heart, and he 
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is habitually ironic when he contem- 
plates the affairs of men; but his 
sternness carries with it none of the 
terror which is the natural attribute 
of Marlowe’s Demon, and his irony is 
but a pale forecast of that material- 
istic pessimism, that pitiless philoso- 
phy of negation with which Goethe's 
Mephistopheles confronts the sun 
of human hope. Calderon stood 
ready to define in musical and ortho- 
dox verse the Devil’s precise status 
in the order of the universe, 
an epitome 
Of all happiness and misfortune; 


but Marlowe saw that the essence of 
evil is not a matter for analysis. 
There is a suggestion of peculiar 
horror in the tortured protest which 
bursts from his Fiend’s lips when 
questioned closely as to his con- 
ditions; 

O Faustus, leave these frivolous demands 
Which strike a terror to my fainting heart. 


Not all the catalogued agonies of 
Dante’s hell are so appalling as this 
entreaty on the Demon’s part to be 
spared the recital of his pain. 

For the large liberties which poets 
have taken with the Devil have not 
tended to enhance his majesty. The 
spirit whom Milton saw in scarred 
and faded beauty, intellectually un- 
conquered, and resting superbly on 
his own energy and will, Dante be- 
held as a filthy monster, eminently 
disgusting, but not in the least 
terrible. Amid the icy fastnesses of 
his pit, he works his hideous will, 
but there is something grossly ab- 
surd even in his cruelty. Byron 
fashioned out of the seething re- 
sentment of his soul a Byronic 
Lucifer, with brave words and a 
strong flight, a Byronic joy in the 
beauty of the universe, and a Byronic 
revolt against its established and 
inalienable laws. A sad and sore 
defiance, an overwhelming sense of 
grievance, a talent for sustained 
sophistry are the qualities by which 
we recognize the kinship of the 
rebellious angel and the rebellious 
peer. Mrs, Browning’s argumenta- 


tive ‘“‘Lucifer’” in ‘A Drama of 


’ 


Exile,’’ is an introspective spirit, well 
read in modern poetry, and well 
versed in modern thought. The old 
simple issues have grown for him 
into a tangle of complications, and 
he does not seem quite so sure as 
he might be what all the trouble is 
about. His behavior to Adam and 
Eve is marked by bad taste. It is 
hard enough to be seduced and 
betrayed, without being lectured to 
afterwards; and if our first parents 
knew anything of ‘“‘Aornus,” or of 
what was meant by a “pathos of 
antithesis,” they must have ad- 
vanced far and fast since the ripe 
fruit’ was plucked. It was no doubt 
natural for Mrs. Browning to think 
of Lucifer as a spirit warring 
in antagonism 
To God and his reflex beatitudes. 


That was her thoughtful, feminine, 
cultivated conception of revolt. But 
there is a real unkindness in proffering 
this explanation in a speech ot ninety- 
one lines—very good lines, some 
of them—to poor Adam and Eve, 
as they stand shivering outside the 
garden gate, too unused as yet to 
conversation to have learned the 
ungentle art of interrupting. 

If diligence be the crowning virtue 
with which man—industrious toiler— 
has invested the devil of his dreams, 
prolixity is the besetting sin with 
which man—perpetual chatterer— 
has hampered the infernal energy. 
Milton’s sustained flights of oratory 
are too magnificent for abbreviation. 
Lord Brougham, as we know, com- 
mended Satan’s speeches to barristers 
and Parliamentarians. But feebler 
devils, devils in whom silence were one 
with wisdom, as, for example, the 
loquacious fiend in ‘‘ Man and Super- 
man,’’ are just as determinedly diffuse. 
The very respectable “‘Satan”’ of 
that very respectable clergyman, 
Mr. Robert Montgomery, is incredibly 
verbose, even for a parson’s demon, 
who may be supposed to have studied 
pulpit eloquence. An unwearied tour- 
ist, a conscientious sight-seer, a fluent 
proserand moralist, Mr. Montgomery's. 
Satan was long the delight of English 
Evangelicals, who considered that 
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any doubt cast upon Hell was an 
attempt to rob them of their dearest 
privileges, and who were not to be 
weaned from their allegiance by the 
insolent wit of reviewers. Eight new 
editions of the poem was the very 
effective answer of the public to the 
shafts of Macaulay’s ridicule; and 
who shall say that Mr. Montgom- 
ery. did not come out a victor in the 
contest? His ‘‘Satan”’ was surpassed 
in popularity only by Lord Byron’s 
‘‘Corsair,’’ and ran a close second to 
that very fashionable outlaw, whom 
he could have instructed in the pre- 
cepts of propriety. Indeed a camera 
and a stereopticon are all that-such 
a deserving devil needs to complete 


his lecturing outfit. His denuncia- 
tions of the stage, its wantonness 


and lack of principle, might have 
been preached, and probably were 
preached, from Mr. Montgomery’s 
pulpit. His sentiments on the sub- 
ject of newspapers have all the fam- 
iliar bombast of platform oratory. 


That mighty lever that hath moved the 


world, 
The Press of England,—from her dreadless 
source 


Of living actions here begins to shake 
The far-off isles, and awe the utmost globe. 


“‘T know nothing in the world more 
insipid than a devil that despairs,”’ 
says Mephistopheles; but a devil that 
edifies is worse; and perhaps a devil 
that can do nothing but pose, like 
the evil spirit in Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
story of “The Fisherman and _ his 
Soul,” is very nearly as dull. Mr. 
Wilde’s temperate conception of the 
whole duty of Satan was that he 
should be well-dressed. On this point 
he was imperative, and the Fiend who 
presides over his Witches’ Sabbath 
is carefully costumed in a suit of 
black velvet, cut in the Spanish 
fashion, and worn with gentlemanly 
ease. ‘‘His face was strangely pale, 
but his lips were like a proud red 
rose. He seemed weary, and was 
leaning back, toying in a listless 
manner with the pummel of his 
dagger. On the grass beside him lay 
a plumed hat, and a pair of riding 
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gloves gauntleted with gilt lace, and 
sewn with seed-pearls wrought into 


a curious device. A short cloak 
lined with sables hung from his 
shoulder, and his delicate white 


hands were gemmed with rings.” 
This languid Lucifer rides a Spanish 
jennet with silver trappings, and is 
evidently in the habit of having his 
portrait painted by Vandyke. There 
is only one other recorded instance 
in which the Devil’s clothes were 
more noticeable than his somewhat 
aggressive personality, and that was 


in 1695, when he came to Paris, 
by appointment, to carry away the 


soul of the Maréchal de Luxembourg, 
and when he seems to have made an 
excellent impression upon the Maré- 
chal’s household by the smoothness 
of his periwig, and the quiet correct- 
ness of his costume. 


They in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 


“Respectable-looking and well-dress- 
ed,’’ was the description given of him 
by the startled servants, who had no 
idea, until all was over, that they had 
been entertaining a devil unaware. 
Respectability and loquacity are 
the shining qualities with which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has thought fit to 
discredit the ill-used Devil of his play, 
and with which Mr. Kipling Has, in 
a kinder spirit, endowed the infernal 
gate-keeper in “Tomlinson.” These 
are the most noteworthy demons 
presented recently for our considera- 
tion—presented in what is plainly 
meant in both cases to be a sprightly 
and original aspect; yet what do 
they do but echo tamely the already 
over-preached doctrines of Mr. Kip- 
ling and Mr. Shaw? Why the Tom- 
linson devil should be equipped with 
a Scotch dialect, which he uses or 
drops at discretion, is not made mani- 
fest; but it is on the whole well suit- 
ed to his humor—a sturdy, virile, 
Kiplingish humor, unchilled by any 
cold Satanic flavor. 
The Devil he looked at the mangled Soul 
that prayed to feel the flame, 
And he thought of Holy Charity, but he 
thought of his own good name. 
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‘‘Wot ye the price of good pit-coal that I 
must pay?” said he, 

‘“That ye rank yoursel’ so fit for Hell, 
and ask no leave of me?” 

Mr. Kipling’s views on the subject 

of moral responsibility are familiar 

to his readers. They are given at 

first hand, with more _ forcefulness 

than discretion, in ‘‘Cleared.”’ 

sly soul! I’d sooner lie in jail for murder 
plain and straight, 

Pure crime I’d done with my own hand 
for money, lust, or hate, 

Than take a seat in Parliament, by fellow- 
felons cheered, 

While one of these ‘non provens’”’ proves 
me cleared as you are cleared. 


, 


And here in ‘“‘Tomlinson” is an ac- 

commodating Devil, ready to echo 

the sentiments, word for word. 

‘*Ye ha’ heard, ye ha’ read, ye ha’ got, good 
lack! And the tale begins 

Have ye sinned one sin for the pride o’ the 
eye, or the sinful lust of the flesh?’ 


afresh— 


‘*T’m all o’er-sib to Adam’s breed that I 
should mock your pain, 
But look that ye win to worthier sin ere 
ye come back again.”’ 
A Devil that was a real Devil, and 
not a man, a Briton, and an Imperi- 
alist, would be a trifle less supercili- 
ous; aware, through experience, of a 
truth uttered many years ago by one 
who knew the world and the human 
heart at least as well as Mr. Kipling 
knows them. ‘Vice may be had at 


all prices. Expensive and _ costly 
iniquities which make the noise 


cannot be every one’s sins; but the 
soul may be foully inquinated at 
a very low rate, and a man may go 
cheaply to perdition.” 

It was perhaps no part of Mr. Shaw's 
original scheme to lend his own 
opinions with such unreserve to the 
effusive and bald-headed weakling in 
whom he has ventured to caricature 
the Prince of the Powers of the Air. 
He has all Shelley’s scorn for 

that heavy, dull, cold thing 

The spirit of evil well may be, 

and a far greater 


capacity than 
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Shelley ever had for expressing 
unmodified contempt. His Devil 


is peevish, sensitive, self-indulgent, 
‘““enormously less vital” than the 
woman who is his natural opponent. 
‘He does not inspire much confidence 
in his powers of hard work or endur- 
ance” (“‘if we were all as diligent 
and as conscientious as the Deil, it 
wad be muckle better for us’’); and 
his first commonplaces about the 
beauty of reality, and the freedom 
of an uwunascetic life, sound like a 
weak solution of Mr. John Addington 
Symonds. No wonder Don Juan pro- 
tests: ‘‘Though there is much to 
be learned from a cynical devil, I 
really cannot stand a_ sentimental 
one.” Then suddenly this boresome 
Fiend begins to prose in earnest; 
and in a set speech of ninety closely 
printed lines—addressed apparently 
to an invisible Hyde Park audience— 
expounds Mr. Shaw’s familiar views 
on sdcialism, vaccination, and battle- 
ships. 

“In the arts of peace Man is a 
bungler. I know his clumsy type- 
writers, and bungling locomotives, 
and tedious bicycles; they are toys 
compared to the Maxim gun, the 
submarine torpedo boat. There is 
nothing in Man’s industrial machinery 
but his greed and sloth; his heart is 


in his weapons. What is 
his religion? An excuse for hating 
me. What is his law? An excuse 


for hanging you. What is his moral- 
ity? Gentility! an excuse for con- 
suming without producing.” 

No need to ask in whose image and 
likeness that poor Devil speaks, nor 
whence he derives his unprofitable 
sagacity. His story about the Lon- 
don bricklayer’s widow who spent 
all her husband’s club-money—seven- 
teen pounds—on his funeral, and then 
went with her seven children to the 
poorhouse, is a very good story in- 
deed, and, when Satan turns reformer 
and sociologist, his concern for the 
erring poor will do him infinite credit. 
So also will his concern for erring 
doctors, the lively interest he evinces 
—more creditable to his heart than 
to his head—in the dangers of vacci- 
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nation and anti-toxine. That smart 
sentence about ‘“‘inoculating babies 
with disease to prevent them catch- 
ing it accidentally ’’ was surely never 
spoken by any demon in time or in 
eternity. “‘If you raaked out Hell 
with a smadl-tooth comb,” to use 
the striking phrase of the Tennyson’s 
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IFTY years ago the 
tall yellow’ brick 
house on -: the 
northeast corner 
of Tenth Street 
and Fourth Ave- 
nue might fairly 
have been called 
one of the literary centres of New 
York. It was a most comfortable 
boarding-house, kept by that most 
comfortable woman, Miss Anne Swift. 
She was then not far from fifty years 
of age, and her plump figure was an 
excellent advertisement of her excel- 
lent table. She must have weighed 
fully two hundred and fifty pounds. 
Between her and the boarder who 
sat on her right hand existed a close 
sympathy, founded, probably, upon 
identity of weight. Like Miss Swift, 
this boarder, who was a most estima- 
ble gentleman, was short of stature, 
and globular in figure. One day Miss 
Swift spoke of the sudden death of 
one who had been the friend of both 
boarder and landlady. ‘‘My dear 
Miss Swift,” said the boarder with 


























deep solemnity, “‘what shadows we 
are and what shadows we pursue!” 
Miss Swift fully agreed with him as to 
the appropriateness of the quotation, 
and neither noticed the inevitablesmile 


of the other and lighter boarders. 
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cook, “‘ you weant find his like.” Mr. 
Shaw mocks at the Devil he has 


created; but, if we hear the echo of 
a laugh, it is Goethe’s Devil mocking 
at Mr. Shaw. Rira bien qui rira 
dermer. ‘‘I do not begrudge you the 
pleasure of lying to yourself, now and 
then,’ says Mephistopheles politely. 
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Miss Swift was in many ways a 
remarkable woman. She had a quick, 
sharp, stern manner when discussing 
business affairs, but she was kind and 
liberal to an unfortunate extent. 
For this kindness and _ liberality 
towards impecunious boarders, and 
needy relations, prevented her secur- 
ing the competence which she had 
fairly earned. She ruled her house- 
hold with a rod of iron. From the 
head of her long table she keenly 
watched her fifty or sixty guests, and 
sternly repressed the slightest ten- 
dency to insubordination. Among 
her permanent boarders was an old 
gentleman noted for his mildness of 
disposition. But once Miss Swift 
happened to say something at the 
dinner table which greatly displeased 
him. He rose up, and in aloud voice 
dared to contradict her. That in- 
domitable woman looked at him a 
moment during the awful silence 
which followed his protest, and then 
said sharply, “Sit down and behave 
yourself!” The old gentleman drop- 
ped instantly into his seat, and never 
again ventured to rise in insurrection. 

Our landlady was a most devoted 
Republican and her devotion some- 
times (and particularly when any 
campaign issues were active) took 
the form of fierceness. She was a 
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great admirer of Horace Greeley, and 
the text of the Tribune, which was 
always by her side at breakfast, was 
frequently used by her for sharp as- 
saults upon boarders having Demo- 
cratic proclivities. She would rather 
run the risk of offending or of losing a 
boarder than not to have the pleasure 
of speaking her mind freely in re- 
gard to the burning issues of the 
day—Reconstruction, the Condition 
of the Negroes, Woman Suffrage, 
Protection and the rest. 

Miss Swift had a keen sense of hu- 
mor, and she was exceptionally well- 
read. During the time that Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘The Man Who Laughs” was 
in course of publication in A ppleton’s 
Journal, she seldom failed to hold a 
weekly discussion of its merits at her 
end of the table, and her criticisms 
were, as a rule, admirable. No mat- 
ter how irritable she might feel, when 
the thermometer was in the nineties, 
and unpaid bills were accumulating, 
a joke would always bring a hearty 
laugh from her abundant figure. For 
she laughed from head to foot, and 
in a way that was eminently con- 
tagious. Her boarders feared her, but 
they also loved her, and it is not giv- 
en to many landladies to be loved. 

Richard H. Stoddard and his wife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Stoddard, lived for 
many years in the Tenth Street house, 
occupying rooms up one flight of 
stairs at the corner of the avenue. 
In cool winter nights I can still, at 
the distance of three thousand miles, 
and of many long years, hear the keen 
ring of the wheels of the freight cars 
that passed up from Elm Street at 
about one o’clock every morning. 
But that is a matter of interest only 
to Posthumus and myself. With the 
Stoddards was their beautiful and 
precocious little boy, Lorimer, who 
later became an actor and a play- 
wright. It was he in his babyhood 
who was the inspiration of Mrs. Stod- 
dard’s delightful book of child-life, 
“‘Lolly Dinks.’”’ I wonder if it is still 
in print. If not, both the children 
and the grown-ups of to-day are to 
be pitied, for a more fascinating book 
of jhe sort was never written. Mrs. 
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Stoddard, who was a woman of true 
genius, wrote several novels, notably 
‘‘The Morgesons”’ and ‘‘Two Men.”’ 
Were they to be published as the 
work of a new author they could 
hardly fail to meet with a brilliant 
success, for they were not only clever, 
but they were, as a clever woman 
used to say of them, “‘geniusy.”” But 
neither Mrs. Stoddard’s books nor 
her short stories had anything like 
the success which they deserved. 
Perhaps this was due to the undevel- 
oped taste for fiction of the public of 
the sixties. Perhaps it was due to 
the fact that they were published 
before advertising had become a 
science. At any rate, Mrs. Stoddard 
was never appreciated at her proper 
worth as a writer. 

As a conversationalist Mrs. Stod- 
dard was unique. I never met a 
woman who could talk more bril- 
liantly on a greater variety of sub- 
jects. She was witty and strikingly 
original. She was full of ideas, and 
she could wither any unfortunate 
person who earned her dislike. The 
Swift house was never quite what 
it had been after the Stoddards left 
it, for Mrs. Stoddard’s salon was never 
succeeded nor imitated by any other. 
Stoddard, poet, critic, and essayist, 
had his full share in making the Tenth 
Street house a literary centre. It 
was only the other day that he re- 
joined his wife and son on the other 
side. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman was 
another inmate of Miss Swift’s. He 
was at the time busily engaged all day 
in Wall Street in the exercise of a 
most harassing business. At night 
he edited one of the leading maga- 
zines, and in the intervals of leisure 
he did a good deal of literary work, 
besides taking his share in social 
matters. How he managed to com- 
pass his intervals of leisure I could 
never understand. He is certainly 
a conspicuous illustration of the fact 
that hard work, if kept unmixed with 
worry, seldom kills. 

Fred Perkins, as every one called 
him, did not live at the Swift house, 
but his wife and two children boarded 
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in the house, and he spent most of 
his evenings with them. 

Perkins was a nephew of Henry 
Ward Beecher and so came fairly by 
his many eccentricities. He was an 
admirable magazine editor, and a 
clever writer of short stories. In the 
sixties he was the managing editor 
of the Galaxy Magazine, but I fancy 
that he finally found his true vocation 
as a librarian. His little daughter 
Charlotte, then not more than six 
years old, possessed a remarkable 
imagination, and had a passion for 
fairy tales. As Mrs. Gilman, she has 
since won a name for herself, and a 
cynic might suggest that her early 
love for fairy tales has left its impress 
on the books in which she shows 
women their proper sphere in life, as 
the author has arranged it. 

Arthur Matheson, an actor who 
was also a writer of good verses, a 
singer whose training had been ex- 
ceptionally good, and the possessor 
of brilliant and sometimes biting wit, 
sat near Miss Swift at table, and, 
although he contradieted most things 
that she said, he won her sincere lik- 
ing by his airy impertinence. On orie 
occasion, when the Evening Post had 
refused one of Matheson’s poems, he 
horrified the Swift table by saying 
that the real reason of the refusal was 
that ‘Old Bill,’ meaning Mr. William 
Cullen Bryant, was jealous of him. 
Matheson dramatized ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” 
and played the leading part in Booth’s 
Theatre. The piece had quite a 
long run, but Matheson never made 
much of a success as an actor. He 
died in London some years ago, a 
thoroughly disappointed man. Miss 
Edith Wynne Matheson, who has 
played in the United States in ‘‘ Every- 
man,’’ is, I am told, a niece of poor 
Arthur. 

The drama had other representa- 
tives in Tenth Street. Sir Charles 
Wyndham, who was then making his 
first notable stage success in a play at 
Wallack’s, lived at Miss Swift’s one 
winter. At the same time Miss Lou- 
isa Moore, Wallack’s leading lady, 
was an inmate of the house. She 
and Wyndham formed a company, 
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and made a tour through the West 
and South, and I well remember the 
evening of their return, and the wild 
joy of Wyndham over the success of 
the tour. 

Mr. W. F. Williams, who com- 
bined the two diverse occupations of 
journalist and church-organist, had 
a pleasant habit of giving concerts in 
Miss Swift’s parlor. He would bring 
to the house some eminent singer or 
instrumentalist, and, while the star 
gave his or her performance, Williams 
would play a weird accompaniment 
with his right hand on the piano, and 
his left hand on a parlor organ. One 
evening Anna Bishop sang the entire 
opera of “Trovatore” to Williams’s 
combined accompaniment, and it was 
marvellous to what extent she had 
retained her voice, although she was 
then not far from sixty years of 
age. JI remember also one evening 
when a young girl—Fernande Tedesca 
was her professional name, although 
in private life she was Sally Smith— 
played the violin exquisitely. She 
died twenty years ago in Paris of 
starvation and misery. 

Howard Paul and Mrs. Paul 
“stopped” at the Swift house while 
Mrs. Paul was playing in opera 
bouffe at the French theatre in Four- 
teenth Street. She was a most amia- 
ble, quiet woman, of strong domestic 
tastes, and it was difficult for any 
one who met her at Miss Swift’s 
table to realize that she was the same 
woman who had played ‘‘Geneviéve 
de Brabant’’ on the previous even- 
ing. She fully appreciated Miss 
Swift’s table and I still seem to hear 
her asking for ‘“‘a bit of the crispy 
fat.”’ 

Among other guests who resided 
in the Tenth Street house while I 
was there, I can recall Mr. George 
Haven Putnam and his wife; Miss 
Susan Dunning, who as “Shirley 
Dare” rivalled Mrs. Croly as a writer 
of fashion articles; Professor Oliver, 
the mathematician, and James Mor- 
gan Hart, both of whom were later 
members of the faculty of Cornell 
University. 

Bayard Taylor and Mrs. Taylor, 
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who had resided for a long time in 
Tenth Street, left the house just be- 
fore | became an inmate of it, but 
Taylor was a frequent guest of the 
Stoddards. No one who knew the 
big, genial man could help liking him. 
{ remember that when he published 
his first book, ‘‘ Views Afoot,’’ (he then 
called himself James Bayard Taylor), 
he was an immense favorite with the 
undergraduates of American colleges, 
most of whom determined to walk 
over Europe as soon as they should 
be graduated. I never heard of 
anyone who put this resolution into 
practice. Taylor was essentially a 
journalist—that is to say, a man who 
could write well on all subjects and 
in all styles, but he never achieved 
greatness in any of them. His books 
of travel were pleasant reading, but 
he travelled over beaten paths, and 
had little that was new to tell us. 
His ‘‘ Journey to Central Africa”’ ex- 
tended only a few miles south of 
Khartoum, and in these days, when 
Cook sells through tickets to Uganda, 
and to cross Equatorial Africa, or to 
tramp from the Cape to Cairo is not 
regarded as much of an achievement, 
the title of the book seems somewhat 
magniloquent. Stoddard was a great 
admirer of Taylor’s poetry, and 
tried to converfé me to his view 
of it, but it always seemed to me to 
fall just short of excellence. Taylor's 
novels were good, but impressed me 
as just a little tedious, but he was 
a fine fellow, and an honor to Amer- 
ican letters. I ought to say that his 
translation of ‘‘Faust’’ has been highly 
praised by competent judges, and | 
am glad to believe that they are right, 
although a want of knowledge of 
German renders me incompetent to 
form a just judgment of it. 

I recall among the lesser lights of 
our boarding-house circle a brilliant 
but unsuccessful Irishman named 
Maturin. In connection with his 
failure to secure certain results for 
which he had been working, Maturin 
found himself increasingly disap- 
pointed with affairs in the United 
States. He used to give us glowing 
descriptions of Dublin as the most 
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beautiful city of the world, with a 
people who were cultivated, witty, 
and in every way the intellectual 
superiors of the brutal British who 


were controlling the government. 
Said Maturin one day: ‘“‘I would 
rather be kicked down Sackville 


Street (the Fifth Avenue of Dublin) 
than walk down Broadway.” At 
this point the landlady broke in (the 
Irishman was occasionally in arrears 
with his settlements): ‘“‘I don’t know, 
Mr. Maturin, why Sackville Street 
ought not to have the pleasure of see- 
ing such a performance at an early 
date.” 

in the early sixties, the little Bo- 
hemian circle that used to frequent 
Pfaff’s beer cellar in Broadway re- 
garded itself as a literary centre. 
Henry Clapp, the editor of the short- 
lived Saturday Press, and for years 
the dramatic critic of the New York 
Leader, where he signed himself ‘“‘ Fi- 
garo,”’ was the chief of the Bohemians. 
He was decidedly the wittiest man 
of his day, but his wit was always 
cynical and malign. It was he who 
said of Horace Greeley that he was 
‘ta self-made man, who worshipped his 
creator.” He was always cheerful in 
a gloomy sort of way. In his latter 
days he was sent to Blackwell’s 
Island for a short period, during 
which interval of enforced sobriety 
he wrote amusing letters to the Daily 
Graphic dated from ‘‘ My Cottage by 
the Sea.” He died a _ miserable 
drunkard, but for all that the man 
was immensely clever, and ought to 
have made a lasting reputation as an 
essayist, if he could have controlled 
his passion for drink. 

At Pfaff’s Walt Whitman could 
frequently be met. He was then at 
“the beginning of a great career,” 
but he was as patriarchal in his ap- 
pearance as he was thirty years later. 
He used to sit at the table where 
Clapp presided, and listen silently to 
the conversation. It was only occa- 
sionally that he talked, and when he 
did talk it was usually of himself and 
his work. I remember his suddenly 
saying: ‘“‘Boys! I have just written a 
war poem. It begins: 
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‘* Beat, beat, drums, blow, bugles, blow, 
Burst into the church and scatter the con- 
gregation, 

‘‘and play hell generally.” He re- 
cited the two lines I have quoted in 
his sonorous voice, and evidently 
enjoyed them immensely; in which he 
was not wrong, for the poem is cer- 
tainly one of the best that Whitman 
ever wrote. 

Whitman took himself very seri- 
ously. Once he noticed a young man 
sitting at one of Pfaff’s small tables 
and looking rather earnestly at 
the gray-bearded, bare-chested poet. 
Walt rose up, and going over to the 
young man said solemnly, ‘‘ Young 
man, if you wish to speak to me you 
may.” Itis to Whitman’s credit that, 
although he mingled with the Bohe- 
mians, he was never of them, for he 
was strictly temperate in his con- 
sumption of beer, and temperance 
was abhorred in Bohemia. 

Handsome George Arnold, who 
wrote dainty verses, and died before 
he was thirty, was a frequenter of 
Pfafft’s. So was ‘‘Daisy”’ Shepherd, 
another minor poet. He also fell a 
victim to drink. Fitz James O’Brien, 
who was probably the best short story 
writer that New York has known, 
was more fortunate than his fellow- 
Bohemians, for he died fighting for 
the Union. At very rare intervals, 
Jane MclIlhenny—‘‘Ada_ Clare’’— 
came to Pfaff’s, where Clapp gave her 
the title of Queen of Bohemia. She 
wrote a novel that is now forgotten 
called ‘‘Only a Woman’s Heart,”’ 
which was mainly autobiographical. 
The poor woman died a terrible death 
from hydrophobia, contracted from 
the bite of her pet dog. There has 
never been any attempt to revive the 
New York Bohemia of the sixties, for 
which we may be re outly thankful. 
Young men to-day have better sense 
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than to fancy that literature cannot 
be fitly followed apart from drinking. 

A third literary centre of New York 
in the sixties was the Century Club. 
It was virtually the only literary club 
in New York, for the Atheneum was 
in the article of death, and the Lotos 
Club had not yet been founded. It 
was rather a solemn thing to belong 
to the Century. Elderly men of na- 
tional reputation, like Mr. Bryant, 
to mention a single name, dominated 
the club, and the newly elected mem- 
ber entered the portals of the Century 
with much the same feeling as he 
would have had in entering a church. 
No present member of the Century 
would recognize this description, for 
it is now years since the club was 
rejuvenated, and to-day the club- 
house holds no suggestion of either 
church or cemetery. 

The Lotos Club was organized in 
the office of the New York Leader. 
The founders of the organization— 
Andrew Wheeler, De Witt Van Buren, 
Montgomery Schuyler, George Howe, 
Harry Bateman, Tom Kennett, my- 
self and two or three others whose 
names I do not now recall—intended 
that the club should be composed 
exclusively of men associated profes- 
sionally with literature and the arts, 
but it was soon found impracticable 
thus to limit the membership. Since 
its first meetings, held in a barely fur- 
nished room in Irving Place, the club 
has grown and flourished greatly. 
Few of the present members remem- 
ber the evenings in Irving Place when 
Tom Knox, arrayed in Siberian furs, 
made tea in a gorgeous silver urn; and 
Randolfi sang “‘ Belofed Eye: Belofed 
Star,” with his wonderful though 
erratic voice, that carried all the way 
to Fourth Avenue, and on still nights 
soothed the policeman on his beat 
in front of Wallack’s. 
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no General Elec- 
tion, affecting the 

OWN Ge whole population, 
Cee al leading eventually 

. to the White House 
and other far-off regions of political 
strife. It concerned only the colored 
people, who, with all the happy mim- 
icry of their race, so keenly alive to 
the effect of pomp and ceremony, 
were about to follow the example of 
the white folks, and elect a Governor 
for themselves. 

It was a custom not without par- 
allel in many parts of the Southern 
States, and in this particular district it 
had held ground for fully a century, 
so that it was no new untried 
experiment, but rather a delightful 
recurrence of an_ old-established, 
well-rooted custom that now plunged 
Humphreysville deep in the throes 
of a colored election. 

Such an occasion seldom came 
oftener than once in a life-time, owing 
to unreasonable stretches of longevity 
on the part of colored Governors, who 
were not chosen, like the Popes, for 
their advanced age; so that, although 
the funeral of the late ‘‘Guv’ner”’ was 
of the most solemn description, calcu- 
lated to rouse the profoundest grief 
in the hearts of all who witnessed it, 
* the tears of Africa were all too quickly 
dried on mourners’ cheeks in the lively 
anticipation of electing his successor; 
so true is it all the world over—*‘ The 
King is dead; long live the King!” 

In the prospective delights of a 
now possible ‘“‘’leckshun’’ it would 
hardly be reasonable to expect that 
any one should unduly prolong his 
mourning for old Caleb, who for 
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twenty-five years had persistently 
kept them out of all electoral joys, 
nor look for inordinate grief at his 
decease now that he had unblocked 
the way at last, and lay resting, ex 
officie, in the front row of the little 
colored burying-ground upon the hill. 

So the colored community gave 
itself up unreservedly with no arriere 
pensée to the task before it; and the 
monotony of the past was soon for- 
gotten in the unwonted excitement of 
the present. A new ‘‘Guv’ner” was 
about to be elected with all the enthu- 
siasm that a hundred black heads and 
a hundred busy tongues were capable 
of, and that is saying a great deal, 
since in dusky politics tongues run 
higher and heads wag freer than in 
any other sphere of politics known. 
Bees at swarming-time were not more 
busy or more oblivious to all but their 
one great purpose than these clus- 
tered groups at cabin doors and 
windows. 

The clusters were thickest and the 
hum loudest round Black Sambo’s 
door. Black Sambo was the popular 
candidate—the stump-orator of the 
place, with so great a gift of the gab 
that it was commonly believed that 
if ever his tongue should fail him he 
could talk with his coat-tails. The 
plantation was convinced that the 
President himself could not beat him 
at oratory, and Sambo more than 
shared his neighbors’ opinion. He 
had felt the government upon his 
shoulders long before ‘“‘Unc’ Caleb” 
had shuffled off this mortal coil, and 
now, supremely confident of his own 
fitness for the office, he had strutted 
about the Quarters, delivering fine 
periods of oratory for a whole fort- 
night of self-appointed holiday; and 
the overseer, seeking to recall him 
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from these unprofitable heights, got 


-a ‘‘Guv’ner’s” bow and the proud 


rejoinder: ‘‘I ain’t got no time ter 
wuck, ‘case ob de duties ob my new 
perfession.”’ 

No chieftain in his kraal on the far 
banks of the Congo was more vain- 
glorious than Sambo; and the argu- 
ments he used to establish his position 
were so subtle and so numerous that 
his less-gifted compatriots went down 
before him as tamely and as inevitably 
as the Athenians before Socrates. 
There had been two or three com- 
petitors at the start, but these lesser 
lights had waned and gone out before 
the all-powerful beams of Sambo’s 
successful star. His door was _ be- 
sieged day and night by a crowd of 
dusky supporters, and the human 
hive buzzed and hummed with so 
intense a restlessness that work was, 
to all intents and purposes, at a stand- 
still. So disturbing an element had 
the “‘’leckshun”’ become, tHat every- 
thing on the plantation was more or 
less deranged by it; and young “‘ Marse 
Tom” Humphreys, lenient, like all 
old Virginian planters, towards the 
customs and traditions of colored life, 
frankly expressed a wish that old 
Caleb had not died when every negro 
was wanted for the field-work and 
the produce of the year awaited the 
ministry of black hands to carry it. 

The custom had some good at bot- 
tom of it, and had worked well in 
‘Unc’ Caleb's” day, but the present 
candidate was not of his type, and 
there were others ‘‘Marse Tom” 
would have preferred to see in that 
position—old favorites such as Jubal 
the fiddler, ‘‘ Unc’ Caleb’s”’ son, who, 
being in the direct line of succession, 
might have been supposed to have 
some chance of support, but whose 
dreamy, unpractical nature had put 
him out of the running. The acknow- 
ledged genius of the place, he had 
‘played down” five other plantations 
in open competition, -but he had no 
rhetorical powers, and was tongue- 
tied on every subject but music. On 
the occasion of the solemn announce- 
ment of ‘‘ Unc’ Caleb’s”’ death to the 
assembled negroes, an occasion when, 
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by all the laws of nature, a speech had 
been imperatively required of him, all 
he had been able to say was, ‘‘My 
po’ olé fader’s gone to glory,” and 
then, to the horror of his audience, 
had reseated himself. For that volu- 
ble race to be short of words was an 
unpardonable sin, and on the subject 
of death it was unheard of; for, in 
negro belief, orations, eulogies, la- 
ments, were as necessary to the 
departed soul as a Catholic mass. 

All night long Jubal’s wife, Maria, 
had sat up reciting to him all the 
beautiful death-sentiments her emo- 
tional dark nature was capable of, 
while Jubal sat silent and wet-eyed 
in a corner. By morning, Jubal had 
enough material for a dozen orations, 
and it was not Maria’s fault that he 
failed so signally in his duty towards 
the dead. All her life she had been 
coaching him to play his part as heir 
to his father’s authority, and now he 
had thrown away his chances in a 
sentence. After that, Maria’s tears 
for Unc’ Caleb were more bitter 
than any on the plantation, nor did 
her grief find any abatement in the 
thought of the coming election. In 
her young days she had been proud 
to marry the son of the ‘‘Guv’ner,”’ 
but her honors had always been vica- 
rious ones, and with the death of her 
father-in-law they had ceased alto- 
gether. Now, one does not live so 
near the steps of a throne without 
acquiring a complete knowledge of 
the advantages that belong to the 
position of a throne-holder. Maria’s 
practical mind was not led away by 
official honors only, though the 
glamour of these was so great that, 
even in Unc’ Caleb’s day, a modest 
enough old negro in private life, it 
was commonly reported that ‘‘ Marse 
Tom lived wif the Guv’ner!” 

Maria’s mind dwelt rather on the 
material advantages to be gained 
thereby—the plot of ground that the 
“Guv’ner’’ would receive for his own 
cultivation, the extra supplies from 
the ‘‘big house,’’ with unlimited to- 
bacco, and the reversion of all ‘‘ Marse 
Tom’s” broadcloth suits—‘‘ brodclof’’ 
and a stovepipe-hat being the only 
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attire etiquette permitted to colored 
‘‘Guv'ners.”” Every detail of the case 
was of necessity so well known to her. 
She had seen the judicial processes at 
work all her life—the streams of litig- 
ious negroes with their feuds and 
grievances to be settled, and Unc’ 
Caleb, an infallible figure of sable 
wisdom, conducting those dusky 
councils with all the gravity of white 
folks in Congress. And now the 
shoulders of his own son were too 
weak to wear his mantle, and it must 
go toa stranger. It was doubly bit- 
ter, since Jubal might be said to have 
been born in the purple, and might 
naturally have been expected to 
make an hereditary thing of it. 

Maria had been willing, perforce, 
to allow music a place in his life up 
till now. Just as Prince Hal might 
be allowed to follow his own vagaries 
unchecked till he came into his king- 
dom, so Jubal might fiddle to every- 
body’s need as long as his father was 
living; but now, like the prince of his- 
tory, he should put aside his own 
inclinations and take upon himself 
the hereditary duties of his position. 
But to Maria’s horror and dismay he 
declined to emerge from his position 
as heir-apparent into the full réle of 
kingship, refusing utterly to give up 
his quondam freedom and seclusion, 
and openly preferring to remain Jubal 
the fiddler, rather than take the proud 
title of Jubal the ‘“‘Guv’ner,”’ which 
might so easily have been his. Maria 
felt herself powerless. 

‘“Yo’ sho ain’t no more ’count dan 
de wind in de trees,’”’ she said help- 
lessly. ‘‘Yo’sjesta po’ two-foot fool; 
an’ dat what dey all sey. Sambo, he 
sey yo’s ‘a po’ fool’; an’ ole Miss, she 
shake her head at me vexed-like, an’ 
sey yo’s ‘a blind fool’; an’ Marse Tom 
he smile dat queer smile ob his, an’ 
he sey, yo’s a ‘divine fool,’ an’ dat 
likely de worse fool ob all. Dat mu- 
sick am yo’ curse, Jubal, ef yo’ haden- 
ter got dat musick in yo’ inside yo’d 
be a ’sputable member of society.” 

““Does dey sey all dat ob de mu- 
sick?” said Jubal with a wounded 
incredulous look. ‘“‘I sho gwine ter 
teach dem better, honey.’’ 
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Maria had moved him at last; she 
had touched him on the side of his 
art, but she was too full of her own 
grievances to perceive how deeply 
her random shot had gone home. For 
Maria had more than one bitter pill to 
swallow. Besides the ‘‘Guv’nership,”’ 
there was the subsidiary office of 
‘““Guv’ner’s” wife, and Black Sam- 
bo’s Sue would now fill that long- 
coveted position, and take precedence 
of all feminine life upon the planta- 
tion. Sue was a ‘“‘no-class’”’ negress, 
picked out from among the field- 
hands for her glossy good looks, when 
Sambo was a gay young bachelor 
with no thoughts of “politics” under 
his woolly thatch. She had toiled 
barefoot, in the sun, when Maria had 
worn boots in the high service of ‘‘ole 
Miss,” up at the ‘‘big house’’; for 
Maria had been a house-servant, and 
was therefore a “‘quality” negress, 
and as such could never associate 
with the field-hands, between whom 
and the house-servants a great gulf 
was fixed. Maria was quite sure 
of her own qualifications for the post. 
Shrewder than most, her judgment 
had been trained under ‘‘ole Miss” 
herself, whose charities she had helped 
to allocate and distribute; and “‘ole 
Miss” had long learnt to rely on 
Maria’s shrewd estimate of her race, 
and to appeal to her on many points 
of. domestic discipline. It was the 
last drop in her cup, but what was 
Maria to do, handicapped by a hus- 
band who, though the legitimate heir 
to the power, yet steadfastly turned 
his back upon it, and spent his time 
in back corners of the woods crooning 
to his old fiddle when he should have 
been spending it marshalling his 
forces and making his calling and 
election sure. 

As a husband, Maria had nothing 
to complain of in Jubal; she acknow- 
ledged him to be the best father on 
the estate. All helpless creatures 
loved him, though helpful people 
avoided him, dumb animals -nosed 
him out as a friend, and where chil- 
dren were concerned he was as irre- 
sistible in his old flapping coat as the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. He would 











walk the floor all night with a little 
‘“‘teether’’ in trouble on his shoulder, 
and his large bony forefinger was as 
good for cutting a tooth upon as it 
was for drawing tunes from the fiddle. 
Sometimes on a return from his lonely 
wanderings in the woods, he would 
find a cabin divided against itself; 
hot maternal indignation pouring 
itself out on young chastised limbs 
in a scene of youthful discomfiture. 
He took no apparent heed or part, 
just took up his fiddle again, and peace 
fell on the troubled domestic waters. 

That so ‘‘biddable’”’ a man should 
set up as a passive resister to his own 
wife was most “‘discredible”; and it 
was amid a tumult of conflicting emo- 
tions that the ‘‘’leckshun” day at 
length drew near. 

The night had fallen, a silvery Sep- 
tember night, and the first stars 
showed as points of light in a dreamy 
luminous sky. Low clouds upon the 
horizon flashed at slow intervals into 
quiet heat-lightning, which illumined 
like a tender search-light from heaven 
the groups of moving figures, stepping 
briskly along every pathway in one 
direction. It was a packed assembly 
in the meeting-house; by 7 o’clock 
there was scarcely breathing-space. 
The hour of his triumph had come, 
and Black Sambo, already treading 
in spirit the blissful paths of office, 
stood upon the platform, shining 
with success and unctuous with self- 
congratulatory assurance. Black 
Sambo’s wife, also, looked on with 
an exalted eye, out of which she 
cast pitying glances at the other 
women whose husbands were not 
Sambos. Only Maria’s pride kept 
her from a complete break-down. 

‘“T’s glad it gwine out ob de fambly. 
I’s ’bout tired ob niggers’ quarrels,” 
she loudly proclaimed to hide her 
smarting feelings. She had a rushing 
in the head, and heard Black Sambo’s 
speech in a dream that was all night- 
mare. He was very. pompous, very 
loud, and very fluent; the words ran 
off his tongue like rain off a cabin- 
roof; Utopia was coming, or the 
millennium. His promises were loud 
and many, his protestations full and 
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complete, as he rolled his eyes and 
puffed out his cheeks in the face of an 
admiring constituency. He thanked 
them for the honor they had done 
him, which he hoped to hand down to 
his “‘prosperity.’’ (Sambo meant to 
found a dynasty, at least.) ‘‘Brud- 
ers an’ sisters, I’s sho de candidate 
fo’ yo’-uns. I see it in yo’ eyes, an’ 
I see it in yo’ faces. I ’s de Guv’ner 
fo’ yo’-uns, ’case I know de workin’s 
ob yo’ hearts, and de longing’s ob vo’ 
breasts. Dar ain’t no one knows dis 
so intimatiously as dis chile. Yo’ 
gotter hab yo’ cause upheld, yo’ gotter 
hab yo’ wants made known, an’ who 
gwine do dat like me wif de nachul 
gift ob langwidge dat nuffin’ doan tire, 
dat ’s neber been beat yet. I ain’ta 
boastin’, brudders an’ sisters, ’case yo’ 
know I speak de trufe. I war born 
talkin’, an’ I argied wif my ole Mammy 
de fustest time I open my mouf, an’ 
dar ain’t any dat ken get de better 
ob Sambo’s tongue; an’ dat’s what 
yo’-uns want. A man_ ’‘thouten 
words am like a tree ’thouten leaves; 
eben de birds dey laugh at him.” 
And here Black Sambo threw mean- 
ing glances of contempt in the direc- 
tion of the tongue-tied Jubal. “‘It 
am de ’scrutable way ob Providence, 
one man kin talk an’ anoder be dumb 
like de ox an’ de ass; an’ ’case dey's 
got no power wif de tongue, dey try 
ter meck up wif de fool tings liken 
musick an’ fiddlin’ an’ sech,’’ still 
covering Jubal with his eye. ‘‘But 
dem dat de Lawd gib de gift ob de 
tongue, dey doan need nuffin’ else, 
‘case dey’s full up wif words, an’ sinse, 
an’ de comfort ob langwidge.”’ 

Loud and unanimous applause 
greeted the conclusion of Sambo’s 
speech. Bounce and bluster are sure 
of a following, and nowhere more so 
than among the impressionable chil- 
dren of the desert. They had ac- 
cepted him at his own valuation, as 
their leader and spokesman, and now 
acclaimed him to the skies. 

The babel and confusion were at 
their height, when an unexpected 
thing happened. Jubal, who had sat 
listless and absent-minded during 
Sambo’s peroration, now rose to his 
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feet, and stood before them, his placid 
worn face so like the ex-Governor’s, 
though with all the shrewder lines 
left out, that even the new party so 
triumphantly acclaiming his rival 
could not but feel guiltily conscious 
of it. He stood alone, without a 
follower, a Crown Prince without a 
crown, painfully calling up the tardy 
words that so plainly failed him at 
his need. It was no concern of his 
this babel and fuss, but for one thing, 
he was an idealist about to defend 
his ideal. 

‘“‘T ain’t no speaker,”’ was his first 
halting phrase, as he looked depre- 
catingly at his audience still flushed 
with the new wine of Sambo’s elo- 
quence. ‘“‘But yo’ all gwine meck 
one mistake dis night, dat I gwine set 
right. Dey tell me,”’ and here Jubal’s 
eyes opened wide with a grieved as- 
tonished expression, ‘“‘dat de musick 
ain’t no sarvice ter de warld ’tall, dat 
it cain’t help ter govern folks, an’ 
dat me an’ pussons liken me am fools, 
an’ soft-headed, an’ no good ’tall, 
case ob de musick inside ob us. Dey 
sey dat de musick am a triflin’ no- 
count ting, jest fit fer de chilluns, an’ 
ain’t got nuffin’ ter do wif de serious 
business ob life. Now,” and the 
gentle-faced speaker gathered wrath 
as he went along, ‘I ain’t got no 
power ob de tongue, but it ain’t only 
de tongue dat kin speak. Yo’ hab 
heard what de tongue kin sey dis 
evenin,’ an’ now yo’ gwine ter hear 
what de musick kin sey, ’case de mu- 
sick am de powerfullest ting in de 
warld, an’ I gwine meck it de power- 
fullest ting in dis room ter night’; 
and Jubal, with the air of a Moses 
rebuking the backslidings of his peo- 
ple, swung the instrument to his chin, 
and the argument began. He was on 
the defensive at last, but he was de- 
fending music, not himself; her repu- 
tation was at stake, her rights, not 
his, were impugned. And the great 
goddess he had worshipped so faith- 
fully all his life, the supreme beauti- 
fier of life, the comforter of men, was 
surely at his elbow when this new 
‘“‘Lobgesang,” in praise of Music, fell 
from his bow. 
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It was a whole Symphonia Do- 
mestica of the dark race that first held 
his hearers spell-bound, in which birth 
and bridal and death had a place, a 
fine commingling of cradle-songs, 
love-songs, requiems, epithalamiums 
floating out over the whole range of 
life, and bringing personal proof to 
every one there. For each of his 
hearers lay so open to attack; their 
memories were all on Jubal’s side, 
and witnessed against their owners. 
At festivals, at ‘‘mournin’s,’’ at ‘‘ ber- 
ryin’s,”’ at the departure of the very 
old, and at the arrival of the very 
young, Jubal, with his simple art, had 
used ‘‘motives’’ as freely and as un- 
erringly as greater musicians than he 
have done, and there was no phase in 
colored history but had its Leitmotiv 
of tenderest melody, its little herald- 
ing notes of gladdest joy or saddest 
sorrow. Each well-known tune, as it 
was strung on the chain that Jubal 
was forging, had a personal applica- 
tion and fitted the life-story of this 
or that dark brother or sister, and 
was inextricably bound up with this 
or that chapter of their history. Here 
was the gala-tune to which you 
marched so lightly on your wedding- 
morn; and here was the tune behind 
which your feet lagged so heavily as 
you climbed the low hill to the 
burying-ground, and left some lost 
affection there. Here were gay affir- 
mative tunes, and sad negative ones; 
for the ‘‘chilluns”’; bird-tunes; idle 
sun-hot summer tunes; quiet dark 
winter ones. Jubal showed no mercy, 
like a father-confessor, the fiddle 
knew all the secrets of the human 
heart, and held them quivering in the 
air. The instrument Jubal ostensi- 
bly played upon was the fiddle 
‘‘Marse Tom” had given him, but 
the instrument he really played upon 
was the quick-beating hearts of the 
colored people heaving and palpitat- 
ing around him. Back and forth 
went the bow on its vindicatory mis- 
sion, and now, after their personal 
needs had been reached, came a larger 
note—the Symphonia Politica, the 
needs of the body-politic. As the 
sounds dropped from the bow, an in- 
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fluence too great to resist swept over 
his auditors. Black Sambo’s shallow 
utterances faded from their minds— 
the self-seekers, and the place-hunters 
fell away, their narrow centre lost 
in the ever-widening horizons the 
fiddle opened up to them, like the 
desert vistas of African immensity. 
Sambo had shown them the littleness 
of power; Jubal was showing them 
its vastness. They did not under- 
stand it any more than the trees un- 
derstand the music that the wind 
wrings from their passive branches, 
but some great revulsion had passed 
over the room. Bodies rocked, heads 
swayed, arms were uplifted; only Maria 
guessed the truth—the great power 
that had governed her life was gov- 
erning Jubal’s without his knowing 
it. It was on her side at last; he was 
playing himself straight into the gov- 
ernorship; in vindicating music he 
had found the dominant. Then a 
wonderful thing happened. Jubal, 
still drawing those inspired notes 
from the fiddle, stepped from the 
platform with an air of exultation, 
and as he passed down the ‘“‘island” 
of the little meeting-house with head 
erect, every row fell in behind him in 
silent order, until not a single member 
of the gathering remained behind, 
only Black Sambo and his wife slunk 
away in the all-merciful darkness, 
overthrown by the omnipotence of 
the power they had so lately rejected. 

Up at the ‘‘big house, ‘‘Marse 
Tom” was sitting over his wine in 
the great west parlor with ‘‘ole Miss” 
by his side. He wore an air of fine 
tolerance and quizzical good-humor 
as he leaned back in his chair discuss- 
ing with the manner of a genial satirist 
the rather personal topic of the col- 
ored election; but ‘‘ole Miss’s”’ cameo- 
finished face had a cloud of vexation 
upon it, and her voice had a ring of 
distinct disapproval. 

““T think you should have settled 
the matter out of hand,” she was say- 
ing. ‘“‘If youhad put up Jubal as your 
nominee he would have been elected 
without a murmur. After all we 


know better what is good for them 
than they do themselves, and Jubal’s 
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She 


was your nurse as a boy, and the most 


wife is an excellent woman. 
faithful servant I ever had. Her 
judgment is as much to be relied upon 
as any white person’s, and she has 
been the greatest help to me in the 
management of the women and 
children.” 

‘“‘Ah, I see, Mother; Maria is your 
nominee. She was to have been the 
dea ex machina—the power behind 
the throne. If I had known your 
plans, I might have fallen in with 
them better, but the Salic Law is 
strong among the primitive races; in- 
deed, it was the primitive races that 
first brought that law against petti- 
coat government into existence, if I 
remember rightly, and you would 
have had trouble there, Mother.” 

“You are laying up trouble for 
yourself, I am afraid. Old Caleb was 
a power among his followers, and kept 
them in order; but no one is going 
to follow Black Sambo. You will 
have all sorts of petty annoyances 
to contend with, and much more 
work to do in the management of 
the people.” 

“Well, I am bound to miss old 
Caleb; he made an excellent buffer, 
and saved me a lot of bother and trou- 
ble. I expect to sit in the office a 
good many hours a day before I get 
his successor into shape. But take 
comfort, Mother. I promise you 
Black Sambo shall get no sinecure, 
and it will knock some of the nonsense 
out of him. ‘ Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown,’ you know, and 
I expect he will wish himself well out 
of it before long.”’ 

Just now the sound of the advan- 
cing fiddle and the tramp of feet in 
the distance was borne in through the 
open window, and there was a world 
of indulgence on ‘‘ Marse Tom’s”’ face 
as he rose and offered his arm cere- 
moniously to ‘‘ole Miss.”’ 

‘There, Mother, they are coming 
at last. Let us go out into the hall, 
that we may be ready to welcome 
his Excellency the Governor! Jubal 
is playing his rival in with musical 
honor.” 

“I wonder Maria lets him—he has 
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no pride at all,’ said ‘‘ole Miss’”’ 
with disapproval. 

‘“Well, Mother, you and I owe 
something to Jubal. He is like the 
scapegoat upon whom the sins and 
shortcomings of others have been laid. 
When I gave Jubal that old Strad 
of mine, I sent my own aspirations 
and ambitions along with him into 
the wilderness—into that delightful 
world where dreamers and visionaries 
have it all their own way, and are 
called fools by practical people for 
their pains. Thus I saved my hold 
on practical life at Jubal’s expense, 
“and you have to thank him that your 
son has as much common-sense as he 
has; but I always feel a little guilty 
towards Jubal, just as a rich conscript 
must feel towards his paid substitute 
when he gets killed in battle, or has 
to bear all the scars and knocks which 
the conscript himself escapes. By 
Jove! the beggar plays like one in- 
spired to-night. I should never have 
made as good a musician as Jubal. It 
is worth going out into the wilderness 
to play like that!” 

Mother and son passed in stately 
fashion from the room into the large 
hall beyond, where the chattering 
house-negroes were already assembled 
for the impending ceremony, and took 
up their position at the head of the 
great steps, under the broad veranda 
that ran its embracing pillars round 
the old colonial mansion. The tramp 
of many feet and the sound of the fid- 
dle gained momentarily upon the ear; 
the dark heads were advancing nearer 
and nearer; now the avenue was tra- 
versed, and Jubal, the leader, brought 
the cortege to a halt under the wide 
portico, within a few yards of ‘“‘ole 
Miss,” and let his arm sink to his 
side for the first time, with a dazed 
and bewildered look. 

‘‘Marse Tom’s” eye wandered over 
the swarming black heads seeking in 
vain for Black Sambo. 

“The rogue is not usually afflicted 
with modesty; he means to appear 
with enhanced glory just at the 
right stage moment, I suppose,’’ he 


whispered to his mother, expecting 
each moment the serried ranks to 
open and disclose the flamboyant 
figure of the plantation orator. Aloud 
he said, ‘‘Welcome, friends! You 
are here to-night to tell us your 
decision. I therefore call upon you 
to name the new Governor.” 

Suddenly the summer night was 
vocal with one great shout, that 
seemed to shake the firmament, 
and a hundred throats opened simul- 
taneously to emit the cry, ‘‘ Jubal! 
Jubal!” 


It was a painful awakening for 
Jubal when he descended from his 
mood of exultation to find that great- 
ness had been thrust upon him, and 
that by his own hand. The chains 
of office were heavy and grievous to 
him, and the constraints of his high 
position galled his free spirit. After 
a week of it, he fled to silent refuges 
in the woods, leaving Maria as his 
‘“‘dep'ty”’ to carry on the manage- 
ment of affairs. 

‘““De Guv’ner sey,” was a formula 
sweet as honey to her lips, and it pre- 
faced all her administrative efforts. 
**De Guv’ner sey dat Casar gwine hab 
no sorter berryin’ ’tall, an’ only three 
mourners fer de sake ob de widder, 
“case he wur de thievingest, good-fer- 
nuffin’est nigger “bout de place; de 
Guv’ner sey dat sister Lindy-Ann 
can’t marry agin till she dun do de 
three months’ mournin’ fer her fust 
husband; de Guv’ner sey dat no chile 
on dis yer plantation hab got ter go 
ter hoodoos, ner listen ter devil-talk, 
by order of ‘ole Miss.’” 

After each new stroke of policy, 
‘‘Marse Tom” would look at ‘‘ole 
Miss” with a twinkle in his eye, and 
say he had never met a better ‘‘ Guv’- 
ner” than Maria. And Maria herself, 
at the zenith of her power, would look 
at the fiddle as it lay on the dresser in 
the kitchen with very much the same 
expression on her beaming face as 
her ancestors in equatorial Africa 
may have bestowed upon a favorite 
fetish. 
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WAS walking, the 
other day, along 
a road at Cam- 
bridge, engulfed 
in a torrent of 
cloth-capped and 
coated young men 
all flowing one 
way—going to see or, as it is now 
called, to “‘watch’”’ a match. We 
met a little girl walking with her 
governess in the opposite direction. 
There was a baleful light of intellect 
in the child’s eye, and a preponderance 
of forehead combined with a certain 
lankness of hair betrayed, I fancy, an 
ingenuous academical origin. The girl 
was looking round her with an unholy 
sense of superiority, and as we passed 
she said to her governess in a clear- 
cut, complacent tone, ‘“‘We’re quite 
exceptional, aren’t we?” To which 
the governess replied briskly, ‘‘ Laura, 
don’t be ridiculous!” To which ex- 
hortation Laura replied with self-sat- 
isfied pertinacity, ‘‘No, but we are 
exceptional, are n’t we?” 

Ah, Miss Laura, I thought to my- 
self, you are one of those people with 
a dramatic sense of your own import- 
ance. It will probably make you a 
very happy, and an absolutely insuf- 
ferable person! I have little doubt 
that the tiny prig was saying to her- 
self: ‘‘I daresay that all these men are 
wondering who is the clever-looking 
little girl who is walking in the oppo- 
site direction to the-match, and has 
probably something better to do than 
to look on at matches.”’ It is a great 
question whether one ought to wish 
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people to nourish illusions about 
themselves, or whether one ought to 
desire such illusions to be dispelled. 
They certainly add immensely to 
people’s happiness, but on the other 
hand, if life is an educative progress, 
and if the aim of human beings is or 
ought to be the attainment of moral 
perfection, then the sooner that these 
illusions are dispelled the better. 

It is one of the many questions 
which depend upon the great fact as 
to whether our identity is prolonged 
after death. If identity is not pro- 
longed, then one would wish people 
to maintain every illusion which 
makes life happier; and there is cer- 
tainly no illusion which brings people 
such supreme and unfailing content- 
ment as the sense of their own signifi- 
cance in the world. This illusion 
rises superior to all failures and disap- 
pointments. It makes the smallest 
and simplest act seem momentous. 
The world for such persons is merely 
a theatre of gazers in which they dis- 
charge their part appropriately and 
successfully. I know several people 
who have the sense very strongly, 
who are conscious from morning to 
night, in all that they do or say, 
of an admiring audience; and who, 
even if their circle is wholly indiffer- 
ent, find food for delight in the con- 
sciousness of how skilfully and satis- 
factorily they discharge their duties. 

I remember once hearing a wor- 
thy clergyman, of no particular force, 
begin a speech at a missionary meet- 
ing by saying that people had often 
asked him what was the secret of his 
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smile; and that he had always replied 
that he was unaware that his smile 
had any special quality; but that if it 
indeed was so, and it would be idle 
to pretend that a good many people 
had not noticed it, it was that he im- 
ported a resolute cheerfulness into 
all that he did. The man, as I have 
said, was notin any way distinguished, 
but there can be no doubt that 
the thought of his heavenly smile 
was a very sustaining one, and that 
the sense of responsibility that the 
possession of such a characteristic 
gave him undoubtedly made him en- 
deavor to smile like the Cheshire cat, 
when he did not feel particularly 
cheerful. 

It is not, however, common to find 
people make such a frank and candid 
confession of their superiority. The 
feeling is generally kept for more or 
less private consumption. The un- 
derlying self-satisfaction generally 
manifests itself, for instance, with 
people who have no real illusions, say, 
about their personal appearance, in 
leading them to feel, after a chance 
glance at themselves in a mirror, that 
they really do not look so bad in 
certain lights. A dull preacher wil! 
repeat to himself, with a private relish, 
a sentence out of a very common- 
place discourse of his own, and think 
that that was really an original 
thought and that he gave it an im- 
pressive emphasis; or a student will 
make a very unimportant discovery, 
press it upon the attention of some 
great authority on the subject, extort 
a half-hearted assent, and will then 
go about saying: “I mentioned my 
discovery to Professor A he 
was quite excited about it, and urged 
the immediate publication of it.” 
Or a commonplace woman will give 
a tea-party, and plume herself upon 
the éclat with which it went off. The 
materials are ready to hand in any 
life; the quality is not the same as 
priggishness, though it is closely akin 
to it; it no doubt exists in the minds 
of many really successful people, and 
if it is not flagrantly betrayed, it is 
often an important constituent of 
their success. But the happy part 





of it is that the dramatic sense is often 
freely bestowed upon the most incon- 
spicuous and unintelligent persons, 
and fills their lives with a conscious- 
ness of romance and joy. It concerns 
itself mostly with public appearances 
upon however minute a scale, and 
thus it is a rich source of consolation 
and self-congratulation. Even if it 
falls upon one who has no social gifts 
whatever, whose circle of friends tends 
to diminish as life goes on, whose 
invitations tend to decrease, it still 
frequently survives in a consciousness 
of being profoundly interesting, and 
consoles itself by believing that, under 
different circumstances and in a more 
perceptive society, the fact would 
have received a wider recognition. 
But, after all, as with many things, 
much depends upon the way that 
illusions are cherished. When this 
dramatic sense is bestowed upon a 
heavy-handed, imperceptive, egotis- 
tical person, it becomes a terrible 
affliction to other people, unless in- 
deed the onlooker possesses the hu- 
morous spectatorial curiosity; when 
it becomes a matter of delight to find 
a person behaving characteristically, 
striking the hour punctually, and 
being, as Mr. Bennet thought of Mr. 
Collins, fully as absurd as one had 
hoped. It then becomes a pleasure, 
and not necessarily an unkind one, 
because it gives the deepest satisfac- 
tion to the victim, to tickle the egotist 
as one might tickle a trout, to draw 
him on by innocent questions, to in- 
duce him to unfold and wave his 
flag high in the air. I had once a 
worthy acquaintance whose occa- 
sional visits were to me a source of 
infinite pleasure—and I may add that 
I have no doubt that they gave him 
a pleasure quite as acute,—because 
he only required the simplest fly to 
be dropped on the pool, when he 
came heavily to the top and swal- 
lowed it. I have heard him deplore 
the vast size of his correspondence, 
the endless claims made upon him for 
counsel. I have heard him say with 
a fatuous smile that there were liter- 
ally hundreds of people who day by 
day brought their pitcher of self-pity 
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to be filled at his pump of sympathy: 
that he wished he could have a little 
rest, but that he supposed that it was 
a plain duty for him to minister thus 
to human needs, though it took it out 
of him terribly. I suppose that some 
sort of experience must have lain be- 
hind this confession, for my friend 
was a decidedly moral man, and 
would not tell a deliberate untruth; 
the only difficulty was that I could 
not conceive where he kept his stores 
of sympathy, because I had never 
heard him speak of any subject ex- 
cept himself, and I suppose that his 
method of consolation, if he was con- 
sulted, was to relate some striking 
instance out of his own experience in 
which grace triumphed over nature. 

Sometimes, again, the dramatic 
sense takes the form of an exaggerated 
self-depreciation. ] was reading the 
other day the life of a very devoted 
clergyman, who said on his death-bed 
to one standing by him: “If anything 
is done in memory of me, let a plain 
slab be placed on my grave with my 
initials and the date, and the words 
‘the unworthy priest of this parish ’— 
that must be all.” 

The man’s modesty was absolutely 
sincere; yet what a strange confusion 
of modesty and vanity after all! If 
the humility had been perfectly unaf- 
fected, he would have felt that the 
man who really merited such a de- 
scription: deserved no memorial at all; 
or again, if he had had no sense of 
credit, he would have left the choice 
of a memorial to any who might wish 
to commemorate him. If one ana- 
lyses the feeling underneath the 
words, it will be seen to consist of a 
desire to be remembered, a hope 
almost amounting to a belief that his 
work was worthy of commemoration, 
coupled with a sincere desire not to 
exaggerate its value. And yet silence 
would have attested his humility far 
more effectually than any calculated 
speech! . 

The dramatic sense is not a thing 
which necessarily increases as life goes 
on; some people have it from the very 
beginning. I have an elderly friend 
who is engaged on a very special sort 
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of scientific research of a wholly unin- 
portant kind. He is just as incapable 
as my sympathetic friend of talking 
about anything except his own inter- 
ests. ‘‘ You don’t mind my speaking 
about my work?”’ he says with a bril- 
liant smile; ‘“‘you see it means so 
much to me.’’ And then, after ex- 
plaining some. highly technical detail, 
he will add: ‘‘Of course this seems to 
you very minute, but it is work that 
has got to be done by someone; it is 
only laying a little stone in the temple 
of science. Of course I often feel I 
should like to spread my wings and 
take a wider flight, but I do seem to 
have a special faculty for this kind 
of work, and I suppose it is my duty 
to stick to it.” And he will pass his 
hand wearily over his brow, and ex- 
pound another technical detail. He 
apologises ceaselessly for dwelling 
on his own work, but in no place or 
company have I ever heard him do 
otherwise; and he is certainly one of 
the happiest people I know. 

But, on the other hand, it is a 
rather charming quality to find in 
combination with a certain balance 
of mind. Unless a man is interesting 
to himself he cannot easily be inter- 
esting to others; there is a youthful 
and ingenuous sense of romance and 
drama which can exist side by side 
with both modesty and sympathy, 
rather akin to the habit common to 
imaginative children of telling them- 
selves long stories in which they are 
the heroes of the tale. But people 
who have this faculty are generally 
mildly ashamed of it; they do not 
believe that their fantastic adven- 
tures are likely to happen. They 
only think how pleasant it would be 
if things arranged themselves so. It 
all depends on whether such dramati- 
sation is looked upon in the light of an 
amusement, or whether it is applied 
in a heavy-handed manner to real life. 
Imaginative children, who have true 
sympathy and affection as well, gen- 
erally end by finding the real world, 
as they grow up into it, such an as- 
tonishing and interesting place that 
their horizon extends and they apply 
to other people, to their relationships 
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and meetings, the zest and interest 
that they formerly applied only to 
themselves. The kind of tempera- 
ment that falls a helpless victim to 
dramatic egotism is generally the 
priggish and self-satisfied man, who 
has a fervent belief in his own influ- 
ence and the duty of exercising it on 
others. Most of us, one may say 
gratefully, are kept humble by our 
failures and even by our sins. If the 
path of the transgressor is hard, the 
path of the righteous man is often 
harder. If a man is born free from 
grosser temptations, vigorous, active, 
robust, the chances are ten to one 
that he falls into the snare of self- 
righteousness and moral complacency. 
He passes judgment on others, he 
compares himself favorebly with 
them. A spice of unpopularity gives 
him a still more fatal bias, because 
he thinks that he is persecuted for 
his goodness, when he is only dis- 
liked for his superiority. He becomes 
content to warn people, and if they 
reject his advice and get into diffi- 
culties, he is not wholly ill-pleased. 
Whereas the diffident person, who 
tremblingly assumes the responsibil- 
ity for someone else’s life, is beset 
by miserable regrets if his penitent 
escapes him, and attributes it to his 
own mismanagement. The truth is 
that moral indignation is a luxury 
that very few people can afford to 
indulge in. And if it is true that 
a rich man can with difficulty enter 
the kingdom of heaven, it is also true 
that the dramatic man finds it still 
more’ difficult. He is impervious to 
criticism, because he bears it with 
meekness. He has so good a con- 
science that he cannot believe himself 
in the wrong. If he makes an egre- 
gious blunder, he says to himself with 
infinite solemnity that itis mght that 
his self-satisfaction should be ten- 
derly purged away, and glories in 
his own humility. A far wholesomer 
frame of mind is that of the philoso- 
pher who said, when complimented 
on the mellowness that advancing 
years had brought him, that he still 
reserved to himself the right of damn- 
ing things in general. Because the 
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truth is that the things which really 
discipline us are the painful, dreary, 
intolerable things of life, the results 
of one’s own meanness, stupidity 
and weakness, or the black catastro- 
phes which sometimes overwhelm 
us, and not the things which we pi- 
ously and cheerfully accept as min- 
istering to our consciousness of worth 
and virtue. 

If I say that the dramatic failing 
is apt to be more common among the 
clergy than among ordinary mortals, 
it is because the clerical vocation is 
one that tempts men who have this 
temperament strongly developed to 
enter it, and afterwards provides a 
good deal of sustenance to the partic- 
ular form of vanity that lies behind 
the temptation. The dramatic sense 
loves public appearances and trap- 
pings, processions and ceremonies. 
The instinctive dramatist who is also 
a clergyman tends to think of him- 
self as moving to his place in the sanc- 
tuary in a solemn progress, with a 
worn spiritual aspect, robed as a son 
of Aaron. He likes to picture himself 
as standing in the pulpit pale with 
emotion, his eye gathering fire as he 
bears witness to the truth or testifies 
against sin. He likes to believe that 
his words and intonations have a 
thrilling quality, a fire or a delicacy, 
as the case may be, which scorches or 
penetrates the sin-burdened heart. 
It may be thought that this criticism 
is unduly severe. I do not for a mo- 
ment say that the attitude is uni- 
versal, but it is commoner, I am sure, 
than one would like to believe; and 
neither do I say that it is inconsistent 
with deep earnestness and vital seri- 
ousness. I would go further, and 
maintain that such a dramatic con- 
sciousness is a valuable quality for 
men who have to sustain at all a 
spectacular part. It very often lends 
impressiveness to a man, and con- 
vinces those who hear and see him 
of his sincerity; while a man who 
thinks nothing of appearances often 
fails to convince his audience that he 
cares more for his message than for 
the fact that he is the mouthpiece of 
it. I find it very difficult to say 
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whether it is well for people who 
cherish such illusions about their 
personal impressiveness to get rid 
of such illusions when personal im- 
pressiveness is a real factor in their 
success. To do a thing really well 
it is essential to have a _ substan- 
tial confidence in one’s aptitude for 
the task. And undoubtedly diffi- 
dence and humility, however sincere, 
are a bad outfit for a man in a pub- 
lic position. I am inclined to think 
that self-confidence, and a certain de- 
gree of self-satisfaction, are valuable 
assets, so long as & man _ believes 
primarily in the importance of what 
he has to say and do, and only secon- 
darily in his own power of, and fitness 
for, saying and doing it. 

There is an interesting story—I do 
not vouch for the truth of it—that 
used to be told of Cardinal Manning, 
who undoubtedly had a strong sense 
of dramatic effect. He was put- 
ting on his robes one evening in the 
sacristy of the cathedral at West- 
minster, when a noise was heard at 
the door, as of one who was deter- 
mined on forcing an entrance in spite 
of the remonstrances of the attend- 
ants. In a moment a big, strongly- 
built person, looking like a prosperous 
man of business, labouring under a 
vehement and passionate emotion, 
came quickly in, looked about him, 
and advancing to Manning poured 
out a series of indignant reproaches. 
“You have got hold of my boy,” he 
said, “‘with your hypocritical and 
sneaking methods; you have made 
him a Roman Catholic; you have 
ruined the happiness and peace of 
our home; you have broken his moth- 
ers heart and overwhelmed us in 
misery.’’ He went on in this strain 
at some length. Manning, who was 
standing in his cassock, drew himself 
up in an attitude of majestic dignity, 
and waited until the intruder’s elo- 
quence had exhausted itself, and 
had ended with threatening gestures. 
Some of those present would have 
intervened, but Manning with an air 
of command waved them back, and 
then, pointing his hand at the man, he 
said: “‘ Now, sir, I have allowed you to 
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have your say and you shall hear me 
in reply. You have traduced Holy 
Church, you have broken in upon the 
sanctuary, you have uttered vile 
and abominable slanders against the 
Faith; and I tell you,’ he added— 
pausing for an instant with flashing 
eyes and marble visage—‘‘I tell you 
that within three months you will 
be a Catholic yourself.’”” He then 
turned sharply on his heel and went 
on with his preparations. The man 
was utterly discomfited; he made 
as though he would speak, but was 
unable to find words; he looked 
round, and eventually slunk out of 
the sacristy in silence. 

One of those present ventured to 
ask Manning afterwards about the 
strange scene. ‘‘Had the Cardinal,” 
he inquired, ‘“‘any sudden premoni- 
tion that the man himself would 
adopt the Faith in so short a time?” 
Manning smiled indulgently, putting 
his hand on the other’s shoulder, and* 
said: ‘‘Ah, my dear friend, who shall 
say? You see it was a very awkward 
moment, and I had to deal with the 
situation as I best could.”’ 

That was an instance of supreme 
presence of mind and great dramatic 
force; but one is not sure whether it 
was a wholly apostolical method of 
handling the position. 

But, to transfer the question from 
the ecclesiastical region into the 
region of common life, it is undoubt- 
edly true that if a man or a woman 
has a strong sense of moral issues, 
a deep feeling of responsibility and 
sympathy, an anxious desire to help 
things forward, then a dramatic 
sense of the value of manner, speech, 
gesture and demeanour is a highly 
effective instrument. It is often said 
that the people who wield a great 
personal influence have the gift of 
making the individual with whom 
they are dealing feel that his case is 
the most interesting and important 
with which they have ever come in 
contact, and of inspiring and main- 
taining a special kind of relationship 
between themselves and their peti- 
tioner. That is no doubt a very 
encouraging thing for the applicant 
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to feel, even though he is sensible 
enough to realise that his case is only 
one among many with which his ad- 
viser is dealing, and probably not the 
most significant. Upon such a qual- 
ity as this the success of statesmen, 
lawyers, physicians, largely depends. 
But where the dramatic sense is com- 
bined with egotism, selfishness, and in- 
difference to the claims of others, it 
is a terrible inheritance. It ministers, 
as I have said before, to its possessor’s 
self-satisfaction; but on the other 
hand it is a failing which goes so deep 
and which permeates so intimately 
the whole moral nature, that its cure 
is almost impossible without the gift 
of what the Scripture calls ‘‘a new 
heart.” Such self-complacency is a 
fearful shield against criticism, and 
particularly so becauseit gives asa rule 
so few opportunities for any outside 
person, however intimate, to expose 
the obliquity of such a temperament. 
The dramatic egotist is careful as a 
rule not to let his egotism appear, but 
to profess to be, and even to believe 
that he is, guided by the highest mo- 
tives in all his actions and words. A 
candid remonstrance is met by a 
calm intolerance, and by the reply 
that the critic does not understand 
the situation, and is trying to hinder 
rather than to help the development 
of beneficent designs. 

I used to know a man of this type, 
who was insatiably greedy of influence 
and recognition. It is true that he 
was ready to help other people with 
money or advice. He was wealthy, 
and of a good position; and he would 
take a great deal of trouble to obtain 
appointments for ffiends who ap- 
pealed to him, or to unravel a difficult 
situation; though the object of his 
diligence was not to help his appli- 
cants, but to obtain credit and power 
for himself. He did not desire that 
they should be helped, but that they 
should depend upon him for help. 
Nothing could undeceive him as to his 
own motive, because he gave his time 
and his money freely; yet the result 
was that most of the people whom 
he helped tended to resent it in the 
end, because he demanded services in 


return, and was jealous of any other 
interference. Chateaubriand says that 
it is not true gratitude to wish to 
repay favours promptly; and still less 
is it true benevolence to wish to re- 
tain a hold over those whom one has 
benefited. 

Sometimes, indeed, the two strains 
are almost inextricably intertwined, 
real and vital sympathy with oth- 
ers combined with an overwhelming 
sense of personal significance; and 
then the problem is an inconceivably 
complicated one. For I suppose it 
must be frankly confessed that the 
basis of the dramatic sense is not a 
very wholesome one; it is, of course, 
a strong form of individualism. But 
while it is true that we suffer from 
taking ourselves too seriously, it is 
also possible to suffer from not taking 
ourselves seriously enough. If effect- 
iveness is the end of life, there is no 
question that a strong sense of what 
we like to call responsibility, which 
is generally nothing more than a sense 
of one’s own importance, decorously 
framed and glazed, is an immense 
factor in success. I myself cherish the 
heresy that effectiveness is very far 
from being the end of life, and that 
the only effectiveness that is worth 
anything is unintentional effective- 
ness. I believe that a man or woman 
who is humble and sincere, who loves 
and is loved, is higher on the steps of 
heaven than the adroitest lobbyist; 
but it may be that the world’s crite- 
rion of what it admires and respects 
is the right one, and indeed it is hard 
to see how so strong an instinct is 
implanted in the human race, the in- 
stinct to value strength and success 
above everything, unless it is put 
there by our Maker. At the same 
time one cherishes the hope that there 
is a better criterion somewhere, in the 
Divine Mind, in the fruitful future, 
the criterion that it is not what a man 
effects that matters, but what he 
makes of the resources that are given 
him to work with. 

The effectiveness of the dramatic 
sense is beyond question. One can 
see a supreme instance of it in the 
case of the Christian Science move- 
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ment, in which a woman of strong 
personality, by lighting upon an idea 
latent in a large number of minds, an 
idea moreover of real and practical 
vitality, and by putting it in a form 
which has all the definiteness required 
by brains of a hazy and emotional 
order, has contrived to effect an im- 
mense amount of good, besides amass- 
ing a colossal fortune, and assuming 
almost divine pretensions, without 
being widely discredited.. The hu- 
man race is, speaking generally, so 
anxious for any leading that it can 
get, that if a man or woman can per- 
suade themselves that they have a 
mission to humanity, and maintain 
a pontifical air, they will generally 
be able to attract a band of devoted 
adherents, whose faith, rising superior 
to both intelligence and common- 
sense, will endorse almost any claim 
that the prophet or prophetess likes 
to advance. 

But the danger for the prophet 
himself is great. Arrogance, com- 


placency, self-confidence, all the Phar- . 


isaical vices flourish briskly in such 
a soil. He loses all sense of propor- 
tion, all sense of dependence. In- 
stead of being a humble learner in a 
mysterious world, he expects to find 
everything made after the pattern 
revealed to him in the Mount. The 
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good that he does may be permanent 
and fruitful; but in some dark valley 
of humiliation and despair he will 
have to learn that God tolerates us 
and uses us; He does not need us. 
“He delighteth not in any man’s legs,” 
as the Psalmist said with homely 
vigour. To save others and be oneself 
a castaway is the terrible fate of 
which St. Paul saw so clearly the possi- 
bility; and thus anyone who is con- 
scious of the dramatic sense, or even 
dimly suspects that it is there, ought 
to pray very humbly to be delivered 
from it, as he would from any other 
darling bosom-sin. He ought to es- 
chew diplomacy and practise frank- 
ness, he ought to welcome failure and 
to rejoice when he makes humiliating 
mistakes. He ought to be grateful 
even for palpable faults and weak- 
nesses and sins and physical disabil- 
ities. For if we have the hope that 
God is educating us, is moulding a fair 
statue out of the frail and sordid clay, 
such a faith forbids us to reject 
any experience, however disagreeable, 
however painful, however self-reveal- 
ing it may be, as of no import; and 
thus we can grow into a truer sense 
of proportion, till at last we may 
come 
to learn that Man 

Is small, and not forget that Man is great. 


The subject of Mr. Benson’s March essay will be “‘ Optimism.” 


DUSK 


THE city street a roaring, blackened stream 
Walled in by granite, thro’ whose thousand eyes 
A thousand yellow lights begin to gleam,— 
And over all the pale untroubled skies. 
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SIR ROBERT HART 


A GREAT ENGLISH ADMINISTRATOR IN THE 
CHINESE SERVICE 


By WILLARD STRAIGHT 


T is said that the 
Occidental mind 
is transformed by 
long residence in 
China, even as the 
alien peoples who 
have successively 

" held the Dragon 
Throne have without exception been 
absorbed by and amalgamated with 
the less energetic and warlike but 
more persistent and virile subject race. 
Although the development of what is 
popularly supposed to be the person- 
ality of Sir Robert Hart, Inspector- 
General of Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs, has often been asserted to 
justify this statement, it would be a 
mistake to think him any the less an 
Irishman because he has identified 
himself to such a remarkable degree 
with the interests he has served so 
long and faithfully. His fondness for 
mental and moral philosophy, the fa- 
vorite studies of his collegiate course, 
undoubtedly fitted him in a singularly 
happy manner to deal with Orientals. 
His years of intimacy with the Chinese 








have enabled him to appreciate quali- - 


ties which the more superficial ob- 
server, perhaps, might be inclined to 
condemn. He has been willing to 
sacrifice an immediate result for the 
attainment of an ultimate object, to 
yield for a month or a year that he 
might finally accomplish his purpose. 
His frequent use of those tactics which 
the Chinese themselves employ, how- 
ever, should be ascribed to his pre- 
science in selecting the means best 
calculated to serve his ends rather 
than to the subversive influence of the 


circumstances by which he has been 
surrounded. 

Sir Robert Hart’s success, unlike 
that of the majority of his illustrious 
countrymen whose fame is based 
upon their achievements in the Orient, 
must be attributed to his dexterity in 
avoiding issues and not to his positive 
and tangible victories when brought 
face to face with active opposition. 
Those distinguished Englishmen (the 
word is used in its generic sense) 
whose executive abilities have trans- 
formed warring Asiatic states into 
peaceful and well ordered colonies, 
have been the exponents of British 
policy. Lord Cromer, who is pri- 
marily responsible for the prosperity 
of Egypt, is a British official. In 
that country, as in India, the Straits 
Settlements and Burma, these builders 
of empire have derived a large meas- 
ure of their authority from the pres- 
ence of British bayonets; and the 
mischief-making capacity of foreign 
rivals who from time to time may have 
desired to undermine the dominant 
influence has been circumscribed by 
fear of the consequences which would 
have followed an attempt to thwart 
the purpose of one of the world’s 
greatest powers. 

Sir Robert, it is true, has received 
the support of his government at 
certain crises in his career, but his 
eiforts have not been seconded by 
British arms. He has developed a 
great administrative organization 
despite the jealous intrigues of his 
employers; and not infrequently has 
been obliged to brave the criti- 
cism of his own nationals in order 
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effectively to serve the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and to placate those whose 
hostility might perhaps have cost him 
his position. 

Born at Portadown in the north of 
Ireland on February 20, 1835, Robert 
Hart took his Bachelor’s degree at 
Queen’s College, Belfast, where he 
studied under Dr. McCosh, late Presi- 
dent of Princeton University. Se- 
lected as the most brilliant member 
of his class for the post of consular as- 
sistant in China, he was ordered to 
Ningpo in 1854. There he spent four 
years attending to the usual duties of 
his office and in studying Chinese, 
acquiring a local brogue which, not- 
withstanding his long residence in 
Peking, he retains to this day. In 
1858 he was attached to the British 
consulate at Canton, and upon the 
occupation of that city by the French 
and British forces he became sec- 
retary and intrepreter to the allied 
commanders, re-entering the service 
of his Government in 1859. 

For several years prior to the out- 
break of the struggle which ultimate- 
ly resulted in the establishment of 
the foreign legations in Peking, the 
Yangtze valley had been terrorized 
by the Taiping rebels. Their depre- 
dations had seriously interfered with 
trade, and at a time when the local 
customs authorities were completely 
demoralized by the insurgent occupa- 
tion of the native city of Shanghai, 
a foreign collectorate was organized 
by the American, British and French 
consuls. To this new establishment 
Mr. Hart transferred his services 
in 1859, entering the branch 
office that had been installed in 
Canton. 

Horatio Lay, the British member of 
the original Board of Governors, 
having been given the title of Inspec- 
tor-General of Customs, Mr. Hart was 
shortly afterwards appointed his dep- 
uty. His irascible temper and high- 
handed methods soon gained Mr. Lay 
the ill-will of his Chinese associates. 
His attempt to direct the movements 
of a fleet which, at Mr. Hart’s sugges- 
tion, had been armed and manned at 
great cost, and brought to China under 
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the command of Captain Osborne, 
British naval officer, was responsible 
for his undoing. 

While his chief was in England 
fitting out the ill-fated flotilla, Mr. 
Hart as officiating Inspector-General 
won the confidence and respect of his 
superiors in Peking. The foreign col- 
lectorate had been invested with 
official powers by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in 1861, and in the adjustment 
of the relations between the metro- 
politan authorities and the new branch 
of their administration Mr. Hart was 
eminently successful. His tact, his 
discretion and his appreciation of the 
Oriental point of view were so satis- 
factory to his employers that it was 
with reluctance that they consented 
to his departure, upon Mr. Lay’s 
return in 1863. 

Mr. Lay’s term as Commissioner of 
Customs in Shanghai, however, was 
destined to be brief. The British Min- 
ister at Peking refused to support 
him in his controversy with the Chi- 
nese Government and his retire- 
ment followed. Mr. Hart, then only 
twenty-eight years of age, was ap- 
pointed Inspector-General. Before 
him was a task whose magnitude it 
is possible to appreciate only in the 
light of his subsequent achievement. 
The difficulties of his position were 
increased by the resentment with 
which many of the members of his 
staff regarded his sudden elevation. 
It was undoubtedly, therefore, his re- 
alization of the attitude of his former 
colleagues, as well as the prompt- 
ings of a disposition naturally studi- 
ous, diffident and retiring, which led 
him to adopt that reserve which is 
to-day one of his most marked 
characteristics. 

When he assumed charge, the value 
of the foreign trade with which the 
Imperial Maritime Customs had to 
deal was 116,142,770 Haikwan taels; 
in 1905 it was 674,988,988. Where 
there are now forty-one treaty ports,* 
in 1864 there were only fourteen 
actually opened to foreign trade; and 
where in 1906 the administration over 

* This figure does not include the sixteen Man- 


churian cities opened by the Chino-Japanese Agree- 
ment of 1905. 
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which he presides employed 1335 
foreigners and 9954 Chinese, his 
original staff comprised barely 200 
foreigners, who dealt with revenue 
collections only, while at the present 
time the Customs Service is subdi- 
vided into the Revenue, Marine and 
Postal Departments. 

In no government service in the 
world has the power of the chief execu- 
tive been so complete. Those who 
enter the Chinese Customs Service 
place their future in the hands of 
Sir Robert Hart. The commissioner 
drawing a salary of $5,000 per annum 
or the junior assistant existing on a 
hundred taels a month may be ar- 
bitrarily transferred or dismissed at 
his pleasure. Of late years, it is true, 
political considerations have affected 
the selection of men for certain posts. 
China’s international relations have 
become more and more involved, and 
appointments have not infrequently 
been made as a matter of political 
expediency. 

Frenchmen are now sent to the 
southern, Englishmen to the Bur- 
mese or Thibetan frontier and Hong- 
kong, and Germans to Tsingtau. A 
Russian and then a Japanese were 
successively despatched to New- 
chwang, the former as commissioner 
until the forces of his government 
withdrew to the north, the latter as 
deputy when the Mikado’s troops 
occupied the city. The political sig- 
nificance of the location of Ameri- 
cans at strategic points has been a 
comparatively recent development; 
but an American acting commis- 
sioner was stationed at Newchwang 
upon the advent of the Japanese, and 
another was sent to Antung when 
after months of negotiation it was 
finally decided to open a custom- 
house at that port. 

Since the conclusion of the war 
with Japan the Customs Service has 
been the one great financial asset of 
the Imperial Government, and its 
functions have gradually been ex- 
tended until at the present time the 
Revenue Department not only, as 
was originally the case, supervises 
foreign trade and levies on all goods 


carried in vessels built on western 
lines, but superintends the collection 
of likin at some collectorates, and at 
many ports directs the native customs 
which deal with the junk-borne traffic. 
The Marine Department is charged 
with lighting the Chinese coast and 
buoying the harbors; and the revenue 
cutters, officered by members of Sir 
Robert’s foreign staff, have to a great 
extent suppressed the piracy that 
formerly imperilled the lives and 
property of travellers between Macao, 
Canton and Honkong. 

The Postal Department which now 
functions throughout the empire orig- 
inated in an humble courier service 
between the treaty ports. In 1896 
the Chinese Government recognized 
this organization and made an appro- 
priation for its extension. The grant 
was all too small. The officials, hav- 
ing consented to the establishment of 
the new department, refused to avail 
themselves of the means of commu- 
nication it afforded, continuing to 
transmit their correspondence through 
rival native agencies or by courier, 
and for some years it was necessary 
to supplement the scanty allowances 
available for postal expenditure by 
making drafts upon the customs 
funds. 

Chinese officialdom, save in matters 
affecting its exchequer, has been ob- 
livious of the success or failure of 
these administrative undertakings. 
The indifference of the mandarins 
to the welfare of the service during 
the formative period makes their 
recent attempt to usurp the di- 
rectorate of the customs and wrest 
the control from Sir Robert’s hands 
seem all the more unwarranted and 
ungrateful. Two high officials were 
charged with the task of dictating to 
the Inspector-General, who for years 
had derived his authority from the 
Bureau of Foreign Affairs. 

A more impetuous man than this 
seasoned administrator would prob- 
ably have answered the blow aimed 
at his prestige by tendering his 
resignation; but, although an auto- 
crat in the exercise of his own powers, 
Sir Robert has through long years 
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been accustomed unquestioningly to 
accept the mandates of the Chinese 
Government, and during the months of 
uncertainty which followed the ap- 
pointment of the two Directors-Gen- 
eral, when his status was the subject 
of world-wide discussion, he was con- 
tent to hold his peace. 

The British Government, however, 
actively interested itself in his behalf. 
An agreement signed in 1898, when it 
was feared that a non-Englishman 
might be appointed in Sir Robert’s 
place, provides that, while England 
maintains her present preponderance 
in China’s foreign trade,an Englishman 
shall hold the Inspector-Generalship ; 
and upon this instrument the British 
Chargé d’Affaires based his protest 
against the action of the imperial 
authorities. The discussion dragged 
on for months; and, although the ob- 
jectionable edict was not withdrawn, 
Tang finally consented to sanction the 
circular statement which the Inspec- 
tor-General issued in September, 1906, 
informing the customs staff that mat- 
ters would be conducted as before.* 

Sir Robert’s main concern has 
always been the welfare and sys- 
tematic development of his service. 
Had he been more altruistic and less 
practical, he might have felt it in- 
cumbent upon his position to become 
the protagonist of reform. He has, 
however, been content to remain a 
faithful servant and counsellor, stead- 
fastly refusing to depart from that 
conservative policy which alone could 
insure the continuity of his adminis- 
tration. Yet no one has been more 
keenly alive than he to the defects of 
China’s administrative system. No 
one has realized more fully the neces- 
sity for consolidating her national 
strength, and for the substitution of 
a rational diplomacy for that vacil- 
lation and obstruction which have so 
largely been responsible for the con- 
fusion of right and might as factors 
in Far Eastern politics. 


* A circular recently issued by Sir Robert instructs 
the Commissioners of Customs to employ Chinese 
wherever possible, in order gradually to increase the 
sphere of usefulness of the native staff. One Chinese 
commissioner and four assistants have already been 
appointed to the indoor staff, which heretofore has 
consisted, with but one exception, of Europeans, 
Americans and Japanese. 
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At the very beginning of his career, 
upon the urgent request of the metro- 
politan officials, he outlined a pro- 
gram embracing what he deemed to be 
the essential features of China’s future 
policy. When in 1902 he was for the 
first time granted an imperial au- 
dience, the Empress Dowager assured 
him that had his suggestions offered 


forty years before been followed, 
there would have been no Boxer 
outbreak; and that foreign troops 


would not at that time have been 
quartered at Peking. Other memo- 
rials dealing with the adoption of a 
uniform national currency and with 
the revision of the system of land 
taxation have alike been received, 
commented upon and in all probability 
consigned forever to dusty Yamen 
shelves. Their fate would seem to 
justify Sir Robert in. having limited 
his activities to suggesting merely 
the manner in which changes might 
be effected, and in failing to seek too 
active a participation in the so-called 
regeneration of China. 

Reluctant though the Chinese have 
been to countenance any administra- 
tive reform which might restrict their 
opportunities for peculation and il- 
licit gain, they have eagerly sought 
Sir Robert’s advice regarding ques- 
tions of external policy. So potent 
pas been his influence in the conduct 
of foreign affairs that those persons 
acquainted with the East were wont 
to question the political acumen of 
the British Foreign Office which 
cautioned its representatives on the 
eve of their departure for Peking, 
“When in doubt, consult Sir Robert 
Hart.” His appointment in 1885 as 
British Minister was, therefore, re- 
garded by many as a grave error. 
The criticism aimed at Downing 
Street was soon quieted, however, for 
Sir Robert chose to retain his more 
independent post as chief of the cus- 
toms, and left the service of his coun- 
try for the third time without ever 
having actually taken charge of the 
legation. 

It is said that during his first thir- 
teen years at Peking the positions 
were the reverse of this, and that 
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Sir Robert’s policy was largely dic- 
tated by the British Minister. The 
leading strings, if they ever existed, 
were severed at the time of the sign- 
ing of the Chefoo Convention. Sir 
Thomas Wade, her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at Peking, in his negotia- 
tions regarding reparation to be made 
by China for the murder of a young 
British consular officer, was  con- 
fronted by Li Hung Chang, ably as- 
sisted by Sir Robert and Mr. Detring, 
one of his Commissioners of Customs. 
Augustus Margery had been sent to 
Yunnan to assist in investigating the 
possibilities of opening a new trade 
route to Burma. He had been killed, 
presumably by the soliders of an 
anti-foreign viceroy; and Sir Thomas 
Wade, having without success de- 
manded satisfaction from the Tsung 
Li Yamen, had left Peking. For the 
moment it seemed that war was in- 
evitable. A British squadron was in 
the China Seas and there were rumors 
that troops were to be sent forward 
from India. Alarmed by the con- 
sequences of their obstinacy, the Pe- 
king officials despatched Li Hung 
Chang, authorized to give way at 
every point and at all events to avoid 
war, to Chefoo, where Sir Robert had 
persuaded the irate British Minister 
to break his journey south. 

Such was the situation when, 
luckily for China, Russia massed her 
forces on the Turkish frontier, and the 
attention of the British Government 
was diverted from the complication 
in the Far East by the war clouds in 
the Balkans. The German Minister 
in Peking, who was the first to receive 
tidings of the imminence of the Rus- 
so-Turkish War, informed the Chinese. 
Emboldened by the knowledge that 
Great Britain would not embark upon 
an armed conflict at this time, Li 
and his foreign colleagues adopted a 
less conciliatory attitude and finally 
obliged Sir Thomas Wade to sign an 
agreement which was never ratified 
by his government. 

The British Minister was a man of 
fiery temper. Angered by his defeat, 
he accused Sir Robert of having failed 
to support his country’s interests. 


“I made you,” he cried, ‘“‘and damn 
you, I’ll break you!” 

But Sir Robert no longer required 
the patronage of his legation. His 
adroitness in turning the tables at 
Chefoo was gratefully acknowledged 
by the Chinese, and the place left 
vacant by the death of Anson Bur- 
lingame, who, formerly American 
Minister to China, had resigned his 
post in order to become diplomatic 
adviser to the Imperial Government, 
was from that time forth filled by 
Sir Robert Hart. At the present 
time his advice, possibly, is not heeded 
as it has been in the past; but from 
1876, the date of the signing of the 
Chefoo Convention, until the con- 
clusion of the war with Japan, a 
period during which China achieved 
her most notable diplomatic successes, 
he bore many of the responsibilities 
of a minister for foreign affairs. 

When in 1885 the destruction of the 
Chinese fleet off Pagoda Anchorage 
by Admiral Courbet and the partial 
occupation of Formosa had been fol- 
lowed by the French retreat after the 
battle of Langson, it was Sir Robert 
who arranged that Mr. Campbell, the 
Commissioner of Customs stationed 
in London, should visit Paris and 
consult with the French Premier re- 
garding an amicable settlement. As 
a result of this conference M. Pate- 
notre, the French Minister (who had, 
during the progress of hostilities, been 
living in Shanghai) was ordered to 
Tientsin. With Li Hung Chang he 
signed a convention in which China 
recognized the protectorate over An- 
nam, bringing to an end a desultory 
struggle which had increased the 
colonial possessions of France without 
adding to the glory of French arms. 

During the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war with Japan, China 
purchased a fleet, and Li Hung Chang, 
having engaged a number of German 
military instructors, organized what 
was supposed to be a formidable army. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Sir Robert believed that China, by 
sheer force of numbers, would be 
able to defeat the better trained and 
more efficient armies of the Mikado, 
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and in so doing put an end to the 
troublesome dispute regarding the 
status of Korea. His views were 
shared by the majority of the foreign 
residents in the East, who were 
astounded and alarmed at the utter 
collapse of the Chinese military struc- 
ture and the sudden appearance of a 
new and powerful factor in Oriental 
politics. If Sir Robert had fallen 
into the general error of underesti- 
mating the strength of Japan, he 
added to his reputation by ably solv- 
ing the financial problems to which 
the war had given rise. China was 
forced to meet the indemnity by the 
flotation of an external loan. The 
customs receipts were hypothecated 
and for the first time, probably, the 
imperial authorities appreciated the 
value of their foreign collectorate. 

The Boxer outbreak followed soon 
after the ‘‘Leasing Years,’’ when 
Tsingtau, Port Arthur, Kuangchou- 
wan and Weihaiwei were successively 
lost to China. There is no reason to 
doubt that Sir Robert would have 
shared the common fate had succor 
not reached the besieged legations; 
and, though the idea seems preposter- 
ous, it must be believed that the 
arrival of the allied armies alone 
saved him from the forces of the 
government to whose service he had 
devoted his life. 

Whatever his feelings may have 
been regarding the gratitude of the» 
Chinese, his reproaches have been 
free from all bitterness. He was 
ready on the day after the relief to 
confer with the mandarins who had 
been hastily summoned to open those 
negotiations which were terminated 
by the Peking Protocol. He met 
these officials inthe temple in which 
foreigners visiting Peking were first 
lodged; and when the new Legation 
Quarter was delimited, and an open 
space around its walls cleared for 
purposes of future defence, it was sig- 
nificant of the man’s Irish vein of 
sentiment and superstition that he 
should intervene to protect this his- 
toric building. At Sir Robert’s re- 
quest it was allowed to stand on the 
glacis, nominally for use as a branch of 
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the Chinesé Imperial Posts—a mon- 
ument to momentous episodes in 
Chinese history. 

Persistent rumors that Sir Robert 
was about to resign and return to 
England have successively been dis- 
proved. He himself, although he 
may have entertained the thought of 
leaving the East, has never at the last 
moment been able to sever those 
ties which have bound him for the 
last half-century. The Chinese, too, 
have begged him to remain and con- 
tinue to advise them. It was the 
Empress Dowager who, when he sug- 
gested that he would like to see Eng- 
land once more, replied: ‘‘ You have 
been so long in China, our climate 
must suit you best. You must not 
leave us, lest you fall ill elsewhere.”’ 

Sir Robert has remarked that he 
has an appointment to meet a certain 
lady in Peking on St. Patrick’s Day 
1950, ‘‘and,” he says, “I cannot fail 
her.” It is difficult to believe that he 
will ever leave the harness; his work 
has too long been his life. The Cus- 
toms Service is too much his own 
creation for him willingly to pass its 
control to other hands.* With the 
exception of trips to Hongkong to 
negotiate the Opium Convention in 
1886, and to Peitaiho, a seaside resort 
near Peking, he has not been absent 
from the capital since his. last return 
from home. This, his second trip, 
was made in 1878 when he acted as 
president of the Chinese Commission 
at the Paris Exposition. For three 
years after the siege he remained 
within the walls of Peking, and since 
1903, although he has each year 
visited Peitaiho for a summer holiday, 
the burden of years and of work have 
combined to keep him indoors during 
the severe northern winters. 

Sir Robert is abstemious and 
methodical to a degree. His day is 
carefully arranged for the perfor- 
mance of his many duties, but he has 
always found time to be a voluminous 
letter-writer. Much of his adminis- 
trative work has been done by pri- 
vate note and his correspondents are 


* Since this was written, Sir Robert has at last 
resigne 
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legion. <A lover of music, he has for 
yeurs maintained a band composed 
of Chinese who have been trained to 
play stringed as well as wind instru- 
ments, and his Wednesday afternoon 
garden parties during the spring, 
summer and early autumn, with 
their ‘‘march past” following an 
afternoon’s music, are one of the 
institutions of Peking; while his 
dinner table is neutral ground for 
the jealous factions which of late 
years have made up the diplomatic 
circle. 

His peculiar position has brought 
him into intimate relations with the 
representatives of all the treaty pow- 
ers; and, besides receiving a baronetcy 
and the Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George from the British Gov- 
ernment, he has probably been the 
recipient of more decorations than 
almost any other living man, except- 
ing only the members of the reigning 
families of Europe. The Chinese in 
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recognition of his services have given 
him the honorary title of Junior 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent, a 
red button and peacock’s feather, and 
have ennobled his ancestors for three 
generations. 

Ambitious, with a love of power; 
warm-hearted but singularly cool in 
his judgment; with a tenacious mem- 
ory and a remarkable capacity for 
constant application, a grasp of detail 
and the ability to conceive a compre- 
hensive plan of action; patient and 
energetic, sympathetic and yet ;re- 
served, Sir Robert has erected his 
own monument, the one really efficient 
branch of the Chinese administration. 
His life affords a rare example of de- 
votion and fidelity, and his ability 
to serve a foreign prince as his own 
sovereign, Where others have often 
been tempted to make patriotism an 
excuse for disloyalty, is a quality of 
which Anglo-Saxon manhood may be 
justly proud. 


THE MOTHER 


The mother by the gallows tree, 
The gallows tree, the gallows tree, 
(While the twitching body mocked the sun) 
Lifted to Heaven her broken heart 
And called for sympathy. 


Then Mother Mary bent to her, 
Bent from her place by God’s left side, 


And whispered: ‘‘ Peace 





do I not know?— 


My son was crucified!” 


“O, Mother Mary,”’ 


“sé 





To my soul’s woe 


For your Son wrought no sin! 


answered she, 
You cannot, cannot enter in 
you cannot know, 


? 


Then Lord Christ bent to her and said: 
‘*Be comforted, be comforted; 
I know your grief: the whole world’s woe 
I bore upon my head.” 


“But, O; Lord Christ, you cannot know, 


No one can know,”’ 


she said, ‘‘no one’’— 


(While the quivering corpse swayed in the wind)— 
“‘Lord Christ, no one can understand 


Who never had a son! 


9? 
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THE HOUSE DIGNIFIED 


Irs DEsIGN, Irs ARRANGEMENT AND ITS DECORATION 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


BOUDOIRS, DENS AND SMOKING ROOMS 


AU RPOSELY, and 
because the con- 
trast between 
them represents so 
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of ‘* Dens and Bou- 
doirs,” has, in this construction, been 
made to follow directly upon that of 
‘Salons and Drawing-rooms.”’ 

For, asin salons the necessity ex- 
ists for expressing only that which 
goes to making gracious and lovely 
the purely social side of human life— 
a life in which, however tempered, 
conventions and a rigorous regard for 
the amenities must still prevail, a man 
appearing always as it were in uni- 
form,—so in dens and boudoirs one 
finds clamoring as insistently for its 
own complete expression, that other 
deep-rooted instinct in man for re- 
laxation and privacy. It is an instinct 
as old as the race itself, demanding 
periodic opportunities for throwing 
off restraints, and allowing the in- 
dividual to become what he likes 
to call himself! An unattractive self, 
unhappily, as some of the dens he 
has provided prove. But sometimes 
a most engaging one, in which unsus- 
pected and alluring qualities are 
suddenly revealed. 

The critic at first would seem to have 
but little business here, since this is a 
domain in which no questions growing 
out of the relations of a host to his guest 
need be considered, a man being at 
liberty to do as he chooses—even to 


violate certain laws of good taste, 
as when he insists upon dressing- 
gowns and slippers at night. And yet 
the critic finds in dens and boudoirs 
every faculty suddenly aroused, dis- 
covering as he does that a man’s idea 
of comfort when alone shows the man 
as he is, without artifice or conven- 
tion. He discovers, too, that this 
question of what is considered comfort 
is a very vital one, which cannot be 
ignored when final estimates are 
placed upon houses. For it is as 
subtle in its revelations of a man’s 
taste and development as questions 
of what he considers humor—of that 
which he is willing to laugh at, or to 
repeat to his frends as ‘“‘funny.”’ 
A man’s idea of comfort betrays 
the secrets of his early training, his 
habits of thought and sentiment being 
even more closely related to his mental 
make-up than to his physical idiosyn- 
crasies. Yet this is a point too often 
ignored by both critic and decorator. 
‘Yes, a beautiful house,’ said one 
of them not long since, referring to 
one in which respect for beauty had 
been paid at every turn; ‘“‘but there 
is not a corner in it in which to 
be comfortable.” 

What this special speaker forgot 
was that ideas of comfort must differ 
as the colors of sea and sky. Some 
men cannot be comfortable except 
when properly attired. Some women 
are uncomfortable unless the eye 
is satisfied. Lounging en deshabille 
does not make the comfort of every 
individual, as it does that of this 
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particular decorator, since there are 
people able to be comfortable even 
in the midst of elegance. It is all a 
question of individual requirements 
—of character and equipment. To 
criticise a house as uncomfortable, 
simply because it is correct in its ap- 
pointments, is absurd. Comfort in- 
cludes a whole gamut of sensations 
and emotions, out of which the intel- 
lectual or esthetic note can never be 
omitted. Bad colors and proportions 
make as much discomfort for some 
as ill-regulated temperatures do for 
others; and although one may find 
comfort in throwing off all restraints 
and lapsing into the primitive, an- 
other may find it only when the finer 
requirements of a cultivated taste 
have been gratified. Mentalitv, I 
repeat, must enter into the question, 
the satisfaction of a certain inner 
sense demanding as much for the 
eye as for the spinal column. 

Whatever may have been the case 
in older civilizations, among us, at 
least, men, curiously enough, have 
been the first to make interesting 
and attractive those special rooms 
in a house, set aside for their exclu- 
sive use and recreation. Sometimes 
called dens, and sometimes called stud- 
ies, studios or smoking-rooms, their 
apartments have been places to which 
old and young have been irresistibly 
drawn, until the distracted possessor 
has often been ousted from his terri- 
tory. Invasions of the father’s special 
domain, indeed, by every member of 
a household, and this in spite of his 
exclusion laws, belong to the history 
of all families. No place in a house 
is found so reposeful, so conducive to 
quiet trains of thought, so stimulating 
to the young imagination, the very 
evidences of his toil but adding to 
the general charm. For in creating 
something which stands for the real 
in him, he has created something as 
stable and inspiring as character it- 
self, and been the first to solve, in 
dens at least, the secret of all success- 
ful interiors—that of a definite aim, 
and the subordination to it of every 
irrelevant detail. 

It is, on the other hand, only with 
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the building of our newer and more 
important houses that women have 
been discovered launching out for 
themselves, as it were, and providing 
their own special substitutes for the 
masculine den. In this they have 
been inspired possibly by the tradi- 
tions of a more sumptuous European 
school, or possibly by a desire to in- 
dulge, to the utmost, that which in 
these modern days is sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘“‘her craving for identity.” 
Hitherto, at any rate, the mother’s 
ample bedroom served her purpose. 
In this she wrote her letters, disci- 
plined her children, or received the 
confidences of her intimate friends. 
But to-day we are beginning to find 
her with something considered exclu- 
sively her own. *‘ Here I have only the 
books I count as my friends,’’ she 
will tell you pointing to row upon row 
of books lining the walls of her sanc- 
tum. Or, ‘‘ Here at least I can keep 
about me the pictures of those I 
love,” she will say as she points out 
among her flowers groups of various 
portraits. 

And yet, odd as it may seem, most 
of these rooms so provided lack con- 
viction. Despite their richness of bro- 
cade and satin, their luxury of lace 
and ermine, despite the very insistence 
made by special bindings in tooled 
leather, they rarely win you to them; 
nor do they always seem to win their 
veritable owners. You feel that the 
woman herself is not all here, that 
she has conceded too much to effects, 
and sacrificed too much to convention. 
The foreigner sometimes sees this. 
A modern French writer, at any rate, 
gives this illuminating anecdote. 
After describing the various and 
superb possessions found in one house 
famed throughout the country—the 
Beauvais tapestries and the carvings; 
the bronzes and the portraits; the 
suites of bed and bathrooms; the 
royal provision made everywhere for 
man and beast,—he finds himself at 
last in the sanctum of Madame. ‘‘A 
symphony in green,”’ he says; “furs 
on the floor, busts on the pedestals.” 
A glance at the book-shelves reveals 
to him the names of Flaubert, 
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SMOKING ROOM IN A PRIVATE HOUSE AT SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 


nan, Mirabeau, De Musset, Maeter- 
linck, Byron, Taine, Moliére, D’An- 
nunzio and Montaigne. Although 
millions and millions more of dollars, 
as he assures us, are stillin her pretty 
hands to expend as she chooses, he 
closes his chapter with these signi- 
ficant words: “In walking through 
the grounds, she led me to a small 
log cabin in the woods, where solitude 
was complete, and turning to me, said: 
‘Here I come every day to write; 
here alone am [| happy.’ ”’ 

Now and then, however, one does 
come across a woman’s private room, 
in which the mistress is happy; and 
not only she, but ail who enter. 
Thus there is one, found also in a 
country house. All the woodwork 
is white. The wall-covering visible 
above the low white bookcases is a 
cream-white, striped satin of softest 
tone, held in place by a dull gold 
braid. Lovely water-colors and pas- 
tels are hung there, each with a value 
of its own—an artistic, not a senti- 
mental value. The low Louis Six- 
teenth chairs are covered with a soft 
cream velvet. The windows, like 


all others in the house, are leaded. 
Over them hang cream taffeta cur- 
tains, the old blue embroidery of the 
border being repeated in the fitted 
lambrequin. Drawn close up by the 
book-shelves, bringing the volumes 
within easy reach of her hands, is 
a genuine old chaise lounge covered 
with a blue brocade that time has 
softened into misty tones. 

You cannot enter this room, even 
when empty, without recognizing 
that the inner temple of its owner's 
soul must somehow be a lovely place 
in which you yourself would like to 
dwell and find your re-creation. You 
recognize, too, that although individ- 
uality has been allowed its free expres- 
sion here, it has been the expression 
of the well-poised nature, sure of 
itself—a nature that, knowing its 
own necessities, has in providing for 
them wasted none of its energies in 
mere protest. There comes to you 
the same sense of conviction that 
you find in the refuges of men, 
although the charm of the purely 
feminine note is all pervading here. 
And because the room convinces 
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you, it draws irresistibly to 
it. 

This same drawing power is felt in 
another boudoir, this time in a city 
house. The woodwork is white and 
the walls are covered with a pink 
paper bordered with garlands. Pink 
satin curtains hang at the windows. 
Real lace cushions are piled on the 
satin-covered divan. The furniture 
is in marquetry. Books lie on the 
tables, photographs in silver frames 
cover the mantel. The desk is always 
thickly covered with letters from all 
parts of the globe. What makes the 
room remarkable, however, is the 
fact that it belongs to a white haired 
woman, a Many-times grandmother, 
in fact, who has never lost her sense 
of dainty freshness. It might be the 
boudoir of some young girl. Yet to 
this room every day come old and 
young alike, sons with their cigarettes, 
girls with their secrets, old men with 
interesting problems to discuss. For 
here again one finds suggested the 
well-defined purposes of the perfectly 
poised. It is the room of a woman 
to whom relaxation and privacy mean 
not opportunities for lapsing into the 
bizarre or eccentric, but for more 
completely developing both cultivated 
and captivating qualities. 

Luxury prevails in most of these 
rooms, even in those that are found 
not all satisfying to their owners. 
Brocades, damasks and satins form 
the covering of both walls and furni- 
ture. Real lace appears in cushions 
and curtains. Gold and silver, tor- 
toise shell and ivory, rare carvings 
and embroideries, rich furs and porce- 
lains, are everywhere. No one special 
period prevails. Now and then one 
finds a boudoir with its botserte 
copied from Versailles. Or again 
whole rooms bought out of ancient 
palaces and set up here. Sometimes 
an English room is copied with its 
oak and chintz, its rows of minia- 
tures and its polished grates. Sombre 
furniture-covering and curtains com- 
bined with dark woods are found 
among those who wish to throw into 
stronger relief both books and can- 
vases, for the true picture-lover 
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keeps her best possessions for this 
room. There are still other rooms in 
which a different note is sounded. 
There is one, for example, in which 
the sympathy of the owner inclines 
her to Gothic forms. Thus, her 
book-cases and window are copies 
of famous Gothic carvings, painted 
white. With these, as she 
combines, however, only the softest 
sea-shell pinks. They appear in the 
wall-covering and curtains, and again 
in the chairs and sofas—chairs and 
sofas into which one sinks as into 
pleasant dreams. White bear-skins 
cover the floor. Orchids, and orchids 
alone, appear in the crystal vases. 
Like those who attire themselves for 
church, the mistress of this room 
never enters it unless she is clothed 
in garments of diaphanous white. 

But why should you laugh? 

Even so grave a necessity, imposed 
upon herself, is not altogether folly. 
For certainly there should be some 
sort of harmony preserved between 
a woman’s dress and her surroundings, 
especially in those surroundings with 
which she has closely identified her- 
self. Moreover I doubt very much 
if any real house lover altogether 
neglects it. 

One knows that there are women 
who will not wear colors that cry out 
against those of their salons. And 
certainly one can hardly picture the 
stiff, starched waist and the short golf 
skirt, as “‘the simple habit” in which 
a woman lives, whose lounging room is 
made up of fluffs of lace and puffs of 
satin. One must consider the rela- 
tion of toilets to environment. This 
does not mean that because a house 
is strictly Louis Quinze or Renais- 
sance, a woman should dress after 
the fashion of those times. But it 
ought to mean that certain right re- 
lationships should be preserved. We 
insist upon these relationships when 
the surroundings are meagre, and 
the dress extravagant; for then, not 
only the woman’s taste but her 
morals as well would be called into 
question. But when in the choice 
of her garments the requirements 
of a more sumptuous entourage are 
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brought into play, we exclaim against 
eccentricity, extravagance and van- 
ity. The over-accentuation of any 
relationship is of course absurd; at the 
same time, one should be suggested, 
between the woman and the house 
in which she dwells. Her way of 
dressing is but one way of conveying 
this to you. Look aboutin the houses 
of your friends, and you will find 
that. this relationship is everywhere 
struggling for expression. You will 
find some woman, though perhaps un- 
consciously, taking on the color of a 
sympathetic environment, even one 
into which she has been introduced by 
marriage. You will see it in the graceful 
lines of dresses which she has chosen for 
her marble halls, in the colors she 
adopts, and sometimes even in the 
way of arranging her hair, copied 
may be from the old prints that 
she has studied. All this goes on 
until at last the house though acquired 
seems suddenly to have become a set- 
ting for her. This, however, isaresult 
that is never obtained, unless it has 
been accomplished without the ex- 
ercise of vanity, the assumption of 
a pose, or too strong an insistence 
upon the rights. of a_ rebellious 
personality. 

No such subtlety of relationship 
can of necessity be found among men, 
bound by the hws of convention to 
habits of cloth and starched linen. 
Pictorially, indeed, a man never bears 
any relation to his surroundings, un- 
less he goes off as a hunter, and settles 
himself ina camp. And perhaps this 
is the secret of how the balances are 
best preserved between the master 
and mistress, he being always, when 
in her presence, part, as it were, of an 
admiring audience. That he wearies 
of his rdle at times is suggested by 
the fact that he shirks it so often, 
going off into corners to build for him- 
self a hiding place. He demands one 
at least, almost with his first breath as 
a separate householder. He wantsa 
place of his own, even-when he has 
none of the excuses of the serious 
worker. To find it he will sometimes 
go off to the top of the house, pro- 
tecting himself from approaches by 
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private flights of steps, made beauti- 
ful, in many cases, by carved stone or 
wrought iron, and lighted by old 
brass or silver lamps. Or he gets off 
in a wing of the house, well shut away 
from the rest of the dwelling, still 
providing himself with special flights 
of steps, leading down this time into 
his domain. He never neglects his 
approaches, indeed. In this he differs 
widely from the woman. One is 
tempted, in fact, to believe that the 
inherited instincts of primitive man 
guarding approaches to his cave, are 
being exercised again. For even 
when there is no separate staircase, 
there is always the well-protected 
entrance. One man, for instance, 
having built his refuge out-of-doors, 
has concealed approaches to it by 
clumps of skilfully arranged bushes 
and shrubs. A trellis protects you 
from the rain, but you must first know 
the secret before you can enter. 

In this room there is, of course, the 
wide fireplace for the generous log, 
for the den-lover scorns the polished 
grate and well-washed lump of kennel 
coal. The ceiling is raftered. Hang- 
ing from it by invisible wires is a 
flight of wild geese. Various other 
evidences of a huntsman’s tasteappear 
upon the walls. One end of the room, 
however, is reserved for pictures. 
Here he hangs, now a Van Dyck, and 
now, some weeks later, a Millais. 
No creature comfort is neglected. 
There are wide divans for lounging, 
chairs to be lost in, books that invite 
you. There are musical instruments, 
too, and once a week a famous quartet 
is summoned here. It is the refuge 
of a man who finds his recreation in 
cementing human ties, and in indul- 
ging the requirements of a many-sided 
nature. Before the public he is a 
director of men. Here he is discov- 
ered to be the genial friend and culti- 
vated gentleman. 

The privileged few alone are ad- 
mitted to another refuge, in strange 
contrast to this. It is one which 
a well-known man of letters has pro- 
vided for himself. As though it were 
not enough to have hidden the room 
itself, he has provided still a second 
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staircase leading out of one room 
and up into another. This staircase 
with its balcony carved balustrade 
and supporting columns, becomes a 


has hangings from every part of 
Europe, full-length portraits of men 
and women, chairs in which bishops 
have sat in council, rugs on which 
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SMOKING ROOM IN THE RESIDENCE OF MR. HENRY SELIGMAN, NEW YORK 


most decorative feature. It serves, 
however, to conceal from the room 
below an upper den made to hold 
some choicest treasures in illuminated 
text or ancient folio, and even the 
man himself when writing. The only 
furniture of this upper chamber con- 
sists of a bare oak table, two chairs 
and a quaint lamp. The atmosphere 
is as rare and fine as that of some 
old medieval cloister. One breathes 
books and quiet everywhere, the eye 
being occasionally beguiled by a 
bit of bronze or a bust. 

Quite a different atmosphere is felt 
in the room of another man who, in 
the wing of his house, has built at 
the head of a beautifully ornamented 
staircase a lofty raftered chamber, 
with a wide stone fireplace. Here he 


houris have danced, divans on which 
they have undoubtedly reclined, tables 
for cards, tables for tobacco, platforms 
to be drawn out for plays, pianos to 
be drawn in for songs. It is all 
frankly pleasure-loving, laughter-lov- 
ing, fun-loving, like the man himself, 
who, when the cares of the day are 
thrown off, finds the drawing-room 
irksome. 

The man of simple tastes and habits 
of reserve would of course be wretched 
in an environment like this. One 
finds him, therefore, surrounding him- 
self with all that makes for quiet and 
repose. Thus, there is one room in 
which there is only one seat provided 
besides that at which the man sits 
before his table. It is a very beau- 
tiful room. Its walls and ceilings 
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are of old carved Flemish oak. No 
objets or pictures are allowed to 
listract him from the beauty of his 
woods. Even his books are hid- 
den behind secret panels opening with 
secret springs. Over the fireplace there 
is a wonderful old ormolu clock. But 
that is all. His writing materials are 
spread out on a carved oak table. 
The only modern appointment visible 
is the inevitable telephone; even the 
chairs and their covers date back sev- 
eral centuries. 

Now and then one finds the same 
simplicity and reserve even among 
young men to whom the fascinations 
of college souvenirs present no allure- 
ments when furnishing. One of the 
best examples I know is found in a 
city house. To within a couple of 
feet of the ceiling this room is lined 
with books behind glass, the cases 
being made of genuine old Dutch 
wood, carved columns separating the 
various compartments. From the 
wooden ceiling the bookcases are 
divided by a dull gold frieze throwing 
into relief busts of great writers. 
The fireplace is finished in old blue 
Dutch tiles. Nothing could be more 
severe and self-restrained, and yet 
nothing is cold. The red leather- 
covered chairs and sofas invite you, 
the books laid out on the bare oak 
tables, the peace and the certainty of 
it all. You want to linger there, as 
sometimes you are impelled to rest be- 
side a person whose good breeding and 
self-control are like oases in wild desert 
tracks of a blistering social unrest. 

A most interesting example of 
another room belonging exclusively 
to young men is found in a country 
house. To find it, one must descend 
below the dining-room floor. No 
kitchens being on this level, the 
descent is delightful. This room is 
finished in dull oak shingles, each 
shingle still showing the ax mark. 


The brick floor is covered with 
skins; a wide divan filling one end of 
the room is covered with a leopard 
skin, as are the cushions scattered over 
it. The wide stone fireplace runs up to 
the raftered ceiling. Pipes are laid 
out on the tables. Pewter drinking 
cups and tankards are set out for 
instant use, or arranged on a shelf 
running around the room, just above 
the sporting prints. To add to the 
charm of the room, there opens from 
it a stone courtyard, protected by 
a coping, ensuring not only a sense 
of privacy, but protecting one from 
a sharp declivity. Enchanting views 
of miles and miles of lovely country 
are seen from this courtyard, which 
suggests old monastery gardens, like 
those which monks find lovely on 
warm summer days. 

Many fancies prevail in the creation 
of smoking-rooms. A Dutch room is 
sometimes copied, with its benches 
of wood set straight against the 
panels, its quaint windows and bare 
tables. Sometimes the Chinese ele- 
ment prevails and only their bronzes 
and porcelains are visible. Some men 
insist upon the billiard table. Oth- 
ers display their hunting trophies. 
Now and then a man is satisfied only 
with the beautiful. He will smoke 
only among his flowers, or in what 
he calls his conservatory. Quite 
another taste is displayed in a smok- 
ing-room of marble, finished with 
a mosaic ceiling of exceptional love- 
liness. Marble columns support the 
doorways. Against one wall there is 
an Italian fountain, its basin filled 
with water plants. A marble alcove, 
domed by Sicilian mosaics, is set out 
with crimson cushions. Crimson ap- 
pears again in the old cathedral chairs 
placed about the room. Furs lie on 
the floor. It is a room, of course, 
only for the after-dinner cigar, and 
never for the lounger. 
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By H. G. 





T is a matter of some 
notoriety among 
nations that in 

America the tra- 

ditional inequal- 

ity between man 

and his mate 

comes very near 
a reversal. indeed, there have been 
those, like our penetrating critic Dr. 
Hugo Munsterberg, and the members 
of the Mosely Educational Commis- 
sion, who see grave dangers for a 
future so largely intrusted to the less 
muscular hands of the community. 
At all events the fact remains that on 
our continent the sex enjoys a free- 
dom and an authority accorded to it 
upon no other. The American girl 
—that vivid and characteristic flower 
of our civilization,—is she not the 
envy of her European sister? Does 
not her mother, or perhaps her maiden 
aunt, exercise a palpable effect upon 
legislation when she does not actually 
attain the dignity of the ballot? And 
where else do women come so closely 
into competition with men that cer- 
tain professions have been abandoned 
to them? 

This novel state of affairs is in 
nothing so conspicuous as in the 
field of the esthetic. In other coun- 
tries men have invented the esthetic 
and women have accepted the gift 
as they were capable. In this country 
it has been the women who have 
saved an esthetic already invented 
elsewhere, and have imported it into 
the habitations of their otherwise 
preoccupied lords—often to the sur- 
prise, yet not seldom to the edifica- 
tion, of those keen and industrious 
personages. And in the circumstan- 
ces it is hard to see how things could 
have been bettered. Transplanted 
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from an older and richer world, to 
one as barren as the ocean so far as 
any human touch was concerned, we 
should have needed centuries to em- 
body anew the traditions of our in- 
heritance, busy as we_ necessarily 
were with purely practical enterprises, 
if the women had not taken hold. 

Well, they took hold, and they 
have kept hold, and far be it from 
the critic who appreciates how much 
he owes them for the habitability of 
his very new continent to suggest 
that they let go. The young men of 
the papers may have their smile for 
concert halls and picture galleries 
which they find crammed with petti- 
coats; but, after all, without the petti- 
coats we would have to get along 
without the pictures and concerts. 
Which is a prospect rather more radi- 
cal than some of us would be willing 
to contemplate. And if at times the 
ladies drive us a bit hard we always 
have the inner satisfaction of feeling 
that when the day comes we can show 
them their place. 

Yet to make the confession is only 
to expose its fatuity. For in one 
regard at least the case threatens to 
go quite the other way. If in the 
plastic and musical arts our sisters 
have more liberally played the part 
of encouragement, in that of literature 
they have very conspicuously afforded 
us the benefit of example. In that 
one of our mother countries from 
which we derive our language, such 
names as Austen, Bronté, Browning, 
Burney, Edgeworth, Eliot, Gaskell, 
More, and Ward testify to the par- 
tiality for letters of the women of 
our race. A stranger might, accord- 
ingly, conclude that in an atmosphere 
so favorable alike to the printed word 
and the influence of the feminine, 
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the tradition would enjoy a double 
prosperity. Nor would he be disap- 
pointed. Do not the names of Carey 
and Sigourney, of Alcott and Fuller, 
f Prentice and Stowe and Warner 
and Whitney, come more or less 
dimly down to us, as bearers of a 
renown too vague and wistful for 
stern examination? Nay, if memory 
deceives me not, the tables of our 
grandfathers bore the proud and 
portly ornament of a volume dedi- 
cated exclusively to the genius of 
‘The Female Poets of America.” 
And ‘in these latter days who would 
dare enumerate the fair followers of 
the Nine, lest he be guilty of omis- 
sions that would forever disqualify 
him for the offices of criticism? So 
notorious has the thing become that 
we of the less literary sex can only 
keep ourselves in countenance by 
making the matter a subject of 
pleasantry. 

So at any rate, during certain im- 
pecunious foreign days, did a small 
but select group of young gentlemen, 
to fortune and to fame unknown, who 
were more or less unsuccessfully en- 
gaged in various lines of artist 
endeavor. To these, occupied as 
they for the time being were with 
things not American, would occa- 
sionally make itself heard a faint 
clamor from oversea—the voice of 
a nation as some tale of romance was 
read by the concordant tongue of 
millions, as the laurel was pressed 
upon some fair young brow. And 
it used to be our dream—the dream 
of the impecunious young gentlemen 

-that some miracle of fortune might 
give us, after the very manner of the 
romances in question, to ensnare the 
hearts of these princesses lointaines. 
We even went so far, I blush to con- 
fess, as to dispute hotly among our- 
selves our pretensions to one or 
another hand. For it must also 
be confessed that the terms in which 
we referred to the objects of our 
desire were those of an ancient fable. 
Golden geese we called them, and it 
was a name too good-natured to 
be unkind. Were they not golden, 
in their youth and in their success? 
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And, when all was said, were they 
not also geese—charming, plumy, 
candid, unconscious geese—writing 
delicately of love and war, or death 
and damnation, and imparting to 
those grisly things a glamour which 
only youth and innocence could give 
them? 

There was one name, however, 
which did not belong to the impecun- 
ious foreign days; and with reference 
to that name these wanton fancies 
would be singularly out of taste. The 
mail brought us none of the magazines 
that were beginning to carry the 
name. That was a part of our impe- 
cuniosity (I decently say nothing of 
our pose). And, amid the clamors 
to which reference has been made as 
rising faintly to our ears from afar, 
the name in question was not to 
be distinguished. Accordingly, when 
one came home and found the bearer 
of it in the saddle, so to speak, one 
took her to be of the rank and file of 
the Amazons, doomed to go down 
like the rest of the poor dears in the 
general mélée. One might chance, 
perhaps, with high condescension, to 
glance over a piece of her work and 
to observe, knowingly: ‘“‘Ah, this 
lady has read Henry James. I won- 
dered when one of them would.”” Or 
one might find occasion to add on 
later acquaintance: “‘This lady also 
appears to know Pater and Stendhal. 
I did n’t suspect that of them, to tell 
the truth.’ But, somehow or other, 
she did not go down in the general 
mélée. On the contrary, it became 
increasingly apparent amid the noise 
and dust of the day that she rose at 
the head of her column, carried the 
marshal’s baton, as it were. And in 
the end—our figure already cracks— 
one discovered the humiliating truth 
that one’s own legion fared but ill 
against her, that it became a serious 
question as to which would bear off 
the honors of the field. 

With Mrs. Wharton it is no longer 
a question of sex and comparisons. 
A critic who publicly complained 
of her that she had ‘‘defeminized”’ 
and ‘‘denationalized” herself stated 
her case more flatteringly than he 
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appeared to intend. She has now 
given us thirteen books—nine of fic- 
tion, three of description and criti- 
cism, and one dramatic translation 
from the German—whose workman- 
ship and significance set them entirely 
apart from the mass of contemporary 
writing. Indeed their author’s taste 
is so true, her knowledge so wide, her 
creative ability so high, that we do 
not think of her as belonging to the 
line of earnest adventurers—we can 
hardly call them adventuresses, the 
ladies to whom we have referred with 
perhaps too much frivolity—who in 
America have been the most active 
apostles of ‘‘culture.’’ The word has 
been so used and abused, has so asso- 
ciated itself with every form of intel- 
lectual quackery, that one hesitates 
to employ it for any but satiric pur- 
poses. Yet with all due respect to 
the critic just referred to, it is entirely 
possible to relate Mrs. Wharton to 
the tradition of woman's part in 
American civilization, and her distinc- 
tion gives a special interest to this 
aspect of her work. 

To consider in this light an artist 
of her standing might seem fantastic 
if she had not given us so specific an 
excuse. Her first book (in collabora- 
tion with Ogden Codman, Jr., 1897) 
was ‘‘The Decoration of Houses,” 
which may fairly enough be called a 
tract in the propaganda of which we 
speak. And of a later one it is safe to 
say that if Mrs. Wharton had written 
nothing else, ‘Italian Villas and their 
Gardens” would be an American 
document of great interest. Not only 
does the happy conjunction of author, 
illustrator (the pictures are by Max- 
field Parrish), and printer compose a 
volume that is a noteworthy product 
of American craftsmanship; but the 
book is so luminous a statement of 
its thesis, and appeared at so pro- 
pitious a moment, that, as a channel 
of transfusion from the old world to 
the new, its influence may one day 
be reckoned as comparable to the 
influences which carried the Italian 
Renaissance into England. To the 
vast amount of wealth in this country 
so blindly, and often so fatuously, 
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groping after expression, Mrs. Whar- 
ton has pointed a way. She is by no 
means the first American to communi- 
cate the message of a world richer 
than her own—particularly of that 
Italian world from whose magic soil 
the civilization of Europe sprang. She 
is, however, the first to combine in 
the service of the propaganda in ques- 
tion a social authority, a technical 
knowledge, and a literary talent like 
her own. The fact marks an inter- 
esting point in the history of Ameri- 
can culture. 

It must be added that there is 
another side of this quality making 
for civilization, this sensitiveness to 
impressions from whatever quarter 
they may come, which more than 
once has filled a friendly critic with 
dismay. If in the two books men- 
tioned the expert speaks ex cathedra, 
there are others in which the creator 
suffers from the transmitter of influ- 
ences. And from the beginning Mrs. 
Wharton has displayed such rare 
qualities that one objects to see her 
exercise them to her own undoing. 
Although her books have all come 
to us during the last ten years, none 
of them leaves an impression of haste 
or immaturity. Their verbal felicity. 
their artistic finish, their range of 
experience, their blessed freedom 
from sentimentality, their independ- 
ence, their hints of wide and thorough 
reading, the quality of their humor 
and irony, go to make up an atmos- 
phere as different as possible from 
that which blows through so many 
breezy pages of the day. But it is not 
for nothing that she has been so 
frequently compared to Henry James. 
In fact a number of her short stories, 
like ‘‘The Portrait,’ ‘‘The Muse’s 
Tragedy,” “‘The Other Two,” ‘‘The 
Lady’s Maid’s Bell,’’ are so strongly 
reminiscent of their likeliest source of 
inspiration that the devout Jacobite 
could turn to chapter and verse. 

The influence of one writer upon 
another is as much an axiom of liter- 
ature as Moliére’'s famous Je prends 
mon bien 1a ot je le trouve. Moreover, 
the field James has opened is too new 
for his immediate followers to be 
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altogether independent of his trail. 
But imitation, as a serious form of 
art, is never admirable; and borrow- 
ing is never pardoned unless the bor- 
rower use his spoil to better advantage 
than did the original owner. Which, 
as between Mrs. Wharton and Mr. 
James, an ungallant critic is forced 
to declare he does not find to be the 
case. He is happy to add, however. 
that his opinion is not universally 
shared. Many people read ‘‘The 
Greater Inclination” and ‘‘The De- 
scent of Man” with the utmost pleasure 
who make nothing of ‘‘ The Soft Side,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Better Sort.’’ And the critic 
himself finds the imitation so good— 
since he will insist on calling it so— 
he is often so struck by the high open- 
ness and sincerity of it, that he is 
forced to find justification for it out- 
side the mere theory of a beginner 
and her experiments. Other writers 
have recorded their admiration of 
Mr. James in candid copies of a 
method and a_ phraseology which 
can only make the reader smile. But 
Mrs. Wharton has caught the very 
figure in the carpet—to use one of 
Mr. James's phrases. She produces 
a sharper illusion of imitation, even 
with her own more feminine vocabu- 
lary, because the secret of Mr. James’s 
artistic mechanism is hers. Her re- 
semblance to her older and greater 
contemporary is, therefore, less her 
fault than her misfortune. If he had 
never written a line the mass of her 
work would probably have been 
much as we have it now. For the 
Old World would still have sent its 
argosies to her; the interest of life 
would still have been for her in its 
crucial instances; she would still have 
discovered that in the intercourse of 
every day, in the give and take of 
social life and the discharge of unor- 
namental professions, there are plays 
as strange as ever went forward by 
poison and steel. 

When we have hinted that Mrs. 
Wharton does not always pull it off, 
as they say, we leave ourselves the 
pleasure of considering the occasions 
on which she does pull it off. To 
which end one might distinguish 
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among her stories, or mention that de- 
lightful book ‘Italian Backgrounds.”’ 
But it is in her novels that she has 
been most successful and most her- 
self. In the first of them, to be sure, 
it seemed to a critic with an obses- 
sion for literary genealogies that 
Odo Valsecca united by some myste- 
rious intermarriage the blood of Gas- 
ton de Latour and the Chartreuse of 
-arma. It also seemed to him that 
the human play of the book gave a 
little too much to the reconstitution 
of an historical period. But that 
reconstitution was accomplished with 
such knowledge and art, it so ac- 
corded the despised baroque age its 
own value as one expression of the 
human spirit, and it so evoked for a 
lover of Italy the country of his 
dream, that he could not help finding 
“The Valley of Decision”’ most pleas- 
ant to linger in. And, after all, Odo 
Valsecca left a curiously vital memory 
of himself. The gradual breaking of 
his youthful radicalism against the 
slow, ironic, immovable forces of tra- 
dition was of the very quality of life. 

Mrs. Wharton's next novel revealed 
her as emancipated at last from the 
influences which she had not always 
been able to assimilate. It also re- 
vealed a great advance in technical 
ability. ‘‘The House of Mirth” takes 
us from eighteenth-century Italy to 
twentieth-century America, from the 
picture of a time and a temperament 
to the portrait of a person. A strik- 
ing portrait it is, too (one might say 
after Sargent if one had not already 
called it Mrs. Wharton’s own), with 
the salient features standing strongly 
out in high lights and the details a 
little unfinished and the background 
harmoniously indistinct. If Lily Bart 
is admirable, the critic could say 
that Mrs. Wharton has nothing left 
for Lily’s friends. They hover in the 
back of the canvas as impalpably as 
ghosts. One cares nothing what be- 
comes of them when the book is 
closed. So opportunely do they al- 
ways turn up at the right time and 
place that their value is that of types, 
not personalities. Even Selden is 
hardly carried to the point where 
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he evokes a sense of life and gains 
the identity which distinguishes one 
human being from another. Mrs. 
Wharton’s method is so deliberate, 
however, that if applied to several 
characters at once it would protract 
the action intolerably and then per- 
haps fail of its end. And to say that 
the secondary characters are sketched 
in with a rapid impressionism that 
never quite frees them from the 
shades is by no means the same as 
dismissing them from notice. Some 
of the most memorable passages of 
the book are bits of this brilliant im- 
pressionism that hits off the diffident 
Mr. Percy Gryce, or Mrs. Peniston 
of the purple drawing-room, or Mrs. 
Norma Hatch and her vague gilded 
existence at one of our huge hotels: 
that gives a hundred touches of re- 
alism to places and moments and 
moods; that notes so vividly the 
different social strata through which 
Lily declines. But the real justifica- 
tion of the method is Lily herself. 
She is so complete a creation, she so 
lives and moves and has her being 
against her background, that one 
accepts her and her tragedy as one 
accepts life. The gradual closing 
about her of circumstance, for all the 
vagueness of those who forge the 
links, is too semblable for question 
or criticism. Weare borne on to the 
catastrophe consenting and uncon- 
senting—consenting to its unspoken 
word avayvy, unconsenting to a fate 
that moves us like the fate of one 
we know. The climax of the story 
touches a height given to few to 
attain. The height is reached, too, 
in Mrs. Wharton’s own way. There 
is neither the note of irony nor the 
rustle of the tragic muse. There is 
no sentimentality either, though there 
is sentiment deep and fine. But in 
its emotional intensity, in its poig- 
nancy of implication expressed with 
noble restraint, the end of “The 
House of Mirth” gives the measure 
of a great talent. 

The success of the book, oddly 
enough, equalled its deserts. The 
mass of the reading public, to whom 
a novel is nothing but a story, were 
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dazzled by the glitter of the social 
regions into which this one admitted 
them or torn by discussion as to its 
moral qualities; and the professional 
brotherhood smiled to see a writer 
of such distinction enter the rowdy 
company of the ‘“‘six best sellers.” 
They also asked themselves, with 
private raisings of the eyebrow, 
‘Can she keep it up?’’ So ‘“‘ Madame 
de Treymes” came as a more or less 
expected disappointment. Yet, after 
granting the unfairness of the com- 
parisons which Lily Bart’s successor 
would inevitably be compelled to 
undergo, it was positively exasperat- 
ing for Mme. de Treymes to hark back 
to Henry James. Ifa slightly different 
twist were given to her adventures, 
the machinery of them, her national- 
ity, her setting, her case, her very 
name, reminded one of Mme. de 
Mauves. The desponding critic could 
only tell himself that it was some- 
thing for Mrs. Wharton to have 
braved the double comparison, and 
formulate a theory that she could not 
do her best in the short story. In 
which category he included, with the 
offending ‘‘Madame de Treymes,”’ 
‘Sanctuary ’”’ and ‘‘ The Touchstone.” 
These three novelettes, indeed, with all 
their finish and subtlety, appear to 
him a perfect magazine of their 
author’s weak points. Unsupported 
by the rest of her work they would 
scarcely keep alive a tradition of her 
ability. 

If “‘The Fruit of the Tree’’ does 
not settle that matter, it certainly 
answers the question as to whether 
Mrs. Wharton can keep it up. ‘The 
Valley of Decision’’ proved that she 
could report on the life about her, 
without fear or sentimentality. ‘“‘The 
Fruit of the Tree” proves, in the face 
of its predecessor’s great success, 
that we can trust her to go on making 
such reports and taking no text from 
others or herself. There were, indeed, 
suspicious moments of perusal when 
the critic wondered if he were travers- 
ing a transplanted Valley of Decision, 
or a House of Mirth set up in New 
England. But he passed them safely, 
into the rare after-impression that 
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blesses the end of very few books—of 
such books only as permit the reader 
to yield himself to them without 
mental reservation. 

Having said so much, a hedging 
critic naturally feels compelled to 
point out what it is that Mrs. Wharton 
can‘‘keep up.” For ‘‘The Fruit of the 
Tree” will doubtless suffer in public 
estimation from comparison with 
“The House of Mirth.”’ Neither 
Bessy Westmore nor Justine Brent 
makes so strong a personal appeal 
as Lily Bart; and in spite of an ad- 
vance in technical skill that success- 
fully manipulates a story longer and 
more complicated than any she has 
yet written—there are at least three 
possible novels in the book,—Mrs. 
Wharton seems to betray that she is 
not yet entire mistress of her method. 
Life itself goes on by the dramatic 
method. We read into it what we 
choose, and nothing but the next act 
can disprove our reading. Profiting 
by which tip the dramatist contrives 
to perform the unusual feat of serving 
both Ged and Mammon. The public 
is pleased—if it happens to be—by 
a story unclogged of padding, and the 
prying few are free to pick out for 
themselves whatever meat the action 
may happen to contain. Whereas 
the descriptive method chooses a 
greater definiteness at the expense 
of vitality. Mrs. Wharton’s minute 
analyses rather remind one of those 
elaborate descriptions of Gautier’s, 
which attempt a feat possible only 
to the plastic arts. There are artists, 
like Tourgueneff, who succeed by a 
happy stroke in communicating a 
scene or a character more vividly 
than pages of Gautier or James. 
Tourgueneff used to think out his char- 
acters and their entire lives up to the 
opening of a story and then allow 
them to develop the situation by their 
own logic. With Mrs. Wharton, on 
the contrary, we feel that she cuts 
her characters to fit their problem. 
We hardly need cite the great name 
of Shakespeare to prove the legiti- 
macy of the procedure, however, and 
there is no other art which can com- 
pletely record a psychological evolu- 
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tion. Moreover if Justine and Bessy 
and Amherst float a little dimly 
before us as persons, the devel- 
opment of their mutual relations 
wonderfully evokes a cosmic sense of 
life itself—its irony and double-deal- 
ing and entanglement and striving 
after ends unknown. 

That is what Mrs. Wharton keeps 
up. She also keeps up, she broadens 
out, her fine workmanship, her imagi- 
native tact—and its treatment of 
Westmore as artistic material is the 
best criticism on current industrial 
novels,—her gift of observation so 
precious to a critic who likes his 
comments to be cooked, as the French 
say. But the great value of the book, 
for those interested in the honor of 
American literature, is its attitude. 
There is a close connection between 
the famous American optimism— 
which declared of “‘The House of 
Mirth” that there was ‘‘not one 
fine character in the book,’’—and 
the famous American administra- 
tion of state and municipal affairs. 
We seem to have two compartments 
in our minds. In one we keep our 
manners, in the other we keep our 
morals, and we allow no communica- 
tion between the two. The result is 
to be seen in Harrisburg and San 
Francisco, and in our blameless 
novels. We break the command- 
ments with the utmost cheerfulness, 
but to question them is what we 
refuse. Mrs. Wharton, however, has 
never evaded a serious problem of 
conduct. To her nothing human is 
foreign. And her moral preoccupa- 
tion is the most convincing rejoinder 
to those who speak of decadence. 
She is therefore to be forgiven much 
in the way of technical lapses. If the 
entertainment she offers be a little 
gray and tragic, there are booths in 
plenty where the listener need hear 
no word of doubt or pain. She, 
almost alone among American writers, 
is not afraid to face the fact that the 
sorrow of the world often outweighs 
its joy, that good is most strangely 
intershot with evil, and that there 
are questions which it is worth asking 
how far soever they may lead. 
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of a_ respectable 
flock is not the 
worst fate. If one 
has good blood 
in one’s veins, it 
May spmetime as- 

" sert itself, in spite 
of one’s individual misdoing; but to 
be the ignoble scion of a long and 
worthless ancestry has an element of 
hopelessness in it. 

Peter Stiles simply ran in the ruts 
which the generations before him 
had furrowed. His forefathers had 
handed down to him, together with 
pale eyes, sandy hair, butter-colored 
whiskers and insignificant features, 
their own utter shiftlessness and 
instability of character. Never was 
a man’s name more unsuited to his 
nature, for in Peter Stiles’s personal- 
ity there was nothing remotely sugges- 
tive of arock. Instead, his character 
seemed built on the most sliding, 
shifting, uncertain variety of sand 
imaginable, a structure which needed 
not to wait till the rain descended 
and the floods came, in order to fall, 
but which might be expected to topple 
in the most trifling gust; which, in- 
deed, if left alone, would probably 
have tumbled down of its own accord, 
simply because it was the most natural 
thing to do. At least that was what 
Deacon Gregg thought, and the Dea- 
con was Peter Stiles’s nearest neigh- 
bor, and therefore ought to know. 

Just as Peteér’s instability made his 
Christian character the perpetual vic- 
tim of circumstances and tempta- 
tion, so it blocked the way to his 
becoming a consistent and successful 
sinner. Though he could not help 
straying from the fold, he bleated 
piteously when he was no longer in 











sight of it. Thus he was ever a sub- 
ject for reviving grace, and the re- 
claiming of Peter Stiles came to be a 
regular feature of revivals in Long 
Hollow. If they that turn others to 
righteousness wear added jewels in 
their crown of light, surely Peter Stiles 
must have lent a sparkle to many a 
glorified brow. 

For a month after one of these 
reconversions Peter would be the 
most ardent member of Long Hollow 
church, praying in public and giving 
the brethren and sisters the full bene- 
fit of his religious experience; during 
the second month he grew perceptibly 
colder; and at the end of the third 
month he was again a wandering 
sheep. Thus, if the revival occurred 
in mid-winter, Deacon Gregg was 
locking his spring-house as vigilantly 
as ever by the time the earliest spring 
cheese was made; and if it took place 
in summer he was prepared, as of 
old, to guard his favorite Winesap 
apples as they grew ripe in the late 
autumn. 

For a long time Deacon Gregg had 
regarded Peter Stiles’s cabin, perched 
on the hillside beyond the Dea- 
con’s meadow, as a sinister blot on 
the landscape. In its neighborhood 
strange things happened. If the Dea- 
con’s white turkey had chanced to 
make her nest in the meadow near it, 
she rarely brought home a brood; 
if an unusually fine pumpkin in the 
cornfield adjoining its confines had 
been reserved for seed, the fated 
vegetable mysteriously disappeared. 

Yet in the appearance of the house, 
at least, there was nothing peculiar 
or enigmatic. It was not much more 
nor much less tumble-down than the 
ordinary cabin of the Tennessee 
mountains. There was the usual 
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weed-flecked stick-and-clay chimney; 
the usual swayed and decaying roof; 
there were the usual pigmy windows 
on each side of the low door-windows 
which, having their original glass 
crusted with dirt or superseded by 
various cast-off garments, gazed with 
bleared and disconsolate vision across 
the mountain landscape. Before the 
door there was also the usual rail 
fence, from which dangled the usual 
bevy of tow-headed children. 

This fence was continued in strag- 
gling and dilapidated panels around 
Peter Stiles’s meagre farm. True, it 
hardly seemed necessary, for no 
animal, unless it were one of unusu- 
ally poor judgment indeed, could 
have been tempted to trespass by 
the product of Peter Stiles’s acres. 
His own stock he turned out on the 
common, where, left to their own 
resources, they speedily developed the 
ingenuity and address usually dis- 
played by human beings in similar 
circumstances. There was, in par- 
ticular, one ill-favored old sow whose 
skill and enterprise made her a char- 
acter long remembered by the farmers 
of Long Hollow. Her appearance as 
she trotted jerkily along, the malig- 
nant countenance darkened by long, 
pendulous ears, the shadowy form 
not changed to the faintest suggestion 
of rotundity by all the crops she had 
destroyed, was not prepossessing; yet 
if you saw her at the head of a 
body of gaunt pigs, raiding cornfields, 
assaulting apparently impregnable 
fences, making forced marches to 
points of vantage, and eluding her 
canine pursuers by dexterous flank 
movements, you would have been 
obliged to admit that she was an 
expert tactician, and a genius in her 
way. The fact that her invasions 
were generally made into Deacon 
Gregg’s territory did not tend to 
lessen the breach between the Deacon 
and her owner. 

Deacon Gregg was an elderly man 
of portly presence and patriarchal 
beard, who wore the complacent air 
of one whe has laid up treasures both 
in heaven and on earth. In the 
present world he had a good farm 
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and a surplus in the county bank; 
with regard to the next world he 
was doubtless as well off; for no one 
could help perceiving that he had 
the indescribable severity of utterance 
and sanctity of mien proper to those 
who are better than most of their 
neighbors. On meeting days, his 
majestic form, walking slowly down 
the aisle to his accustomed seat in the 
Amen corner, was in itself impressive; 
and if by chance he read a Scripture 
lesson before the congregation, his 
tone and manner proclaimed more 
vehemently than the words of the 
Book, ‘‘*The way of the transgressor 
is hard’—and it ought to be!”’ 

To Peter Stiles he was especially 
severe. More than once his motion 
to turn Peter out of the church had 
been checkmated only by the peni- 
tent tears of the delinquent; and 
sometimes, when the brethren and 
sisters had shaken hands together in 
token of Christian fellowship, the 
Deacon had stood with a far-away 
look in his eyes, strangely oblivious 
of Peter Stiles’s outstretched member. 

One winter, just as the grudge be- 
tween Peter and the Deacon had 
reached its climax, and they had 
ceased to have dealings together, or 
to speak to each other when they met, 
a revival meeting began in Long 
Hollow. The preacher was a young 
man, a stranger, whom the half ad- 
miring sinners described as ‘‘a hustler 
who was tearin’ up the patch”; while 
the church members spoke of him as 
“‘a chosen vessel, who was shakin’ 
the powers of the kingdom of dark- 
ness.” He had a lean, sun-burnt 
countenance and a loose, ungainly 
figure; his awkward gait and _ toil- 
hardened hands spoke of a youth 
spent behind the plow; yet there was 
a fervid zeal smouldering in his dark 
eyes, and something in‘his half-ascetic 
face which thrilled his listeners with 
awe. When he brought his fist 
thundering down on the trembling 
desk, to emphasize his passionate 
pleading, when he shook the opened 
Book terrifyingly in the faces of 
those whom its words should one day 
judge, the audience felt that behind 
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vehement speech and violent gesture 
was the preacher's absolute convic- 
tion that what he said was true. 
Before that absolute conviction the 
sinners of Long Hollow wilted; and 
Peter Stiles found himself frantically 
resolving that if ever he got religion 
again he would hang on to it. 

It was a wonderful meeting. For 
years afterward the devout ones of 
Long Hollow spoke of it as ‘“‘a time 
of great out-pourin’ in Zion.” But 
though, as the days passed, many a 
hardened sinner was melted, many a 
cold church member warmed, Peter 
Stiles still sat in a dark corner with 
dejected figure and disconsolate eyes, 
his whole soul seemingly numbed with 
the apathy of despair. Old brethren, 
who had been disgusted with his in- 
consistencies, now became really so- 
licitous about one who, they feared, 
had grieved the Spirit beyond re- 
calling. Jim Madden, an untamable 
sinner who had not seldom borne 
Peter company in the paths of un- 
righteousness, said that, as often as 
Peter had got religion, he ought to 
know how by that time, and not find 
it such a hard job. 

The last day of the meeting arrived; 
the last sermon was preached, the 
last prayer offered, and the shadow 
of hopelessness that shrouded Peter 
Stiles’s soul grew black. At the close 
of the prayer the preacher asked that 
all the Christians present, especially 
those who in time past had not 
been living in peace and harmony, 
should come forward to the open 
space before the pulpit, and clasp 
one another’s hands in brotherly 
love and reconciliation. 

This peacemaking among church 
members was the inevitable wind- 
ing-up of a Long Hollow revival. Any- 
one who had “‘stood out” a revival 
without making up with those who 
had a grudge against him, would have 
been considered hard-hearted indeed. 
Unfortunately, the peace thus estab- 
iisned was generally broken within a 
few weeks after the meeting closed, 
and the estranged brethren or sisters 
were obliged to wait till the next re- 
vival to effect another reconciliation. 
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In this way, petty squabble and 
spasmodic truce succeeded each other, 
till at length both were merged in the 
enduring peace of death. 

At the preacher’s invitation there 
was a general scramble to the desig- 
nated spot. Mrs. Hornby’s fat brown 
palm tremblingly squeezed the slim, 
claw-like hand of the widow Bates, 
whose geese had once invaded Mrs. 
Hornby’s garden, to the great detri- 
ment of both ladies’ Christian charac- 
ter, and the utter demolishing of the 
vegetables. The checked sun-bonnet 
of Mrs. Cleever, whose son Amos’s 
unrequited affection for Miss Milly 
Burnley had been the beginning of a 
long series of accusations and recrim- 
inations between the mothers of the 
young people, shook in convulsive re- 
conciliation as it met the antiquated 
toque of Mrs. Burnley. Squire Sims 
and Captain Biddle, who had not 
spoken to each other since the Presi- 
dential campaign two years before, 
now laid aside the discordant memo- 
ries of election day. Just as the 
hand-shaking began to subside, a 
drooping figure raised itself from the 
mourners’ bench, and Peter Stiles’s 
limp hand was held out feebly toward 
the rest. Among those who seized 
and clasped it was Deacon Gregg. 

In the weeks succeeding the re- 
vival, Peter Stiles did not display 
his usual spiritual fluency. Never 
before had he made a less imposing 
exhibition of the religion he had 
recently acquired. True, he went to 
preaching and to prayer-meeting with . 
clock-like regularity; but it was only 
on rare occasions that he could be 
brought to indulge even in a devout 
groan or a reverberating Amen. Jim 
Madden said that Peter, having had 
so much trouble in getting religion 
this time, did not want to use it up 
all at once, but, by being economical, 
hoped to spin it out a long way. 

Winter budded into spring, and 
spring blossomed brilliantly into sum- 
mer, but Deacon Gregg’s cherries 
ripened unmolested save by the 
sparrows, and Deacon Gregg’s early 
chickens advanced to frying size 
under the shadow of no _ greater 
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menace than that of the hawks. 
When the end of August approached, 
and Peter Stiles’s usually slippery feet 
had not yet slidden from the straight 
and narrow path, Long Hollow began 
to wonder. Jim Madden was es- 
pecially puzzled, and when his own 
ingenuity, assisted by the surmises 
of half a dozen neighbors, had failed 
to satisfy him, he resolved to make 
a tour of investigation and bring the 
matter to a test. 

It was after sunset of an August 
day, and Peter Stiles was sitting on 
the fence before his door, resting from 
his day’s work. A horse’s footstep 
sounded on the rocky road, and Jim 
Madden ambled up in the most casual 
manner in the world. Naturally he 
drew rein to give his friend the usual 
salutation, ‘‘Howdy, Peter. Lordy, 
ain't it hot?” 

Peter returned the greeting, and 
there followed an elaborate discussion 
of the likelihood or unlikelihood of 
rain—a discussion which never loses 
its freshness to those who win their 
living from the soil, but which is 
especially interesting at those seasons 
when rain- and topics of conversation 
are alike scarce. 

A pensive look came into Jim 
Madden’s eyes. ‘‘La, Peter, how 
good a water-million would taste 
now! I planted my patch too late, 
I’low, and it’s plum burnt up. I 
reckon you’ve had ’em till you’re 
tired out on ’em.”’ 

Peter replied with a slow shake of 
his head. ‘“‘I ha’ n’t tasted a water- 
million this year. I didn’t plant 
none, for I knowed it was no use: they 
never do no good for me nohow.” 

Jim Madden’s eyes widened with 
well-feigned surprise. ‘‘Somebody 
was tellin’ me that Deacon Gregg had 
a mighty fine patch, but I ‘low it was 
a mistake. A body can hear most 
anything these days.” 

“They say, for certain, that the 
Deacon has got some purty ones; 
but,’ added Peter, ‘‘Deacon Gregg’s 
water-millions don’t belong to me.” 

The emphasis with which Peter ut- 
tered this self-evident truth brought 
a shade of righteous indignation 
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to his companion’s face. 
that ’s so. 


‘Lordy, 
I ought to ’a’ knowed 
them millions would n't ’a’ benefited 


you any. The Deacon would n't give 
you the measles if he had ’em, he’s 
so sot agin givin’ a body anything.”’ 

The shadow faded from Jim Mad- 
den’s countenance, and an inscrutable 
smile took its place. He nodded his 
head with such an air of mysterious 
significance as could not fail to im- 
press the attentive Peter. Then he 
bent down, and, in the confidential 
tone which Peter so well remembered, 
he murmured: “I tell you it’s a sin 
to let them water-millions rot in the 
patch! Me and you could save two 
or three of them from that distressin’ 
fate this very night, and nobody 
would be a mite sadder nor wiser.”’ 

Peter’s half-raised arm was sug- 
gestive of the entreaty, ‘“‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan,’ but slowly the 
arm subsided, and his companion went 
on: ‘‘The Deacon turns his big dog 
loose every night, but I can work 
that satisfactory to all parties. Along 
after dark awhile, I’ll happen in at 
the Deacon’s to borrow his big plow. 
While the dogs is a-ravin’ and the 
Deacon receivin’ me——”’ 

“You can’t git the plow, Jim,” 
Peter interrupted; ‘“‘the Deacon won't 
lend to nobody.”’ 

Jim Madden laughed uproariously. 
“T don’t want no plow, you goose; 
all I want is to git the Deacon and the 
dogs to entertain me at the front gate 
while you creep over the back palin’s. 
While I’m a pleadin’ pitiful for the 
plow, and the Deacon is mindin’ off 
the dogs and lecturin’ me on my 
shiftlessness, you pick us out some 
purty millions and streak towards 
home. You can cross over into the 
lane at that big walnut tree, and when 
ye get to the woods, set down and 
wait till I ketch up. You eat you 
supper and then keep your ears open, 
and after a while, when you hear the 
dogs a-barkin’ furious down at the 
Deacon’s, jest pick ye up a sack and 
light out for the water-million patch.” 

Peter shook his head gravely. 
“T’d ruther not, Jim,’ he said. 
““Me and the Deacon's friendly now, 
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and he might find out about the 
millions, and we’d fuss again. I’d 
ruther not, Jim.” 

Only an old companion in iniquity 
could have detected the note of in- 
decision in Peter Stiles’s grunt of dis- 
sent; but Jim Madden chuckled when 
he got out of hearing. If Peter’s re- 
ligion should be weighed in the 
balance with a big water-melon, Jim 
felt reasonably sure that the melon 
would not be found wanting. 

For several minutes after his 
tempter had gone Peter Stiles sat in 
a deep study. From generation to 
generation of the Stiles family the 
tradition had been handed down that 
the eighth commandment did not 
apply to water-melons. Peter’s mind 
was now agitated by a wild conflict 
between the commandment and this 
tradition of the elders. At length 
he dismounted the fence and walked 
slowly to the barn, from which he soon 
emerged, carrying a large empty meal- 
bag. This he slung in a convenient 
corner of the fence, and then, grave 
and silent, he entered the cabin and 
took his place at the table, whereon 
the scant supper was spread. 

Twilight had deepened into dusk, 
when, supper ended, he sat down in 
the doorway, where the mountain 
breeze might fan his hot cheek. The 
rising moon was beginning to trans- 
form the rugged landscape into a 
loveliness surpassing that of dreams. 
All around, the great hills, rising 
serene above human strife, standing 
firm amidst human instability, seemed 
to look down with majestic pity and 
silent reproachfulness. In the deep 
stillness, the roar of the far-off river 
was audible, the echoes of sheep- 
bells, and the faint music of distant 
voices singing. Suddenly, drowning 
all other sounds, sharp, clear and 
loud, rose the fierce barking of the 
Deacon's dogs. 

Peter got up as unconcernedly as 
possible, and reached for his hat. 
“T’ll be back agin bed-time,”’ he 
promised his wife, as he went out. 
Taking the meal bag from its hiding- 
place, he wound it into a tight roll, 
to make it as small as possible, and 
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tucked it under his arm; then he 
leaped the fence and entered the strip 
of woodland which separated his 
cabin from Deacon Gregg’s meadow. 
As he walked along the shadowy 
road, his steps were halting and re- 
luctant. ‘‘I wish to goodness,” he 
muttered, ‘‘that I’d ’a’ let Jim have 
my end of the bargain. He’s a heap 
keener for water-millions than I am, 
comin’ this early. But the Deacon 
don’t need so many millions, nohow.”’ 
His hesitation ceased when he 
emerged from the woods. Before him 
the Deacon’s meadow, wide and 
smooth compared with the other 
meadows of Long Hollow, lay still 
and fair in the white moonlight. 
At the other end of it stood the Dea- 
con’s house; and near the house, well 
inclosed by a picket fence, was the 
water-melon patch. Peter could see 
its foliage gleaming in contrast with 
the paler hue of the meadow grass. 
Entering the lane that led to the 
house, he walked swiftly in the 
shadow ofthe fence. A few yards 
from his destination he paused be- 
neath a huge walnut tree, and crossing 
the fence crept through the tall grass 
till he reached the picketed enclosure. 
Then he stood still and listened; the 
dogs were still barking furiously, and 
above their din he could hear the 
Deacon’s voice raised in angry expos- 
tulation. With the dexterity born 
of long practice, Peter Stiles swung 
himself over the fence, down to the 
ground, where the Deacon’s melons 
were shining amid the dewy leaves. 
If Peter had not been so intent on 
his task he might have heard the 
terrified squealing of pigs. When 
Deacon Gregg had gone out to give 
his hogs their night feed, he had found 
his own herd accompanied, as usual, 
by Peter Stiles’s. The Deacon was a 
firm believer in close communion; 
Peter Stiles’s hogs did not agree with 
him. When the hogs remained stead- 
fast in their opinion, and proceeded to 
act on it vigorously, the Deacon called 
out his dogs to help refute the dis- 
senters. It was against Peter’s hogs, 
therefore, and not against Jim Mad- 
den, that the loud clamor of the dogs . 
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was directed. The heretics were 
put to confusion, and even the fierce 
old sow was brought to bay. When 
the Deacon had restored peace, and 
had got the dogs into the yard again, 
one ill-starred pig lay in the fence 
corner, never more to thrust its lean 
nose into forbidden troughs. 

Deacon Gregg was troubled. He 
knew Peter well enough to feel sure 
that he would be furious at the killing 
of the pig, and, if the Deacon did not 
make the loss good, would doubtless 
take the matter to law, and collect 
damages, if possible. Even if he did 
not succeed in this, there would be 
hard feelings and reprisals which the 
Deacon dreaded to encounter. He 
reasoned that it would be against the 
best interests of the church, and hurt- 
ful to the spiritual welfare of Peter 
Stiles, to stir up needless strife by 
allowing it to be known how the pig 
had met its fate. The Book had said 
quite plainly that no man ought to 
put a stumbling-block or an occasion 
to fall in his brother’s way. He de- 
cided to carry the pig off, and throw 
it far into the shade of the woods, 
where, if Peter ever found it, he could 
have no proof of who was its slayer. 
Dispersing the bereaved sow and 
pigs, now gathered round their fallen 
kinsman, grunting ominous threats 
of vengeance, the Deacon lifted the 
pig and started with it up the lane. 

When Peter Stiles, returning with 
a huge melon in each end of the bag, 
was crossing the fence into the lane, 
he heard footsteps approaching. From 
behind the walnut tree, he stepped 
out into the moonlight to meet Jim 
and assure him that all was well; but 
was thunder-struck to find himself 
face to face with Deacon Gregg. 

Both men stopped, recoiled, and 
for a few seconds stood silent, re- 
turning each other’s startled gaze. 
Peter’s face had blazed with sud- 
den anger at the sight of Deacon 
Gregg’s burden; but before he could 
speak, the thought of the Deacon’s 
stolen melons on his shoulder made 
his fury helpless. The Deacon had 
gasped in virtuous indignation, yet 
he realized that with Peter’s mangled 


pig in his hands it was impossible tc 
attempt a moral lecture. But he re- 
covered first, and faced the situation. 

‘‘Good evenin’, Peter,’”’ he said, in 
his bland, imposing, prayer-meeting 
tones. ‘‘!’m sorry to say that my 
fierce dogs have accidentally killed 
one of your pigs. I jest started up 
to ask you the damage.” 

Peter caught his breath; but a 
moment later he answered in a voice 
of perfect meekness: ‘‘ Nothin’ at all, 
I reckon, Deacon. My hogs has pes- 
tered you a heap, off and on, and I 
‘low that killin’ ’s the best thing you 
could do for ’em.” 

Then in his most matter-of-fact 
way he added: “I ‘lowed you had so 
many water-millions, Deacon, that 
you could n’t make use of ’em all, so 
I come down to fetch one or two to 
the children. I didn’t think to ax 
you, but I did n’t ‘low you’d mind.”’ 

If Deacon Gregg’s business all his 
life had been only to give away 
water-melons, he could not have an- 
swered with a more accomplished and 
magnanimous grace. ‘‘That’s all 
right, Peter. I’m powerful glad you 
got ‘em. They’s so many of ‘em, 
they ’re spilin’ in the patch, and 
ruinin’ the vines.” 

An hour later, when Peter Stiles 
was in bed, and all that remained of 
the melons was a big mound of 
gnawed-out rinds in the back yard, 
Jim Madden came to the entrance of 
the lane, ostensibly on his way to 
borrow the Deacon’s plow. At the 
edge of the woods he stopped, and 
gave a long, cautious whistle. When 
he had listened in vain for a response, 
he softly called Peter’s name; then 
he looked anxiously over the mea- 
dow and waited; but meadow and 
woodland alike remained hushed 
and motionless. After a quarter of 
an hour he bent his steps toward 
Peter Stiles’s cabin. The door was 
closed, the windows were dark; if any 
creature on the place was awake there 
was no evidence of the fact. 

Jim Madden gave a low ejaculation 
of wonder as he turned homeward. 
““T ’ll be ducked,” said he, ‘if Pete 
Stiles ha’ n’t got religion after all!” 














IN THE MATTER OF READING 
By EDITH L. HODGE 


?T may perhaps seem 
like an extrava- 
gant statement to 
say that three per- 
sons out of five do 
not know how to 
read, but there are 
many long-suffer- 
ing individuals who would subscribe 
to it, nevertheless. This does not of 
course refer to the people who are 
able to recognize the letters of the 
alphabet in whatever order or com- 
bination they may be placed, but to 
the general reading public. That 
dear, discriminating public that is 
ever ready to give its ultimatum on 
any piece of literature in a careless 
and artless manner. Up to a certain 
point it is amusing. A high-school 
pupil, not a hundred miles from Bos- 
ton, in setting forth her views on *‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ wrote: ‘“‘Por- 
tia’s father left it in his will that she 
should abide in three caskets, one of 
gold, one of silver, and one of lead.” 

A child, forbidden to read ‘‘The 
Scarlet Letter,’ lost no time in pro- 
curing a copy of the book and se- 
creting it under the mattress, to be 
dragged forth in moments of delicious 
solitude. It was not to be expected 
that she should understand it, but 
after pondering deeply she surmised 
that Hester Prynne had committed 
some absolutely original sin. She 
was, therefore, labelled A. The next 
person to offend in like manner would 
be ticketed B, the next C, and so on. 

Such things as these make life 
worth living. Even to a point be- 








yond this we are hardened to endur- 
ance, and can bear to hear the works 
of George Eliot called immoral and 
those of Browning obscure. But the 
next stage is almost insupportable. 
The people who approach Jane Austen 
as they would approach Anna Kather- 
ine Green, and complain because they 
are not thrilled; the readers who go 
conscientiously through the Celtic 
Revivalists with a diagram, and 
insist upon explaining every curve 
and angle; the sleuths who ferret out 
historical inaccuracies in ‘‘ The Tale of 
Two Cities’”’ ; the monsters who chortle 
if they can discover a grammatical 
lapse in Mrs. Deland,—upon these and 
such as these how may we wreak our 
vengeance? No one looks for a plot 
in a dictionary, or insists upon dis- 
covering the meaning of a glorious 
sunset ; and we have not yet discarded 
Lewis Carroll because he narrated 
improbable adventures. Why can- 
not these dullards worship their own 
gods, if worship they must, and cease 
to profane our temples? 

Books should be dispensed like 
medicine! The man with certain 
mental symptoms should be restricted 
to such printed matter as the symp- 
toms indicated, and prohibited the 
use of any other. Or the peopie with 
these symptoms should be quaran- 
tined, and not let loose upon more sen- 
sitive organisms. If they could be 
shown, gently but firmly, how to 
take a book for what it is, and not 
for what it was never intended to 
be—then indeed might existence be 
tolerable. 
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A LIVING SACRIFICE 


THE GANGES VALLEY—1828 


By CORNELIA SORABJI 


eO, I cannot, Dwar- 
ki!” said little 
Tani. “I love 
this present life. I 
love everything— 
to watch the gam- 
bols of the children 
and bathe my lit- 
tle Urmi; to sew her small garments, 
when I am not cooking the dinner or 
scouring the pans. I love to see the 
water bubble into the brass vessel 
as I draw it from the well near the 
bambootrees. And it isa joy beyond 
words when I have dyed my nails the 
right color, and donned my brightest 
garments, and painted the shadows 
‘neath my eyes—to the intent that 
she may glare with envy—Gunga of 
the unlucky foot, whose heart is 
burnt as dry as babul firewood. 
And must all this come to an end? 
No more gambols or gay jewels or 
even household duties; no more vic- 
tories over the less fortunate! No! 
No! Icannot!” 








The sisters stood hand in hand, 
duplicates past all identification in 
height and feature and appearance. 
‘‘Never were twins so alike,’’ said 
the villagers. But in character and 
expression a world of difference lay 
between them, for the close observer. 
Dwarki was the wife of a man 
serving a long sentence in the 
Andamans for complicity in some 
daring dacoity. She had barely seen 
him, indeed, for she was but a child 
when he was banished, and her life 
had been one uncomplaining service 
of her sister, and of Chandri, her 


sister’s exacting mother-in-law. 
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Chandri had given her a home when 
the sentence which carried the son 
across the “‘black waters’’ had also 
proved to be, for the feeble old 
mother, the decree peremptory for a 
transportation which knows no peri- 
ods. And Dwarki was not allowed 
to forget the kindness. 

Only this morning had Chandri re- 
capitulated the fact, with many anno- 
tations, as to the straits to which an 
extra mouth reduced one’s larder (yet 
with no acknowledgment of the ad- 
vantages of a willing and efficient 
pair of extra hands!), and, having 
worked herself into her most self- 
complacent querulousness, she had 
set off for a day at the village fair. 

“IT may stay the night,’ she had 
called back, as the grove of mango 
trees hid her bundle and stick and 
shining brass Jota from view. 

‘The gods grant it!”” had rejoined, 
under their breath, the two maidens. 

And now it was dusk, and the 
sisters stood hand in hand, with 
Tani’s husband lying a stiff, still mass 
on the charpai at their feet. He had 
stumbled in from his work. ‘‘Pray to 
Kali,” said he; “‘the sickness is upon 
me!’ 

And, though there was no unfaith- 
fulness as to either prayers or reme- 
dies, he had soon writhed himself into 
an eternal quietude. How his silent 
presence filled the room! There was 
no escaping it! And at dawn the 
neighbors would carry him to the 
burning ground by the sacred ‘river, 
and little warm, living, quivering 
Tani must be bound to the cold dead 
form in order that the yellow fire 
might purify them both. 
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“TIT cannot! I cannot!” she re- 
peated. 

‘‘Heart of me!” said Dwarki, ‘‘I 
would I had your chance. To buy 
immortality for a husband, is not this 
the crown of life, the bliss of death! 
Think what might have been, had the 
gods taken you first, in the way of 
other mortals. Or, look indeed at 
me, without husband or child, and 
he to whom I am bound toiling 
in chains, or maybe dead, unblest! 
Who knoweth?”’ 


‘No! No! I cannot do it!” 
moaned Tani. ‘“‘It is impossible. 
Dost remember the day when I 


caught the bit of live firewood in my 
two hands? Hi! how it burnt! I 
feel the pain now. No doubt, this 
ill luck cometh through the evil eye 
of that Gunga. For did she not 
crow, ‘You should make better ac- 
quaintance with the fire, for the sake 
of the inevitable final salutation.’ 
How knew she that it would claim 
me, living! .. Living! ..Oh no! 
Dwarki, show me a way of escape. 
Never have you failed me _ before. 
Save me now, as you love me. The 
mother-in-law is, happily, away. Let 
us hide ourselves, you and I, some- 
where—in the long grass by the river, 
maybe, or in the fields of sugar-cane, 
till we escape to the mountains. 
Come soon, soon, ere the neighbors 
know. Hewill get attention... no 
need to think of that; and I have left 
him a son, for future priestly offices. 
Oh, come! Come!” 

‘*Poor child!” said her sister; and, 
gathering her into her arms, she 
soothed and loved her. ‘‘I would this 
might be spared you, an you dread 
it so. See! we need not let the vil- 
lagers know just yet; rest you awhile, 
while I go to the temple in the grove 
and pray guidance of the gods. Per- 
chance a way will be found. Besides, 
there is the mango bough, which the 
woods must yield us; we may not omit 
that first act of widowhood, whatever 
follows. Then, too, there are certain 
purchases to be made.”’ 

““Let me come with you,” said 
Tani; ‘‘the children sleep soundly.” 
So, putting the quaint old puzzle- 
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padlock on the outer door they sallied 
forth. 

The wayside grocer met their 
temporal needs—clarified butter la- 
dled from the earthenware pot, into 
Dwarki’s brass lota, with a liberal 
supply of red kunkun. To this she 
added a ball of black opium. Opium 
is useful—on occasions. 

And now they were once more 
within the house of mourning. 

‘Did the holy bull show you a 
way?” asked Tani eagerly. 

‘““Yes!”” was Dwarki’s reply, with 
grave, determined face. ‘‘Eat first, 
my sister; the rest will appear pres- 
ently. The impending journey ab- 
solves us from our fast.” 

And the ball of black opium lay 
within the only cake of grain-flour to 
which Tani’s indifferent appetite could 
be tempted. 


“Hi! hi! 
less!” 

The melancholy chant rang out on 
the night air, entering each open door, 
a personal summons to the house of 
mourning. One and another stopped 
her evening avocation, and followed 
the sound with rapid footsteps, till 
quite a little crowd had gathered 
about the home of the twins. Beside 
the dead sat Dwarki, clasping to her 
breast that broken bough, sign pic- 
turesque of her broken life. The 
women tried to elicit from her the 
manner of his death; but she shook 
her head, too overpowered for more 
than ‘‘ Kali was merciless!’’ (Might 
not her voice betray her!) 

‘‘Ah!” said they, ‘‘the cholera! 
luckless fate!’’ and the elder women 
fell to preparing the preliminary rites 
and anointings—(‘‘Let her cry, poor 
child!’’),—while those with voices 
ranged themselves in rows facing each 
other, to sing the death-wail. Dwarki 
rocked herself to and fro, joining only 
in the regularly recurring ‘‘Oh! oh! 
oh! oh!’”—chromatic chorus of sor- 
row. 

‘“Where was Dwarki?’’ 
suddenly. 

‘*Gone with the mother to the fair!” 
was the mendacious answer. 


Death visits me, luck- 


asked one 
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It was the dead man’s brother, 
after all, who bore the pan of incense, 
swinging it to and fro as he headed 
the procession, keeping time to the 
tread of the burden-bearers and the 
song of the women. 

He had come in at daybreak from 
the neighboring village, with the news 
that the old mother had been run over 
by a cart at the fair and could not 
travel for many days. Little knew 
he for what sacred office he was only 
just in time. Behind him came the 
leading men of the caste-brotherhood, 
and the litter strewn with bright 
pink roses over the rough cotton pall. 
Dwarki walked immediately behind, 
in a phalanx of singing women, and 
holding in either hand the fatherless 
children, round-eyed and frightened. 

And, all this time, the real widow 
lay opium-drugged in the safely re- 
mote store-room of the little estab- 
lishment! 


They have now reached the bank 
of the sacred stream, and the drum 
is sounding the suttee proclamation. 

The brother produces a pot of clari- 
fied butter and a pan of red kunkun, 
and, with the help of the village head- 
man, bathes and anoints the dead 
body, robing it in fresh white gar- 
ments. And the priests stand by, 
forgetful already of the present, 
praying for a dignified rendering of 
the immediate to-come! 

Meanwhile the altar is in prepara- 
tion—an arrangement of stakes cov- 
ered with things combustible, dry 
faggots, and leaves which blush red 
for shame at the uses to which men 
put them; the silken hemp and the 
fibre of the cocoanut, with an over- 
pouring of oil and butter. 

Of Dwarki the women have taken 
charge. She too has bathed for the 
last time in the sacred water, and 
wears the white garments of the 
devotee, with her obolus for Charon 
(parched rice and cowries) tied se- 
curely into one corner. To the barber 


belongs the right of painting the sides 
of her feet with red kunkun: none who 
bear that mark may withdraw the 
gift of themselves from the altar. 
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In the midst of her friends she 
stands, and unclasps one by one her 


ornaments. “‘Keep that necklace, 
Kashi. And you, Kamala, these 
anklets. Ofttimes have they tinkled 


accompaniment to our chatter, as we 
drew our morning bucket of water in 
glad companionship. This locket to 
my best friend. It bears my name, 
and my horoscopical charm. The 
gods grant it bring you luck! To me 
has none ever come!” 

Her marriage bangles she broke— 
final attestation of widowhood—and 
a shudder ran through the poor girl’s 
frame. For the first time it occurred 
to her that she might be tempting the 
gods to make her a widow in truth. 
Was she imperilling the life of the 
convict? Too late to retract now. 

‘““Of what art thou thinking, O be- 
reaved one?” said the veteran ma- 
tron in the group. ‘“‘Put out thine 
hands!’’ And round each small wrist 
was bound the red cord of sacrifice. 
‘Now greet thy children quickly; the 
priest awaits thee!” 

‘*God bless you both!” said Dwarki. 
And, in a whisper: ‘‘Tell Tani that I 
loved to die; it was release. I knew 
nofear. Canst remember that, boy?”’ 

“Yes! yes!” he said, repeating the 
message. ‘‘Love and death, and no 
fear!”’ 

‘Art ready, O bereaved?” was call- 
ing the priest. ‘*‘The sacred circle is 
formed.” 

Drawing her widow’s raiment closer 
about her, Dwarki spread out the 
overhanging end to receive the meas- 
ure of rice which was to be distrib- 
uted to the assembly. 

“Three times round the circle, 
remember,” said the priest. And she 
walked slowly round, putting into 
each outstretched hand a few grains. 
““God has bereaved me,” it meant; 
“for you may there be plenty!” 

In the bungalow by the water-gate 
lived the engineer sahib; and seeing 
the crowd he walked to the water’s 
edge. He arrived in time for the 
largess. As he put out his hand, 
‘“‘Lady of sorrow!”’ said he, speaking 
in her own tongue, ‘‘if you wish to 
escape this ghastly exaction, I and 
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my household are at your service. 
I have but to call, and from the garden 
yonder will come men sufficient in 
number to effect your rescue.”’ 

She smiled her gratitude, but shook 
her head. 

‘Think onthisthing,” saidhe. ‘‘Do 
not your children need you? Tell 
me your decision at the next round.”’ 

But when she did again approach 
him, the sad little negative was still 
her only answer. 

‘‘There is yet time to reflect,’’ said 
the Englishman; ‘I await the final 
round.” 

“The Moving Finger has written 
that this should be,’’ was all it 
brought him. And the man turned 
sadly away: further interference was 
impossible. 

On the altar lay the victim of the 
gods; round the altar walked the vic- 
tim of the priests, scattering parched 
rice and cowries—(cowries are legal 
tender in the shades!). 

‘*Odd!”’ she was saying in her mind, 
‘“‘the seven steps of mine own mar- 
riage I never took, but the gods are 
accepting from me the seven steps 
which belong of right to someone else's 
funeral.” 

They bound her to the burden on the 
altar—the sweet smell of the incense 
perfuming the air, and the villagers 
standing awed and silent. From the 
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muddy depths of the sacred water a 
crocodile raised an inquisitive head, 
and the frogs croaked comment satis- 
factory. As far as eye could see 
stretched the featureless sandbanks, 
with here and there a line of dreary 
babuls. A pipal-tree once tried to 
grow by the suttee stone, but a blast 
of lightning had reduced it to what 
seemed like an epitome of the tragedy 
which it had so often witnessed. 

“Hist!” said an attendant to his 
fellow. ‘‘ Hoist up those bamboos, one 
on each shoulder, so—ere the ropes be 
tightened.” 

But he paused—the shiny yellow 
things in the air; for the crowd had 
parted to admit a flying figure—Tani, 
but just awakened from her drug- 
induced slumbers,—horror, and yet 
relief, following upon comprehension 
as she glanced wildly round her. 

‘““My sister!”” she shrieked beside 
the motionless form. 

Dwarki had closed her eyes in the 
quivering shudder of the awful con- 
tact; but she opened them once more 
on God’s sky and on that pitéous 
little face so close to hers. And as 
the bamboos were gently lifted into 
place, and the ropes bound about her, 
she smiled a humorous smile. 

‘‘Almost was that drug a waste!” 
she reflected. 

For Tani had accepted the sacrifice! 


The tale here printed is reproduced, by permission, from a volume of short stories 





published in England, not long ago, under the title ‘‘ Love and Life Behind the Purdah.”’ 
The author, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, of whom a biographical sketch, with portrait, appeared 
in this magazine for November, 1903, is a Parsee of Christian parentage, who enjoys the 
distinction of being the first young woman to take the full men’s courses in law at Ox- 
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Women of India.—The Editors. 











AMERICANS AND THE RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


By SHERMAN PEER 


The following article is from the pen of a young man who was graduated in 1906 from 
the Cornell University Law School, and has taken a postgraduate course at Oxford, not 


as a Rhodes scholar but as an independent American student 


best colleges of the group. 


s1T will be remem- 
bered that, by the 
will of the late Cecil 
Rhodes, a large 
number of scho- 
larships were 
founded at Oxford 
University for 
young men of all the English-speaking 
countries outside of the British Isles; 
Germany also was included in his 
beneficence. These scholarships last 
for three years and are worth $1500 
annually. The United States were 
treated most generously, two scholar- 
ships being assigned to each State in 
the Union. This is a timely moment 
to examine the workings of this 
unique experiment, as the first batch 
of Americans who have studied for 
three years at Oxford has now re- 
turned home, while a new batch has 
passed the necessary competitive 
examinations which admit to the 
scholarships, and crossed the ocean 
to enter upon their work. 

In spite of all that has been said 
and written on the subject, Oxford 
University, with its past, its charm, 
its genius for educating great men, 
remains still in possession of secrets 
which historians, biographers and es- 
sayists have failed to discover. Either 
as tourists or readers, we have a gen- 
eral knowledge of Oxford touching 
these things; it is more than prob- 
able, however, that no two opinions 
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a member of one of the 





He has therefore been able to examine the question, which 
he discusses below, in an impartial and independent manner. 


Tue Epirors. 


would quite harmonize; for, like 
every university, it is understood 
by its graduates, but imperfectly by 
all others. 

To the American who has neither 
read much concerning the University, 
nor visited Oxford, the institution 
may be described in brief as a federa- 
tion of colleges—not colleges of this 
or that science, but distinct, social 
units federated for educational pur- 
poses. Socially they are independ- 
ent; but for educational purposes all 
pool a certain percentage of their in- 
come with the University or central 
government. This fund supports the 
central government and provides for 
the salaries of university lecturers 
and similar expenses. Each college 
jealously guards its own independ- 
ence, and surrenders to the central 
government only so much thereof 
as is necessary to effect the federa- 
tion. An undergraduate becomes “‘at- 
tached” to some one college in which 
he lives, and in addition is matricu- 
lated into the University. Thus one 
may become a member of the Univer- 
sity for the purpose of attending lec- 
tures and not become attached to any 
college; but no one could very well 
become a member of any college with- 
out being matriculated into the Uni- 
versity. While each college has its 
own staff of tutors, a lecturer, though 
he may have tutorial duties in the 
college of which he is a member and 
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in which he resides, is, in his capacity 
as a lecturer, a professor to the un- 
dergraduates at large. The student, 
however, is so bound up socially in 
his particular college, that a prospec- 
tive Oxonian carefully chooses one 
which men of his own liking attend 
and regards all others with compara- 
tive indifference. . 

Of no university is it more truly 
said that its undergraduate life re- 
flects the character of its members. 
With a curriculum of “‘pass schools’’ 
for one sort of student, and of ‘‘ honor 
schools” for another sort, the student 
riay chose whether he will study for 
honors or simply for a passing grade. 
About one third of the students enter 
the honor schools, which offer a more 
legitimate education. The others are 
to be found in the pass schools, and 
are bent upon absorbing a sort of 
‘“‘general education,’’ upon becoming 
more proficient in athletics, and 
chiefly upon widening a circle of 
acquaintances in anticipation of 
business life or of service in the colo- 
nies. It might seem, therefore, that 
the indifferent sort of Oxford grad- 
uate is out of place in an institution 
which has such graduates as Pusey, 
Wesley, Blackstone, etc. But such 
is not the case, as all this is consistent 
with the Oxford theory of education. 
Both in theory and in practice, the 
University purposes graduating effi- 
cient, thinking men, and it has pre- 
eminently succeeded, especially with 
the industrious student; while on the 
other hand there seems to be no very 
effective method in vogue on the banks 
of the Isis for cramming knowledge 
into the indifferent student. The 
Oxford graduate is characteristically 
‘““bench-made,”’ as distinguished from 
that sort of ‘‘machine-made”’ product 
which some universities turn out by 
the gross. Individuality is educated, 
but not educated out of him. 

The chief beneficial uses of a 
Rhodes scholarship have not been 
sufficiently dwelt upon. Hitherto 
almost all applicants from America 


have meant to get whatever educa- 


tion Oxford should choose to offer, 
and to return home as teachers of 
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English literature, of history, or of the 
classics, as should seem most expedi- 
ent. This is manifestly a haphazard 
line of procedure, which may easily 
culminate in mistakes and sometimes 
in serious disappointment. In some 
cases, however, the future Rhodes 
scholar has a definite purpose in 
view in seeking a scholarship. He 
knows its practical uses. 

The Colonials are, for the most 
part, of this type. This statement 
is made, however, without disparage- 
ment of the character of the American 
Rhodes scholars, for, in scholarship, 
as in athletics, our men as a class are 
second to none at Oxford. The Colo- 
nials, however, and the Canadians in 
particular, know the best uses of an 
Oxford education from personal con- 
tact at home with British educational 
institutions and graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Furthermore, they 
are selected by these Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates, or by men hav- 
ing a first-hand knowledge of just 
what sort of student is calculated to 
get the most out of one of these 
scholarships. Manifestly some of the 
American scholars are handicapped 
at the outset, since many of them 
take a scholarship on faith alone, and 
are obliged to wait almost until the 
towers and steeples of Oxford come 
to view before they begin to learn 
what three years of undergraduate 
life here may or may not do for them. 

It is interesting, therefore, to know 
what is the practical value of a three- 
years’ course at Oxford, as the best 
type of American student will seek 
an Oxford education for its usefulness. 
Scarcely less important is it to know 
what sort of men are the best calcu- 
lated to get the very most out of a 
Rhodes scholarship, and give the 
most in return; for the ultimate success 
of the Rhodes Trust will depend upon 
the types of men which it gathers 
from the British Colonies, from Ger- 
many and the United States, and the 
improved quality of these men when 
they are sent home after their sojourn 
here in Oxford. 

Of the uses of a Rhodes scholarship, 
three may be mentioned as of practi- 
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cal value and as peculiar to Oxford. 
First is the pursuit of studies and 
research preparatory to teaching his- 
tory, the classics or English literature; 
secondly, following a line of study 
preparatory to journalism; and, lastly, 
the taking up of studies in view of 
entering our foreign consular or dip- 
lomatic service. In this list, history 
might ‘well be given the leading 
place, inasmuch as_ the _ history 
schools of Oxford are celebrated for 
thoroughness, for the scholarship of 
the instructing staff and for the 
excellent methods of teaching. Sup- 
plemental to this is the historic set- 
ting in and about Oxford, and the 
proximity of the Continent, so rich 
in historical libraries, great living 
historians and cities and battle-fields 
famous in the annals of the past. In 
the classics, Oxford has long stood 
first by reason of the marked ability 
of the instructing staff, the class of 
undergraduates interested in Latin and 
Greek texts and the original methods 
of instruction adopted in this field 
of study. She is without doubt the 
stronghold of the classics, surpassing 
Cambridge in this respect, though both 
universities possess, as somebody has 
remarked, the ‘“‘classic atmosphere.” 
The third place in this list is assigned 
to English literature. One might 
expect it to lead, but though in pro- 
cess of development, this line of study 
has not yet attained the reputation 
of the schools of history or the clas- 
sics. Curiously enough, the Rhodes 
scholars are now bringing this school 
to the front. 

In the methods of teaching all sub- 
jects at Oxford, the personal equation 
is an important factor as regards both 
student and tutor, and, ina minor de- 
gree, as regards the university lectur- 
ers. Every undergraduate is assigned 
to a tutor, for whom he prepares one 
or more essays each week. Together 
they review the essay, the student 
as author, the tutor as critic, ‘who 
aims to educate much as did Socrates, 
whose apt questionings ‘‘delivered”’ 
the mind of Theztetus of more know- 
ledge than was in him when their 
interview began. Such, aside from 
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the purely social relationship oetween 
student and tutor, is the theory of the 
tutorial system at Oxford. Another 
salient feature of the theory of educa- 
tion which obtains here is the em- 
phasis laid on collateral reading and 
research. It follows from this system 
of study that the undergraduate be- 
comes resourceful, a creator of ideas 
and an original thinker. Yet, be- 
cause of an undertide of conservatism, 
Oxford has buried many a lost cause. 
It is the undercurrent retarding the 
flood-tide. But in spite of this un- 
dertide, Oxford has launched many 
successful movements and has grad- 
uated a phalanx of great men. The 
Rhodes scholars, coming chiefly from 
progressive America and Australia, are 
the very students to get new if not 
always. advanced ideas at Oxford and, 
at the same time, to keep above this 
undercurrent. 

There are Rhodes scholars who are 
fitting themselves for journalism. 
They do the prescribed amount of 
university work, compass a prodigious 
amount of foreign newspaper reading 
and, during the vacation, travel in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 
Their travelling gives them new expe- 
riences and a first-hand knowledge 
of peoples, customs and international 
politics, all of which is important in 
their future newspaper and magazine 
work. While some of us may not 
like to see ourselves always through 
European eyes, still, seeing ‘‘the 
States” from without is of inestimable 
value to newspaper men whose lines 
of work take them into the field of 
international politics. It is equally 
important for them to have a grasp 
of foreign affairs gained from hav- 
ing lived abroad. Rhodes journalists 
will undoubtedly accomplish good 
work in the near future in helping to 
blot out “‘yellow journalism” and 
elevating the general level of the daily 
press both in Canada and the United 
States. 

Few words are necessary to kindle 
the imagination with the possibilities 
of a Rhodes scholarship in the making 
of a good secretary of legation or 
consul. The opportunities. in Eu- 
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rope for the study of languages, poli- 
tics, foreign peoples and _ foreign 
affairs generally are self-evident and 
manifold. Of course we cannot be 
too thankful that we do not have to 
breathe, for a lifetime, the political 
atmosphere of Europe and, like the 
European, be forced to carry a 
political barometer about with us; 
nevertheless, from the nature of our 
relations with Europe, we are being 
drawn more and more into interna- 
tional affairs on this side of the globe. 
So it may be argued that we cannot 
study the Old World too closely. It 
is now generally admitted that in- 
creasing foreign responsibilities call 
for more efficient and better educated 
men in our diplomatic and consular 
service—men who have a first-hand 
knowledge of international affairs, 
who can read and speak at least two 
foreign languages and who are ac- 
quainted with the people who speak 
them. In Germany, the Rhodes 
scholars are selected by appointment 
under the supervision of the Empe- 
ror. It is generally believed here 
that the most capable ones will be 
put to practical use in German affairs 
among the English-speaking nations. 
It seems as though our State Depart- 
ment might do well to interest itself 
in the graduate American Rhodes 
scholar for much the same reasons as 
are held by Wilhelmstrasse. 

Special opportunities for this line 
of work are presented at Oxford by 
the history schools and the numerous 
political debating clubs. So pungent 
is the political atmosphere radiated 
through the press from the Continent 
and various parliaments, that one is 
irresistibly drawn into a deep interest 
in affairs of state. An unusual in- 
stance of youthful enthusiasm in this 
direction was shown by a Rhodes 
scholar in last year’s parliamentary 
elections. At the invitation of sev- 
eral staunch Liberals, he spent a week 
in London attending political meet- 
ings and singing in the Liberal ‘‘cho- 
tus,” thus imitating the famous 
Hutchinson family of our Civil War 
period. 

Rhodes scholars who have journal- 
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ism or the consular or diplomatic 
service in view take an active part 
in college debating. The topics for 
discussion are almost invariably af- 
forded by national or international 
affairs. During the vacations, aggre- 
gating some twenty-eight weeks in 
each year, the undergraduate is ex- 
pected to retire somewhere for study 
and a liberal amount of recreation. 
On these occasions the Rhodes schol- 
ars usually move to the Continent, 
to get acquainted with unfamiliar 
people, their customs, governments 
and languages. Such is the scope 
of our civil-service examination for 


-the consular service, that it would 


seem that a Rhodes scholar would 
have the best possible chance of secur- 
ing a high standing. Though it may 
not as yet be advisable to obtain a 
Rhodes scholarship in hopes of its 
securing in turn a secretaryship or 
consulship, it is nevertheless a most 
valuable foundation on which to work 
for foreign appointments. This fact 
is becoming more and more recog- 
nized by American students here. 

A Rhodes scholar’s social position 
is correlative with his personality 
and good-breeding and not with his 
loyalty to the Crown. American and 
Colonial scholars, as a class, are well 
known, well liked and successfully 
engaged in every branch of university 
activity. Some of the American del- 
egation are among the most con- 
spicuous undergraduates. With few 
exceptions they are popular in their 
colleges and are high in scholastic 
standing. I think it might be said 
that every American finds just about 
the same level at Oxford as he would 
find in any one of the chief universi- 
ties of the United States.. A strong 
character and hopeful temperament, 
it should be said, are absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of the Rhodes 
scholar, for not only has Oxford its 
full share of temptations, but home- 
sickness and depressing weather must 
be overcome. Then, too, the new 
scholars should bear in mind that 
the Britisher, by reason of climatic 
conditions, manner of living and ante- 
cedents, may indulge in social customs 
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of one sort or another which Ameri- character whether he will draw from 
can students must either avoid or the veins or from the arteries of this 
adopt in moderation. university. The young American who 
The objection is often heard that would secure from Oxford the edu- 
the Rhodes scholars are almost sure cation which will be most useful to 
to become Anglicized and, like their him in his future American life must 
intolerable fellow-countrymen who are have a definite purpose in view, must 
forever gushing over the English, be believe in Oxford, must draw his ed- 
put quite out of touch with every- ucation from its arteries and must 
thing American. But I believe that give generously of his own healthy 
no American will return home a ca.._ blood in return. 
icature unless he was one at heart This optimistic view of the situa- 
when first sent abroad. As a rule tion is shared by others who know 
he comes to the conclusion that the Oxford and our country. I may 
British are not as bad as their Amer- close with one notable example of 
ican critics sometimes describe them, this fact. Dr. George R. Parkin of 
and that we ourselves are not wholly London, who is the organizing repre- 
free from faults. Assuredly, as time sentative of the Rhodes Scholarship 
passes, our Rhodes scholar will grow Trust, wrote me last April: 
into a better type of American citizen, “You have hit upon what is dis- 
who will recognize that Oxford, edu-__ tinctly the most open question in con- 
cationally, is still a world-power, and nection with the working out of the 
with this truth before him will seek scheme—namely, how the young Am- 
to absorb here only those elements of erican scholar is to get out of Ox- 
strength which count in the struggle ford the thing which will be most use- 
of life everywhere. .:ul to him in his future American life. 
The Rhodes scholar quickly learns In my tour through the States three 
to take Oxford and the British as _ years ago, I had to speak very often 
neither better nor worse than our to the conferences of college men 
own universities and ourselves, with whom I was in consultation, on 
though different. He is apt to con- this very point, and I also discussed 
sider himself an invited guest, and it a good deal with men of affairs. 
becomes less in sympathy with the No one who is acquainted with the 
tendency to ‘‘twist the lion’s tail” history of Oxford will doubt that it 
on opportune occasions, and to be is one of the great power centres of 
forever throwing tea.into Boston theworld. This is sufficiently proved 
Harbor. He soon adapts himself to by the steady stream of statesmen, 
his new surroundings, which is per- writers and men of capacity for 
fectly consistent with keeping his affairs which it has turned out for 
individuality and belief in American several centuries, and in as marked 
ideals. a degree during the last half-century 
While expatiating on the peculiar as ever before. Put this fact beside 
adaptation of a Rhodes scholarship another, which I suppose every man 
to preparation for a profession, one who knows your country will admit, 
must not minimize its intrinsic worth that the civilization of the United : 
as affording a finished education. It States needs men of the largest type 
should never be forgotten that Ox- and fullest training in every possible 
ford, as has well been said, has poured walk of life, and one sees the 
into the world a steady stream of situation. The question is how to 
statesmen, writers, scientific men yoke the one type on to the other; 
and men of affairs during several cen- how to get the young American to 
turies, and in as marked a degree draw out of the place the kind of 
during the last half-century as ever power that he requires. I am afraid 
before. This should be an inspira- that we cannot settle this by mere 
tion to the prospective Rhodes’ theory or thinking; the end will have 
scholar. It depends on his own to be gained through time and expe- 
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rience. 
attitude of the public mind in Amer- 


Much will depend upon the 


ica itself. I am not at all sure that 
the fact of having had an Oxford 
education will be the same recom- 
mendation to a man in many parts 
of the Union that it is in all parts of 
our British Empire. Much, again, 
will depend upon what I call the horse 
sense of the scholars themselves; 
whether they will be able to avoid 
the frills which irritate the man of the 
Western Hemisphere and absorb only 
those elements of strength which 
count in the struggle of life every- 
where. It isa big question, and I am 
watching it with the deepest interest. 

““T have myself noted a kind of 
uncertainty among the American 
scholars as to the lines along which 
they are marching. The points in 
which they can get manifest advan- 
tage, on which you lay particular 
stress, have often been mentioned 
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by me in the United States. As 
a preparation for journalism or for 
the consular or diplomatic service, 
life at Oxford ought to give an ad- 
mirable training. But will it be 
acceptable to America? And will 
men be able to get posts for which 
they are thus prepared? We must 
wait to see. I know of no body of 
young men anywhere who are under 
such compulsion to accomplish some- 
thing in life, and it. will be very curi- 
ous to watch their efforts to realize 
public expectations about them. One 
thing I note with great pleasure—the 
Scholarship is already manifestly be- 
coming looked upon as one of the 
foremost intellectual prizes. Of this 
I have had many proofs while re- 
cently in America. It will draw men 
of the first class to us by degrees— 
men of the type that does things. 
This must be our hope.” 
New COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


BOOKS ON AN ISLAND 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


HAVE been read- 
ing a book by the 
sea. It comes from 
the Municipal Uni- 
versity Press, Kan- 
sasCity. Itiscalled 
“The Newsbook,”’ 
and deals with the 
world. The last 
place to think about business or 
about our modern business world 
would seem to be by the sea, but 
when one can look at a business world 
the way the sea does, or the way 
Charles Ferguson does, when one sees 
it all in a great light with a big clean 
breeze playing across it, when one sees 
it full of the future and of new ideas, 
and full of young men and great 
stirring faiths, the sea goes with busi- 
ness very well. Charles Ferguson is 








modern business 


a man who believes in business as 
most people do in religion. In his 
book he has a ringing way of putting 
men and things together. To many 
people his book would seem like a 
vision. Everybody is going to be 
good. In the business world one 
suddenly sees trees as men walking. 
Trinity Church takes up its bed and 
walks. One sees it, spire and all, 
moving calmly right down through 
the middle of Wall Street; and it all 
seems about to be true, too—almost a 
matter of course—just Nature having 
her own way. Mr. Ferguson’s main 
idea is that the modern church is going 
to take possession of the modern city 
and do things and that the university 
spirit, the spirit of the professions, of 
the arts and sciences, the spirit of 
inventors, is going to take possession 
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of the world of affairs. Mr. Ferguson 
writes as if we were passing at present 
through a period of transition and 
temporary moral confusion. Things 
and men are not as bad as they look 
because our best ideas and our best 
men have merely not got together. 
What the modern business world 
needs is a moral metropolis, a centre 
of-thought-action, what one might call 
perhaps a great national clearing- 
house for ideals, a place where ideals 


can get together and find them- 
selves. And this is what Mr. Fergu- 


son’s book is for. In a sense it does 
not seem like a piece of writing at all, 
but rather a national act, a reaching 
out and gathering in of our moral 
world about us. As one reads it, one 
thinks of all the other men who are 
reading it, and it comes to one as 
being not merely a book, but as being 
in itself a sort of organization of faith, 
and of a great belief in our modern 
business world. 

One wishes sometimes that an in- 
troduction had been written for Mr. 
Ferguson’s book (by some one else) 
which would have prepared people 
what not to expect. Mr. Ferguson 
would not have been the one to write 
it because Mr. Ferguson expects 
everything both of his reader and of 
himself. He is always expecting, for 
instance, page after page, that he is 
going to be clearer to his reader than 
heis. Nobody really cares; and except 
as certain external signs of order—ar- 
rows and things, as it were, and first- 
lies and secondlies and logical-looking 
places—are dragged in, and raise false 
expectations, nobody would be disap- 
pointed if Mr. Ferguson, like Isaiah or 
Job or Omar Khayyam or Whitman, 
did not seem to have an orderly mind. 
A book that leans three-quarters over 
into the future has a right to be ob- 
scure. No one can expect to do the 
future in the round. Prophecy is 
bas-relief at best. But there is a kind 
of illusion of orderliness about Mr. 
Ferguson. He is always putting in 





sudden logical-looking arrangements, 
giving one a sense that he is going to 
present things more in rows than he 
does; and it is only fair to admit that 
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some people, unless they are warned 
beforehand not to take these external 
signs of order too seriously, might be 
distracted or irritated by them, and 
fail to get the real force and sweep 
of his book. It should be read like 
other works of the spiritual imagina- 
tion, in the Bible and elsewhere—first 
for the general effect, and afterwards 
for the more minute analysis. The 
author’s mind should be taken, not 
as a map, but as a spiritual derrick. 
It is not intended to get people, where 
they stand, to change their ideas, but 
to get them moved over unconsciously 
to where they will enjoy looking down 
on them, and to where they will even 
enjoy looking down on themselves. 

Mr. Ferguson does not merely pre- 
sent a vision of a new ethics in the busi- 
ness world. He points out that the 
new ethics is already here—or rather 
that it is already recognized by the 
people—and is rapidly penetrating the 
stores and factories about us. The 
people expect and demand of the 
men who run a big modern business 
that they shall have the spirit of 
the gentleman, or of the artist, or of 
the scientist—i. e., the university 
spirit,—in the way they conduct 
their business. The more successful 
merchants and manufacturers and 
business men are all going to be pro- 
fessional men and have the profes- 
sional or scientific or artistic spirit, 
the spirit that makes a man place 
first the value of the thing he is doing 
to the world, and second the profit 
he is making on it. The same pro- 
fessional motive that has made the 
doctors and scholars and judges of 
the past the men of the highest stand- 
ing and consideration in the com- 
munity, instead of being recognized as 
exceptional in the world of trade is 
going to dominate it. 

The more one thinks about it, the 
more one recognizes hopeful signs that 
lend color to Mr. Ferguson’s convic- 
tion. The idea of the great univer- 
sity and the idea of the great city, in 
proportion as they fulfill themselves, 
both naturally and logically run into 
one another. The great business 
houses, or nearly all of them, are 
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based upon secrets of chemistry and 
geology and botany, and the key to 
modern businéss success is getting 
more and more into the hands of 
inventors and scientists and of the 
masters of materials. The immense 
proportion of university men who are 
going into business every year instead 
of into the professions—men of the 
highest possibleintellectual calibre and 
spirit—are being attracted because 
it is merely a matter of fact that the 
different forms of business in this 
country are becoming more profes- 
sional in the powers they call for and 
the spirit they exercise than the older 
professions. When one stops to think 
of the actual opportunity for the spirit 
of the arts and sciences, in the de- 
velopment of the soil, the mines, the 
very air up over the earth—when one 
stops to think of the supremacy of 
the inventor to-day, of the glory and 
power of the successful organizer—the 
elevation of business ideals and of the 
business spirit seems almost a matter 
of course. The big, permanent things 
cannot be done by men with small 
spirits or with small morals; and when 
one considers how big the things are 
that are waiting to be done in this 
way, by the bigger type of business 
man, it makes being a lawyer nowa- 
days, or a clergyman, or an author, 
seem a comparatively plain and hum- 
ble affair. The premium on the far- 
sighted business man is getting to 
be so great that he can scarcely be 
helped. 

The man who is professional in 
business is apparently going to get 
more prestige and standing out of it 
than the man who is merely pro- 
fessional in a profession. The honors 
of the world go to the men who foresee 
the next necessary, unexpected and 
difficult thing to do, and then do it. 
Under our present conditions it takes 
more brains to be a good, morally 
beautiful grocer than it does to be 
a good, morally beautiful clergyman; 
and it is already beginning to look, in 
some quarters, as if the clergymen 
would have to hurry a little in the 
next generation, if they are going to 
keep up to grocers and icemen and 








coal-dealers in the pews who prac- 
tise what the clergymen preach, and 
who illustrate their sermons for them 
during the week. It is generally 
the illustrations that people prefer 
in sermons. 

The man who devoted himself to 
being a grocer professionally, for 
instance, who made his business prof- 
itable enough to be permanent, and 
at the same time created values and 
lowered prices in his city, so that 
the whole world would wish it could 
come and live there, would be not only 
the leading citizen in his own town, 
but a national figure. A man who 
used his power to dominate the mar- 
kets of a great city and to make it 
the cheapest city to live in in the 
United States, would be news around 
the world. Towns would be emptied 
to come and live where he was. 
His business character would be the 
leading advertisement put out by 
the Board of Trade. Factories would 
flock to the city and great schools and 
great railroads and great churches. 
Any grocer in any city who will get 
control of its markets and who will 
raise values and reduce prices so that 
people can live there a fourth cheaper 
than they can in the cities that com- 
pete with it, will be so big a man that 
railroads will be rebuilt for him and 
geography reconstructed for him. He 
will put out his hand and stir the 
centre of population of the United 
States. 

When a few cities have moved 
over to where he is, and a few of 
the other cities further off already 
feel that they are starting, and will 
have to go, the other cities will grow 
businesslike enough to have a morally 
beautiful grocer or great man of their 
own, in self-defence. Then when all 
the cities have learned the lesson and 
America has achieved at last the most 
‘‘high-toned,”’ most professional, most 
efficient grocery business that can be 
found—that is, the business in which 
values have been brought up the 
highest, and prices have been brotfght 
down the lowest,—all the nations 
and all the men and all the money of 
the nations will begin pouring into 
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America as if it were some vast 
trough at the bottom of the world. 


Most of us, when we first read 
Bernard Shaw’s “‘ Plays, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant,” put in part of our time 
wondering which were pleasant. One 
has something of the same feeling 
when one sits down by the sea with 
Arthur Symons’s ‘‘Images of Good 
and Evil.’”’ The good images are 
mingled with the bad ones, but they 
are not hearty and they look merely 
pale and determined; and the bad 
ones are not only very much alive, 
but they have made _ themselves 
mysteriously beautiful and splendid. 
“Too much London” is the first 
thought that comes to some of us in 
reading Arthur Symons’s verses; and, 
as usual with the more promising and 
artistic Englishmen, an imagination 
that has been continually running to 
Paris. If some provision could only 
have been made for keeping George 
Moore in Ireland and for sending 
Arthur Symons to live regularly in 
the Lake Country, one suspects, 
sometimes, they both might have 
avoided being so much burned by 
their genius. Had Symons been kept 
in the Lake Country he would at least 
have written more poems like this: 


Peace waits among the hills; 
I have drunk peace 

Here, where the blue air fills 

The great cup of the hills, 
And fills with peace. 


Between the earth and sky, 
I have seen the earth 

Like a dark cloud go by, 

And fade out of the sky:; 
There was no more earth. 


Here, where the Holy Graal 
Brought secret light 

Once, from beyond the veil, 

1 seeing no Holy Graal, 
See divine light. 

Light fills the hills with God, 
Wind with his breath, 

And here, in his abode, 

Light, wind and air praise God, 
And this poor breath. 


One touches words in Arthur Sy- 
mons. They are such perfect sym- 
bols of the things. They seem to 


be the things themselves happening. 
His ideas are so inwrought with a 
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delicate materialism, with a floating, 
penetrating music, that one moves as 
in an atmosphere. It is a kind of 
aroma of poetry. All of the senses 
are made vaguely happy. There is 
now and then an exception, but one 
is lulled in most of Arthur Symons’s 
verses into all seven artsin one. One 
has the experience of moving about in 
a sort of fine new subliminal flesh. 
It is all like some faint splendid dream 
of having been really supplied at last 
with a good practical spiritual body. 
The fault one finds is afterwards. 
One cannot do things with the poetry 
after one has read it. When one has 
put down the book one does not go 
out into the world and love it and 
lift on it. It is not the poetry that 
brings us to those great plateaus up 
in the sun where the greater music 
carries us, where men are strong and 
do things. When one closes the book 
it is as if one had been with Alice in 
Wonderland; it is like coming up out 
of some little winding hole of dream- 
ing into the broad glaring light, into 
the rough common air. You come 
up afterward as from some Mammoth 
Cave of poetry, where, with a little 
soft tinkle and a little vague glitter, 
you have been conducted by Arthur 
Symons. Then you lie on the ground 
in the blinding sun and you are apt 
to feel like this: 


The little stones chuckle among the fields: 

‘*We are so small; God will not think of us; 

We are so old already, we have seen 

So many generations blunt their ploughs, 

Tilling the fields we lie in, and we dream 

Of our first sleep among the ancient hills.” 

The grass laughs, thinking: ‘‘I am born 
and die, 

And born and die, and know not birth or 
death, 

Qnly the going of the green earth.” 

The rivers pass and pass and are the same, 

And I, who see the beauty of the world, 

Pass, and am not the same, or know it 
not, 

And know the world no more. 
this 

Some horrible conspiracy of things, 

That I have known and loved and lingered 
with 

All my days through, and now they turn 
like hosts 

Who have grown tired of a delaying guest’ 

They cast me out from their eternity: 

God is in league with their forgetfulness. 


Oh, is not 
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The universe does not seem the real 
universe in Arthur Symons. The sun 
and the stars are there, but largely as 
big sad ornaments for a little, feverish 
inner world. The universe seems to 
have become a big outer room or a 
kind of beautiful covered porch for 
Arthur Symons’s soul, where it comes 
out now and then as under some great 
fresco of planets and cools itself. 

One is thankful for almost any 
poetry one can get, and if it is as 
sincerely conceived and as sincerely 
almost religiously—wrought as this, 
the artist stands unchallenged. Mr. 
Symons is not supposing that he is 
great. He is simply being sincere 
and using what he has; and certainly 
it is only by having very real poets 
in small genuine sizes an age can hope 
to have great ones. Mr. Yeats and 
Mr. Symons have both turned out to 
be literary islands, and have been cut 
off apparently from the mainland of 
modern spiritual experience, but we 
can only come with all our different 
kinds of poets to our great poetry 
at last by singing what we have each 
of us had, by making as beautiful and 
as dignified as we can, what we have 
lived; and if we are dying, let us at 
least sing ourselves to death like this 





| heard the sighing of the reeds 
In the gray pool in the green land, 
The sea-wind in the long reeds sighing 
Between the green hill and the sand. 


I heard the sighing of the reeds 
Night after night, day after day, 
And I forgot old age, and dying, 
And youth that loves, and love’s decay. 


I heard the sighing of the reeds 
At noontide and at evening, 

And some old dream I had forgotten 
I seemed to be remembering. 


I heard the sighing of the reeds: 
Is it in vain, is 1t in vain 

That some old peace I had forgotten 
Is crying to come back again? 


This reads very well in the small 
cosy ravine just under the lighthouse 
hill, but when one breaks away from 
it and comes over and sits under Old 
Whitehead by the surf, one feels one 
has been missing something. The 
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reeds stop sighing, and one takes up 
Charles Ferguson’s book and lets one’s 
soul go out with the surf again. One 
watches the poetry in it, the big 
heroic imagination at work like a sea 
upon a world, poetry grappling with 
great cities and with their labor and 
their creative might, full underneath 
of a glad singing about them, full of 
their vast joys and sorrows—the big 
speechless cities that no one has 
spoken for vet, so splendid, and eager, 
and so silent about their souls, and 
full of the tussle with the sea, and with 
the powers of the air and with the 
iron in the earth! And the cities as 
I read seem full again of dreams, full of 
the running to and fro of hope, of 
religion and poetry in the streets, 
the very church bells booming in the 
market-place! And it began to seem 
to me as I read that this man with the 
cities singing in him, this man who 
has made a whole world seem singing 
too, must be a greater poet or wonder- 
worker, than the other men, thoughthe 
fire and music in him be unmeasured 
and called by the dictionary ‘‘ prose.”’ 
What Mr. Ferguson writes is not 
merely poetical-looking: it is poetry 
in action, creating centuries before 
one’s eyes. 

It needs but a moment—but one 
ring on the anvil of the world from 
this big Out West of a book, and one 
sees what it really was that one was 
reading in Arthur Symons. One re- 
members it as in a dream, that faded 
poetry, that poetry of being beauti- 
fully tired. It flashes over one that 
what one had been enjoying so much 
was after all a sterile art, that it was 
what might be called selfish poetry, 
poetry that had used up all its beauty 
in merely being beautiful itself. 
Charles Ferguson with one sentence 
brought one out of it, brought one 
with a big, quiet lift, into a great 
moral outdoors, and into that some- 
thing in us all which still loves the 
wind and the sun in our thoughts. 
The book comes to us like some deep 
all-the-world-around alarum to the 
soul. It plays upon the something 
in us and our modern spirit that 
makes us want to be and expect to 
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be men that go with hills and sunsets 
and not with mere war-ships, strikes 
and trusts and labor unions. We 
begin to feel that we belong in 
America with the free, great things, 
that we are going to live in great 
cities at least, that reach out and 
conquer the earth, but that have 
stopped soiling the sky to do it, and 
have laid clean hands upon the sea. 
And after this chant of cities, this 
stern outdoor singing across a world, 
the poetry of Arthur Symons, with all 
its luxuries and its beauties, its 
visions of old sensations, full of pale 
dreams, of little personal joys, its 
memories of dead sorrows, seems in a 
bed-room, a tossing about in the night. 


Where I sit (eighteen miles out at 
sea) I have watched four white clouds 
go by up over the hill; they have 
brushed softly over it—the last hill 
forathousand miles. I have watched 
them filing slowly down the long 
aisles of heaven out over the sea. It 
is a little like looking off on the future 
to sit on the last hill for a thousand 
miles and watch four white clouds go 
by—watch them go out there where 
things are going to be, where to- 
morrow is, where a new world brims 
over, every day. The still happy 
vision out of the sea crowds up before 
me. Behind me is the broad vision 
of the land I love, of the flocks of the 
smoking cities; and asI think of them 
and of the great waiting hills and 
streams about them, the hope and 
practice-ground of the world, the 
last chance of mankind, the post- 
poned dream of the old and tired 
nations, of the dead poets, the last 
standing-ground of the soul upon the 
earth,—I have wondered about Mr. 
Ferguson's book and about how 
much it would mean if, from East- 
port, Maine, out to Tucson, Arizona, 
out to that great last grim lift and 
struggle of San Francisco against the 
West, people could read it and believe 
it. At first, after reading it, one 
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does not know what one would not 
do, to be allowed to go down all the 
long aimless Midway Plaisance of the 
modern books, to call attention to it. 
One wishes there were a great bell up 
over the world. . . . One would reach 
up to it, and would say to all the men 
and the women and to the flocks of 
the smoking cities, ‘‘Where are you 
all?’”’ The bell would boom out 
“What are you doing? Why are 
you not reading this book?” One 
wonders if one could not get a colored 
page in the middle of the Adlantic or 
Putnam's or the North American Re- 
view or Everybody’s and at least make 
a great book as prominent as a great 
soap—almost make it loom up in the 
country like a Felt Mattress. In the 
world in which we are living to-day, 
where we have been intimidated by 
machines, syndicates and sky-scrapers 
and labor unions, by our huge indus- 
trial wheels within wheels, and where 
we are not only under the wheels our- 
selves, but the very men who are 
running them are caught in them, any 
man who can break out for us a little 
skylight in the huge roof of trusts and 
strikes over us, where we can go and 
see the blue through sometimes, or 
where we can even climb up and look 
off, if we want to, and hope—is going 
to be an irreplaceable, necessary man. 

For the next thing we want in 
America is not capital, but men who 
are great enough to make people 
believe in it. Mr. Ferguson’s book 
is supplying the real capital of the 
world—the capital back of the capital. 
Such a man comes to us as a mil- 
lionaire of the spirit, the credit-maker 
of anation. Almost any one can see 
by looking about a minute at our 
banks to-day that the faith-builder is 
going to be the next bank-builder. 
Everybody is interested in Mr. Fer- 
guson’s book because it makes every- 
body’s money worth something. The 
book might well have been given the 
sub-title, ‘‘ Beliefs People Would Like 
to Believe if They Could.” 














BY THE LIGHT OF THE CAMP-FIRE 


By RAYMOND 


sed rey 


PISHING and Shoot- 
4 ing Sketches,”’ by 

F A Grover Cleveland 
(Outing), has no 

hint that the au- 
thor ever followed 
any occupation in 
life other than that 
of a sportsman. ‘The public side of 
his life is in total eclipse and not a ray 
of light from it, not even a corona, 
struggles through the sportsman’s 
atmosphere to reveal any other trait 
of this personality than that of the 
lover of fishing and hunting for the 
sake of the “‘sport,’’ in the exalted 
sense .in which that word is used. 
Clearly these natural-born sportsmen 
look upon themselves as a different 
class from other mortals. They are 
to be read and understood only by 
their kind. For such this collection 
of sketches by Mr. Cleveland is as the 
opening of the door of the fraternity 
hall to a member, or like the secret 
grip which carries the fraternal bond 
of pledged devotion and genuine kin- 
ship of mind. These sketches are rich 
in the sportsman’s terms; they are 
inspired with the sportsman’s sym- 
pathy with nature; they betray the 
sportsman’s idea of the value and of 
the purpose of animal life. The view 
of the killing part of the business 
recalls the answer by the boy who 
was asked if it did not hurt pigs to 
be killed: ‘‘Oh, no,’’ was the cheer- 
ful and comforting assurance, ‘‘they 
are used to it.’’ Mr. Cleveland has 
his deep and religious appreciation 
of nature, in spite of his defence of 
the ejaculation of ‘*Damn that fish,” 
as only a fair expletive for violated 
feelings, as is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘There is no man 
in the world capable of profitable 
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thought who does not know that the 
real worth and genuineness of the 
human heart are measured by its 
readiness to submit to the influences 
of Nature, and to appreciate the 
goodness of the Supreme Power who 


has made and beautified Nature’s 
abiding-place.”” This suggests the 


speech of the Worcester Democrat in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, argu- 
ing for the bill to permit fishing on 
Sunday, who said that “‘he could con- 
ceive of no better way of spending the 
day than by casting a line in the placid 
water and worshipping the Almighty.”’ 
Mr. Cleveland’s book is full of the 
spirit of the genuine lover of nature 
and of the sport found in fishing and 
hunting when the objéct is not to 
kill, but to enjoy. He draws a sharp 
distinction between those who kill for 
the sake of killing, even for food 
purposes, and those whose object is 
the sublime sport, as he sees it, which 
only sportsmen understand. His 
sketches show keen observation of 
fish and animals and are full of the 
strong sociability characteristic of 
those who tell fish stories and laugh 
over hunting exploits. 


Another presidential character is 
the central figure of the little book 
by John Burroughs, ‘‘Camping and 
Tramping with Roosevelt’? (Hough- 
ton). But the perspective is differ- 
ent. Here the President, not being 
the writer, is, in the main, the object 
written about. Mr. Burroughs dwells 
far more upon the President than 
upon the camps and the tramps. It 
is rather a Roosevelt book than a 
nature book. On,the nature side— 
to take up and dismiss the minor 
feature first,—the book is full of life- 
like sketches of scenery, of big game 
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and small, of animals and birds as 
they were observed in the wilds of 
the Yellowstone Park and in the 
vicinity of the President’s home at 
Oyster Bay. These sketches are 
drawn with the loving and appreci- 
ative hand of a genuine nature-lover. 
From that point of view, the book 
carries Out into the outdoor air, in 
spirit, those who cannot make the 
journey in flesh, and the scenes are 
most enjoyable. On the Roosevelt 
side, the book is all admiration, un- 
tempered even with the criticism of 
a friend. Evidently, in Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s mind, the Scripture that 
‘faithful are the wounds of a friend” 
does not apply, because the President 
is above faults. From this point of 
view of unqualified admiration, the 
book is sure to throw light upon the 
President. Mr. Burroughs sees him 
in many attitudes and he is carried 
off his feet in sincere and whole- 
souled admiration for him, for his 
accurate and minute observation of 
the forms, colors and habits of ani- 
mals of all sizes and species, for his 
marvellous memories of former days 
when he was on the ranch and laid 
in that stock of abounding physical 
life and jolly spirits which bubbles 
over in the company of old friends, 
for his rare moral courage in facing 
the great corporations, for his physical 
powers, for his nerve on the field of 
battle under fire, for his exceptional 
endurance of privation, for his true 
sympathy with nature, and for his 
thorough sportsmanlike spirit as re- 
gards the killing of game. Every 
admirer of the President in a phase of 
life removed from politics, finance and 
business, if he wishes to see new cause 
for praise and warm-hearted support, 
should read this book and see through 
Mr. Burroughs’s eyes. Then he will 
be more loyal than ever. 


‘Camp and Trail” by Stewart Ed- 
ward White (Outing) is one of the 
outing books which is full of outdoors 
from preface to ‘“‘Finis.”” It is il- 
lustrated with photographs of mag- 
nificent mountain views and with 
representatives of pack-horses which 
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will be serviceable to all who propose 
to enjoy the kind of life to which the 
author would tempt them. It is not 
designed to be a book of fine writing 
about outdoor life, but rather a com- 
pendium of valuable practical sug- 
gestions and advice for all who are 
disposed to strike out for themselves 
into the wilderness and come into 
close personal touch with nature. 
The author writes from long ex- 
perience and his counsel must be 
taken as suited to campers and 
trampers of his physique and tastes. 
He has his positive views of what to 
wear and what to eat and how to do 
things in the woods and on the moun- 
tains. His is the sort of nature which 
revels in roughing it and yet has a 
tender side for wholesome food, well 
cooked in the open, and for a dry 
shirt after a thorough soaking in a 
wet one. Rain counts for little with 
him; and it is to be presumed that 
those who read his book and follow 
his advice will be equally contemptu- 
ous with him regarding a tramp all 
day through water waist deep, over 
rocks and smashing along through 
dense brush, or any other infernal 
place in the pursuit of game or of 
pleasure. One of this sort loves the 
scenes so masterfully painted by the 
immortal poet of the Mexican war: 


One day a reg’lar shiver de freeze, the 
next ez good ez bakin; 

One day a br’ilin’ in the sand; then 
smotherin’ in the mashes, 

Git up all sound, be put to bed a mess 0’ 
hacks an’ smashes. 


For folks who like this sort of thing, 
this is just the sort of thing they will 
like, as a familiar quotation has it. 
The author is a very practical man 
and cares well for the personal comfort 
and safety of his followers and disci- 
ples. He gives them detailed expert 
information about personal equip- 
ment, camping outfit, cooking outfit, 
‘“‘grub,’* camp cookery, horse out- 
fits, canoes and so on. He tells all 
about so many things that he seems 
like King Solomon with his familiarity 
with everything from the cedars of 
Lebanon to the hyssops upon the wall 
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—bacon, ham, flour, corn meal, hom- 
iny, tapioca, rice, ‘baking-powder, tea, 
coffee, onions, potatoes and so on. 
But when it comes to packing and 
adequate preparations for roughing 
it, he is most at home with his kyacks, 
cinch hooks, jamb hitches, hobbles, 
sawbucks, alforjas and aparejos, till 
one is reminded of Artemus Ward’s 
desperate effort under similar cir- 
cumstances,—‘‘and sine qua non, 
too, sez I sternly, wishin’ to show that 
[ knew some Latin.” Every line of 
the book seems to have been written 
out of personal experience redoubled, 
and where the author differs from 
others and will be accounted as 
falling short, it must be charged up 
to personal differences which are un- 
avoidable. For instance, he makes 
much of the sense of direction, ac- 
counting it a sixth sense and of the 
highest importance. But the author 
of ‘‘Camping and Woodcraft” pooh- 
poohs at such an idea, makes a small 
paragraph of what is the opening 
theme of White and puts the im- 
portance of it much lower as a nat- 
ural gift. Mr. White's book is always 
readable, fresh and breezy, sure to 
delight all who like his sort of life. 


‘*The Book of Camping and Wood- 
craft’’ (Outing), by Horace Kephart, is 
very much in the same line as the book 
previously mentioned, by Mr. White. 
It is better arranged for pocket use 
in shape. It is more of a detailed 
practical book of directions and more 
of an encyclopedia. It is of wider 
scope than most of these books, 
covering minutely clothing, tents and 
tools, utensils and food, the articles 
to carry in a pack, how to manage 
camp life in details, directions for 
dressing and keeping fish and game, 
how to protect oneself from flies, 
mosquitoes, chiggers and such pests, 
how to avoid getting lost in the 
woods, how to live off the country 
traversed, what plants wild can be 
eaten, how to handle an axe care- 
fully, how to tan the pelts of animals 
killed in the forest sport, and how to 
care for oneself in case of the acci- 
dents which are sure to arise in stich 
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wilderness adventures. All through, 
it is practical detail, and the same 
observation applies as before to those 
who like this sort of enjoyment. The 
picture of the hero with his noble 
forehead smeared with the blood of 
the deer he is skinning, or his hands 
bedaubed by the fish he is dressing, 
or lying on the rough and cold ground 
at night, or getting soaked in a cold 
rain with no means of protection 
against the weather, the sensations 
of being lost or broken-legged or 
poisoned by snake-bite or starved or 
parched with thirst, or several of such 
minor inconveniences put together, 
all these make up a picture full of 
attraction and beauty for those who 
revel in such incidents of freedom 
from the conventionalities of civiliza- 
tion and who delight in the reversion 
to the manner of life of the primitive 
man. All these things depend upon 
personal taste and characteristics. 
For many readers, especially for the 
robust and long-winded, this book 
will be as attractive as a novel of pink 
and white to a lover of fans and 
flirts. 


Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa), 
in his ‘Old Indian Days’’ (McClure), 
renders a valuable double service to 
the people of the United States. He 
tells delightful stories, well worth 
reading in comparison with the best 
short-story productions of the con- 
temporary writers, and, more than 
that, he gives pictures of the tribal 
life of the wild Indians from the point 
of view of a full-blooded Sioux, to 
whom they are not strangers, and 
their acts and motives are not colored 
by an appearance of being odd or 
grotesque and of doubtful meaning. 
In the development of these stories 
there is inevitably plenty of the man- 
killing so inseparable from Indian life, 
but it is not told for the sake of the 
gore and shrieks of the slaughter. 
Such elements, as rehearsed in the 
novels of Indian life written by white 
people, are totally lacking; while the 
Indians’ motives are revealed so as 
to show that there is about the same 
human side to che Indian, after all, 
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as there is to the white man. In 
addition, there are his pictures of 
the modesty and beauty of Indian 
maidens, such as no white writer 
would appreciate; and the Indian 
love stories are just as full of rich 
sentiment as the love stories of the 
whites, and are told with a simpli- 
city and directness and brevity that 
add to their charm. The introduc- 
tion of the supernatural, the ‘‘Great 
Mystery,”’ the twin spirit and the 
voices from spiritland, and the like, 
makes the whole picture beautiful. 
Such elements cannot be introduced 
into white people’s writings because 
such personages do not enter into 
white people’s lives. But they are 
a part of the Indian’s life and they 
are most fitly made strong motives 
in their stories. The book has all the 
breadth of the plains, the indomitable 
courage of the red man, the endurance 
of the mountaineer, the cunning of the 
fox and serpent, the strength of the 


wolf. For simplicity and modesty 
the book has a charm not found 
in many Caucasian authors, and 


Dr. Eastman’s contribution to good 
story-telling is conspicuous and his 
principles well worthy of imitation 
by white writers. The book shows 
a commendable indifference to the 
whites of the country, for he neither 
flatters them, nor compliments them, 
nor shows any sense of inferiority in 
their presence, but leaves them to 
their lordship of the country while he 
tells plainly the virtues and the loves 
of the aborigines. 


‘Days Off,” by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
van Dyke (Scribner), is a collection of 
short sketches and stories of unequal 
merit. . They have their two distinct 
elements—the human and the nature- 
writing. In the former Dr. van Dyke 
is on a higher plane of merit and 
attractiveness than in the latter. 
Where the human element is upper- 
most, as in ‘‘His Other Engagement” 
or ‘‘Leviathan,’’ the story is bright 
and interesting. His ‘‘ Notions about 
Novels” are well put into the mouths 
of his speaking characters. But in 
‘“‘Days Off’? he sermonizes in book 
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dialect, even though he tries to shake 
it off. As a nature-writer he falls 
distinctly below his power as a por- 
trayer of the human. He meanders, 
sees what the average man sees, thinks 
what the average man thinks, and 
writes about it as the average man 
writes about his observations of 
nature. Of course, nature is beau- 
tiful and charming, but the expecta- 
tion of getting from so distinguished 
a writer something superior to most 
writings is not realized. What he 
says is both good and true, but most 
of us see in a delightful trip through 
beautiful landscapes and thick woods 
and over reflective waters under blue 
and cumulus-dotted skies about what 
he sees, and it comes fresher at first 
hand. ‘‘Silverhorns”’ is a good na- 
ture-study, but some of the others are 
disappointing. 


Two well-matched collaborators 
have produced ‘“‘Camp-Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies” (Scribner). The 
author is William T. Hornaday, the 
Director of the New York Zodlogical 
Park, and the illustrator is John M. 
Phillips, Pennsylvania’s State Game 
Commissioner—that is, he is the one 
who took the photographs which give 
copious presentations of the wild- 
nesses of the mountains and of their 
animal inhabitants. Very few people 
have ever been in the region covered 
by Director Hornaday’s story, and 
very few, comparatively, will ever 
go there, not even if New York grows 
under the multiplication of the earth’s 
inhabitants until Buffalo is a suburb, 
the entire topography is so impossible 
to traverse for most people accus- 
tomed to civilization. From the au- 
thor’s account of it, there is a large 
area where the surface of the earth 
may be described as a succession of 
steep house roofs, the valleys between 
them being gutters of only a few feet 
in width in many places, and the top 
having only a width of a few feet, 
while the sides are covered with 
small and sharp broken stones, thrown 
down by the frosts of ages, something 
like the side of a coal pile; and over 
such ground pack-horses, hunters and 
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guides are compelled to pick their 


way. Some of the mountains rise to 
the height of 10,000 feet, or even 
more, and the entire surroundings 


are totally different from those usu- 
ally found in books of travel, hunting 
or camping. Director Hornaday has 
produced a fascinating book. In 
part this is because he attempts no 
particularly fine writing. He does 
not rhapsodize, but he tells his story 
so vividly and with such credible ac- 
curacy that it is really fine writing, 
after all—just what comes strong and 
inspiring right off from the mountain 
tops. He pictures finely in his de- 
scriptions, without seeming to make 
an effort to do so. He is generous 
to his companions and finds plenty 
of glory to go around in recounting 
their achievements against the dis- 
couraging and exhausting odds of 


nature. He is full of pluck and 
enthusiasm. He is cool and long- 
headed, and cares thoughtfully for 


the details of camp life and for ad- 
venture, so that there is no breakdown 
from foolhardiness or inexperience. 
Then, through and through the book, 
runs his unusual account of the game 
of the region, especially of the moun- 
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SIxTy years after the appearance 
of his first book—‘‘ Fresh Gleanings,” 
—Donald G. Mitchell is 

Sixty Years still vigorous enough to 
anAuthor prepare a uniform and 
definitive edition of the fif- 

teen volumes which represent his life 
work, so far as that work has been lit- 
erary. That there are only fifteen 
volumes, shows what an old fogy the 
author must be. Had he been born 
half a century later, and made such 
a hit, early in his career, as the “‘ Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor’’ made in its day, 
he would have produced, not one book 
in four years, on an average, but four 
books every year; and would now 
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tain goats. Wonderful are the traits 
of these creatures and keen is their 
intelligence as they make their seem- 
ingly impossible climbs up the faces 
of precipices standing at an angle of 
eighty degrees, as Director Hornaday 
himself says; or walk along a narrow 
shelf, only a few inches wide, right 
against the face of a sheer wall of 
rock hundreds of feet from the next 
possible foothold below or above. 
The grizzly stories fit perfectly, in 
the large and in detail; while the 
other large game and the smaller, in 
the way of both animals and birds, 
is covered in a spirit at once sports- 
manlike and scientific. High praise 
is awarded to Mr. Phillips for his 
venturesome spirit in catching the 
photographs of the goats under almost 
insurmountable difficulties, and for 
his exceptional skill as an operator 
with the films. Photographs and 
maps add to the exact knowledge of 
the region and of the animals, and 
the entire work is one of the rarest 
and most enjoyable for reading, as 
well as an accurate and valuable 
contribution to the scientific know- 
ledge of the places and animals so 
graphically described. 





have two hundred and forty volumes 
to his credit—or the reverse. Whether 
the public would have welcomed a 
uniform edition thereof, in the writer’s 
eighty-sixth year, is quite another 
question. It is just conceivable (how- 
ever old-fashioned the notion) that Ik 
Marvel's literary reticence—his omis- 
sion to fly into print at regular and 
frequent intervals—has had something 
to do with the quality and finish of 
his work, and has made it worthy of 
re-issue in such handsome and sub- 
stantial form as his life-long pub- 
lishers, the Scribners, have given it. 
Like George William Curtis—his 
junior by two years—Mr. Mitchell 
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was a disciple of Washington Irving. 
Curtis himself liked to remember that 
Irving (on whose youthful head the 
venerable hand of Washington had 
once been laid infriendly approbation) 
had smiled approvingly on his work; 
and the letters from famous authors 
that Ik Marvel cherishes most dearly 
are those he received from Sunnyside. 
He must be pretty near the last of our 
writers who knew Irving outside of 
his books. Yet, when one thinks of it, 
those who might have known him are 
not so few. John Bigelow, for in- 
stance, who is still in the harness at 
ninety—the very light harness he has 
allowed himself to wear for the past 
forty years,—must almost certainly 
have been acquainted with the father 
of American belles-lettres. Mrs. Howe 
is over two years and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale is nine days older than 
Mr. Mitchell. Colonel T. W. Higginson 
is four and eighty, and Henry Charles 
Lea is but two years and Professor 
Norton but four years younger. As 
for Dr. Weir Mitchell and Messrs. Sted- 
man, Clemens and Howells, though 
they are comparatively young men, 
being only in their seventies, even they 
might have held high converse with 
the mighty Irving, who, after all, was 
born only a century and a quarter 
ago! 


The taste for ‘‘abandoned farms” 
in New England is a comparatively 


recent as well as an ac- 
An : : 

quired one. It manifested 
Abandoned . . i E 
itself long years after Ik 
Literary , 

Marvel, who was not a 
Farmer 


farmer-born, possessed him- 
self of ‘‘Edgewood,” on the borders 
of New Haven, and established him- 
self firmly as a tiller of the soil, as 
well as a cultivator of the muses. In 
these days of hurry and excitement— 
of ‘‘change, alarm, surprise,’’—he has 
demonstrated, very effectively, that 
‘shelter to grow ripe”? and ‘“‘leisure 
to grow wise” are within the reach of 
some of us, at least, if not of all or 
of many. Tired of roving, whether in 
search of health or of new impres- 
sions, he early chose the life of a 
country gentleman, and settled down 
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to its enjoyment; and the story of how 
he came to do so, and how the thing 
worked out, has probably made all 
the more converts from his frankness 
in admitting the objections to such a 
life, as well as hymning its delights. 
Lettered ease he has always enjoyed, 
and the books in which he has stored 
the fruits of his study and observation 
give evidence on every page of a gentle 
nature and a cultivated mind. That 
some of them are less well-known than 
others is no proof that they deserve 
to be so; and one may well be content 
to see some of one’s works compar- 
atively neglected, when others have 
enjoyed—and after many days still 
enjoy—such vogue as attaches to 
‘“Dream Days” and the ever-youth- 
ful ‘‘ Reveries,”’ or even to ‘“‘My Farm 
at Edgewood.”’ 


The discovery that Americans would 
rush to make tours of the Mediter- 
ranean, if the necessary 


zt abies SD 
hrough facilities were afforded by 
Italy with . ae 
the steamship companies, 
Car and 
must be held accountable 
Camera 


for the growing interest in 
Italy that every observer of the tides 
of travel must have remarked within 
the past few years. Classes for the 
study of the Italian language vie in 
numbers with those for the study of 
French and German; booksellers re- 
port a vastly increased sale of text- 
books and guide-books; and editors 
and publishers are fairly swamped 
with manuscripts dealing with Italian 
history, topography, literature and 
art, each and all of them overflowing 
with the milk and honey of photo- 
graphic illustrations. And the marvel 
is that so many of these manuscripts 
get printed. Evidently there is a de- 
mand for them, for the average pub- 
lisher—to say nothing of the average 
editor—is as’ little altruistic in busi- 
ness matters as the veriest dealer in 
coal or cosmetics. 

Only last month, this magazine 
paid its respects to a number of new 
books on Italy; yet others still have 
issued from the press since these 
were noticed—notably Mr. Dan Fel- 
lows Platt’s racy account of a flight 
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“Through Italy with Car and Cam- 
era, with its two hundred half-tone 
pictures, great and small (Putnam). 
As a rule, the producers of books on 
the peninsula are students resident 
there, or travellers of comparatively 
slender means who confine themselves 
rather strictly to the beaten paths. 
Few bookmakers have the advantage 
of being at once enthusiastic ama- 
teurs and ardent motorists. Mr. Platt 
is both, and the itinerary of his run 
from Mt. Cenis to Pestum and back, 
with tangential swallow-flights from 
the main road, going and coming, is 
in effect a glorified guide-book to the 
wonders of nature and beauties of 
art, which were the objective of each 
day’s outing. He is fully persuaded 
that the automobile is the ideal vehicle 
for tourists in the peninsula, as it 
enables them to visit innumerable 
minor points of interest which, in 
almost any other land, would be 
major points. Incidentally it frees 
the traveller from the tyranny of ill- 
devised time-tables and the discom- 
forts of an inferior railway system, 
and treats him to an endless succession 
of exquisite views—for there is as 
much to feast the eye on out of doors, 
in Italy, as there is to delight it within 
the walls of church and gallery. And 
the motorist has the benefit of long 
hours in the open air, and the restful 
sleep at night that such a waking 
experience assures. The invigorating 
effect of his six-months’ holiday is 
seen in the author's crisp and clear- 
cut style. It is touch and go with 
him throughout—just enough art and 
archeology to give substance to the 
record of his tour, and just enough 
of the gossip of the trip to throw into 
relief the enthusiastic and knowledg- 
able notes on paintings and monu- 
ments. Mr. Platt’s trip began in 
October. It should have begun a 
month earlier. By the time this 
paragraph is printed I may have 
found the mate of his ‘‘ Fiat” in my 
Christmas stocking. If so, I shall 
cable his chauffeur to meet me at 
Naples in September! 


Italy yet again! This time it is 
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Miss Lilian Whiting who celebrates the 
‘‘woman land.’’ The authar’s pre-oc- 
cupation with the peninsula 
appeared no less palpably, 
perhaps, in her study of 
Mrs. Browning, than in ‘* The Florence 
of Landor.’’ She has felt the lure of 
the home-land, too, for her ‘‘ Land of 
Enchantment’’ treats of the American 
southwest, ‘‘from Pike’s Peak to the 
Pacific.”” But Italy, after all, is to 
her the ‘‘Magic Land”’; and in this, 
her fifteenth book (Little, Brown), she 
cites chapter and verse from many a 
famous name to prove her devotion 
not misplaced—and reinforces her 
quotations with thirty most errati- 
cally chosen but excellently printed 
full-page plates. Her enthusiasm com- 
prehends even that rather uninspiring 
theme, the period of modern art in 
Rome, to which she assigns her 
opening chapter; and social life in 
the Eternal City engages her attention 
no less potently than the works of 
art On canvas or in stone, the vine- 
garlanded fields and olive-clad_hill- 
sides, the bays and rivers and moun- 
tains and gardens that fill the country 
with a perpetual feast of nectared 
sweets for mind and senses. One 
asks oneself, sometimes, on reading 
such books as this, whether the next 
five centuries are to see the hoarded 
treasures of Europetransferred in large 
measure to the American shore, and 
the sons of the Old World, re- 
juvenated like the Japanese, sailing 
hither in air-ships and aéroplanes, to 
visit our ill-guarded galleries, and 
strictly meditate the ruins of the 
Flatiron Building and the Catskill 
Aqueduct. 


Italy, the 
Magic Land 


It is not a very far cry—physically 
—from the Italian to the Iberian 
In Old peninsula, and the over- 
pace land journey from one to 
the other takes the travel- 
ler through a region second in in- 
terest only to that of northern Italy. 
The Basque provinces abound in 
beautiful scenery and _ picturesque 
peasants and townspeople and ruins 
that may well lure the historical 
student and amateur of architecture 
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—witness Carcassonne the unique, 
and the Chateau of Pau. That dili- 
gent maker of books, Mr. Francis 
Miltoun, has made himself familiar 
with all this region, and has turned 
out a work which summarizes his 
knowledge in good pedestrian prose 
and, being carefully indexed, should 
be valuable for purposes of reference. 
Its title leaves nothing to complain 
of on the score of definiteness or 
comprehensiveness: ‘‘ Castles and Cha- 
teaux of Old Navarre and the Basque 
Provinces, including also Foix, Rous- 
sillon and Béarn”’ (Page). The good 
though gay Henri Quatre is the pre- 
siding genius of much of this terri- 
tory; but many another famous name 
is encountered on the bead-role of its 
worthies. The accomplished hand of 
Blanche McManus has illuminated the 
author’s text with many drawings. 


Merely as an example of dignified 
bookmaking, ‘‘Abraham  Lincoln”’ 
would have been well 
worth printing, such credit 
does it reflect upon its 
printers, the Riverside Press, and its 
publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. As to the text and illustra- 
tions, they prove to be of such value as 
to warrant preservation in this dis- 
tinguished form. The memoir of the 
great President by Carl Schurz is, of 
course, well-known and cannot easily 
be overpraised. From the pen of one 
born to English speech, it would have 
been highly creditable as a literary 
production; but as the work of a 
writer who learned the language after 
he grew up, it is indeed remarkable. 
Both for its subject matter and its 
style, it would be well if it could be 
placed in the hands of every schoolboy 
in America. 

Although the first place on the 
title-page is given to the biographi- 
cal essay, precedence is given in the 
volume itself to a study of the por- 
traits of Lincoln, in which Mr. Tru- 
man H. Bartlett seeks to rectify what 
he regards as a popular fallacy 
namely, that the President was a very 
ugly man. This he does partly by 
citing bits of personal description, 
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and partly by presenting and anal- 
yzing various photographs from life, 
the life-mask in plaster and in bronze, 
and casts in bronze from the Presi- 
dent’s hands. From what he quotes 
and what he says, it is to be gathered 
that while Lincoln was by no means 
a handsome man, his face was one of 
great human interest and essential 
dignity. And this view is confirmed 
by Lowell's ‘Commemoration Ode”’ 
and by the two poems here reprinted 
Stedman's ‘‘Hand of Lincoln”’ and 
Gilder’s ‘‘ Life-Mask of Abraham Lin- 
coln.”’ Several views of the mask 
antl of the casts of the hands are 
reproduced, together with a number 
of photographs from the life; and 
while the former tend to confirm 
Mr. Bartlett’s contention, it requires a 
good deal of poetic insight to detect 
even a rugged beauty in the latter. 


“e 








I picked up, the other day, the 
latest edition of Robert Luce’s ‘‘ Writ- 
ing for the Press,” and fell 
to wondering who reads 
such books. One can 
hardly suppose that the fledgling au- 
thor or journalist pays much heed to 
the advice contained in works of this 
sort—what he writes, and the way 
he prepares his manuscript, forbid 
one’s thinking so. Yet some begin- 
ners must turn to them, or this par- 
ticular manual would not be in its 
eleventh thousand. Then there is 
W. S. Booth’s ‘‘Practical Guide for 
Authors,’ which teems with useful 
information; and several publishing 
houses furnish would-be writers with 
printed hints on the preparation of 
manuscripts and the reading of proofs. 
Frederic Reddale’s ‘‘Successful Au- 
thorship”’ appeals to a different class, 
not those who wish to write correctly, 
but those who wish, first of all, to hit 
the popular fancy; for it professes to 
tell “‘How to Become a Successful 
Author.’’ Needless to say, the secret 
is not disclosed. There is only one 
way to become a successful author, 
and that is to write what the public 
wants to read. How to do so, the 
devotee of authors’ manuals will seek 
in vain.to learn, 


Authors in 
the Making 
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WE all know Paderewski on the con- 
cert stage, but few of us know him 
off the platform. In this picture, 
reproduced from Mr. E. A. Baughan’s 
monograph on the Polish pianist, we 
see him at home, and he seems to be 
doing just what he does on the stage. 
Here is a pretty story of Paderewski: 


you. The pianist sat down at the 
piano and played a simple tune, 
whereat his little entertainer danced 
a graceful dance, quite unconscious 
of the honor done her. This pretty 
scene was being enacted when the 
child’s parents came into the room, 
and they were as delighted as they 

















Reproduced from the original sketch by Emil Fuchs. 


PADEREWSKI1 


He was calling at the house of a 
friend in New York where the first 
person to appear in the drawing-room 
was a little daughter of the house. 
It was generally known among the 
friends of the family that the chiid 
danced charmingly. ‘‘I hear that 
you dance: is it so?’’ said Paderewski. 
‘“‘Yes,”’ answered the child; ‘‘and if 
you will play for me I will dance for 


Courtesy of John Lane Co. 


AT HOME 


were surprised. No one enjoyed the 
episode more than Paderewski him- 


self, and all because of its entire 
spontaneity. 
2 
Again my compliments to Mr. 


Hammerstein for having secured Mme. 
Tetrazzini for the Manhattan Opera 
House. It is said that Mr. Conried 
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From the //ustrated London News 
MME. TETRAZZINI 


The singer whose top note has made her fortune. From a sketch by Frank Haviland. 
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MELBA 
JENNY LIND.. 
CHRISTINE NILSSON 


F Sharp 
B in alt. 
G in alt. 


EVANGELINE FLORENCE G in alt. 
ELLEN BEACH YAW , {C two oct. 
| above. 
TETRAZZINI.. D in alt. 
CARLOTTA PATTI.. D in alt. 
ADELINA PATTI C inalt. 








From the Séetch, London 


SOME FAMOUS HIGH NOTES 


was after her four years ago, and 
even made a contract with her; but, 
however this may be, Mr. Hammer- 
stein has got her. Mme. Tetrazzini 
is not a slim young girl; on the con- 
trary, she is a well-rounded-out young 
woman, and she has been doing a lot 
of hard singing in South America, in 
Mexico and even in California. She 
was liked in these places, but it was 
not till she reached London that press 
and public went wild over her. She 
has a top note that would put that 
of “Sister Jane” to the blush— 
“D in alt,” to speak technically, 
which is a note higher than Adelina 


Patti’s highest. This is a golden 
note for Mme. Tetrazzini, and has 
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been the making of her fortune. 
Five hundred dollars a night is 
what she has been getting in Lon- 
don, on an old contract. Just what 
Mr. Hammerstein has offered her | 
do not know, nor is there any rea- 
son that I should; but, vulgarly 
speaking, it is said to make five 
hundred dollars a night “ look like 
thirty cents.” 
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By the time this paragraph ap- 
pears in print, Mme. Tetrazzini 
will have been heard by all New 
York, myself included; and we 
shall have decided for ourselves 
whether she is all that London has 
claimed for her. I hope that she 
will more than fulfil our expecta- 


tions. I have been present at the 
débuts of a great many famous 
singers in New York, from Chris- 


tine Nilsson to Emma Abbott, and 
they have one and all been suc- 
cessful. Of the two mentioned, 
Miss Abbott is dead and Mme. 
Nilsson is an old lady. Alas and 
alas! 


2 
Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh writes: 


My DEAR LouUNGER: 

You probably do not know what a very 
wide circulation the original PuTNAM’s 
Montnty had in the ’60’s. It extended 
even tothe most profound depths of the 

great canyons of Green River! In study- 
ing the diary of John Steward, one of my 
companions of 1871 on the second Powell 
expedition, I discover that amongst other 
wreckage from the destruction of one of 
Powell’s boats of the ’69 party, we found 
a copy of Putnam’s. Disaster Falls, where 
the magazine turned up, is one of the most 
difficult places to get at in the United 
States, the walls being nearly three thou- 
sand feet high and, as I recollect them, 
almost perpendicular. 

I wonder if this incident was prophetic 
of the Putnams becoming the publishers 
of ‘‘The Romance of the Colorado River’”’ 
and ‘‘A Canyon Voyage”? Certainly their 
imprint was absolutely the first in the 
canyons. 











THE FIRST PERMANENT MEMORIAL TO JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 


Mr. Frederick Keppel, of this city, 
is the first admirer to erect a per- 
manent memorial of James McNeill 
Whistler. The stone carving of the 
artist’s head is inserted in the facade 
of Mr. Keppel’s new building, No. 
4 East 39th Street, and is balanced 
by a similar head of Rembrandt— 
the latter carved from his etched 
portrait of himself dated 1638. The 
portrait of Whistler is a good like- 
ness, as one can readily see. It 
was modelled from some photographs 
taken in the first flush of his eccen- 
tricities, the sculptor being Mr. Louis 
Bruno Zinn, a pupil of St.Gaudens. 


2 


As I have already mentioned in 
these pages, Auguste Rodin is at work 
on an international memorial to Whist- 
ler, for which the London County 
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Council has allotted a site in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, near the spot where 
the famous painter-etcher lived and 
worked. M. Rodin’s monument is not 
a statue, because, as he told an in- 
terviewer, he was. not familiar 
enough with Whistler's expression 
to make one that would be satisfac- 
tory to himself. He has made a 
monument in which will be a bas- 
relief of Whistler, but the main figure 
will be the Muse of Painting. This 
figure M. Rodin, after his usual 
method, first modelled in the nude, 
and clothed afterwards. It is now 
proposed to have M. Rodin make a 
replica of this monument, to be 
erected in America, the land of Whist- 
ler’s birth, and where he laid the 
foundations of his career. Mr. Har- 
rison S. Morris of Philadelphia has 
the matter in hand, and, from what 
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I know of his methods and enthu- 
siasm, I have no doubt he will make 
a success of it. 
2 

‘*The Book of Living Poets”’ is the 
title of a volume published in London. 
Among the names mentioned are 
those of Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, 
Rudyard Kipling and Alfred Noyes. 
Of this list Swinburne is the only 
bona-fide poet. Mr. Hardy is a great 
novelist, but no one in his senses 
could call him a great poet, though 
his verse is interesting. Mr. Noves 
has still to prove himself. Mr. Kip- 
ling is a writer of prose rather than 
a poet. He isa singer of virile songs, 
of rousing ballads. He can state his 
case in rhyme so that those who read 
will not forget it in a hurry. I am 
sorry for Mr. Walter Jerrold who has 
made this anthology. Ihad a great- 
er opportunity when I made an an- 
thology of ‘Representative Poems 
of Living Poets,’’ some twenty years 
ago. I let the poets make their own 
selections ; and we had real poets in 
those days. In England, besides 
Swinburne, there were Tennyson, 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, Aubrey 
de Vere, Jean ingelow, Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, George MacDonald, Charles Mack- 
ay and Christina Rossetti; while in our 
own country we still had Lowell, 
Whitman, Holmes, Stoddard, Whit- 
tier and Aldrich, to leaven the lump. 
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As two decades have passed since 
the publication of my anthology, it 
may be interesting to see which of 
their poems some of the poets chose 
as best representing their muse. 
Aldrich chose ‘‘ Identity,” ‘“‘ Sleep,” 
‘*Prescience,’ ‘‘On Lynn Terrace”’ 
and ‘‘Unsung.’”’ Dr. Holmes selected 
‘‘The Chambered Nautilus,” ‘The 
Last Leaf,’’ ‘‘Old Ironsides” and 
“The Voiceless’’; Lowell, a part of 
the ‘‘Commemoration Ode,” ‘‘A Par- 
able,’ ‘‘The Present Crisis,” ‘‘ What 
Is so Rare as a Day in June?” and 
‘*The Courtin’’”’; Stoddard, ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” ‘‘Songs Unsung,” ‘‘ The 
Flower of Love Lies Bleeding’’ and 
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“The Flight of Youth.’ Whittier’s 
choices were ‘‘The Pageant,” ‘‘My 
Playmate,” ‘‘The Slaves of Marti- 
nique” and ‘‘The Two Angels” and 
Whitman's, ‘‘Eid6lons,” ‘‘ Patrolling 
Barnegat,’’ ‘‘The Ox-Tamer.”’ ‘‘Spir- 
it that Formed this Scene” and ‘‘ Ash- 
es of Soldiers.” 

Of the English poets, Matthew 
Arnold named only ‘‘The Forsaken 
Merman’; Robert Browning selected 
“Abt Vogler,” ‘Caliban upon Sete- 
bos,” ‘“‘A Forgiveness,” ‘‘Saul” and 
“Clive”; Tennyson, ‘‘The Revenge,” 
‘“*Boadicea,” ‘‘Come Down, O Maid” 
and ‘‘The Daisy’; while Miss Rossetti 
chose ‘‘A Christmas Carol,” ‘‘An 
Apple-Gathering,”’ ‘‘No, Thank you, 
John” and ‘Jessie Cameron.”’ These 
are only a few out of some four-score 
poets. In some instances, perhaps, 
the selections are the same as a careful 
editor might have made. It is an 
interesting selection, however, if only 
because it indicates that writers 
are not always the best judges of 
their own work. 
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That most people are in search 
of happiness is proved by the large 
audiences that attend Miss Laurence 
Alma-Tadema’s lectures on that sub- 
ject. To read her lecture takes Miss 
Alma-Tadema somewhat less than 
two hours, which may seem a long 
time for a lecture, but not too long a 
time to spend in the quest of happi- 
ness. The lecturer sits as she reads. 
Being an Englishwoman, her voice 
and manner of speech are agreeable. 
She dresses in a costume of her own 
designing, and her own making as 
well. It is of some soft white mate- 
rial, and hasn't a stitch in it. The 
effect is exceedingly picturesque. <As 
one of her audience whispered in my 
ear, ‘‘She is not dressed ; she is 
draped.”’ Which is quite true, as the 
photograph by Miss Lohmann proves. 
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Photographers now call themselves 
‘artists,’ and I am not surprised, for 
the photography of to-day is decid- 
edly artistic as compared with that 


‘ 























Copyright, 1907, by Helen Lohmann 
MISS LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA 


of yesterday. Furthermore, artist- 
photographers are paid as much for 
their work as were the portrait- 
painters of our parents’ time. While 
you may get for fifty cents a dozen 
photographs of yourself that are not 
half bad, and admirable ones for ten 
dollars a dozen, you may pay as high 
as a hundred or even two hundred 
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dollars apiece, if you care to. And 
now we are told that a special camera, 
the size of a room, has been built, 
which will take your photograph for 
$1,000! The picture will be life- 
size and full length, if you like. 
Photography certainly has improved 
since the early days of the carte de 
visite—a miserable little thing with 
no more claim to artistic value than 
a comic valentine. The photography 
of to-day is quite a different thing, 
and there is, even in to-day’s photog- 
raphy, all the difference in the world 
between the work of one “‘artist”’ 
and that of another. Miss Helen Loh- 
mann, an example of whose work 
is given here, in the portrait of 
Miss Alma-Tadema, belongs to the 
class of art-photographers. 
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“Kind words can never die,”’ the 
old hymn tells us, nor can kind deeds 
ever be forgotten. Every one re- 
members what Florence Nightingale 
was to the soldiers of the Crimean war, 
though most people have imagined 
her long since dead. She is not only 
alive, but in good health, at the age 
of eighty-seven. King Edward has 
recently made her a member of the 
Order of Merit instituted by him in 
1902. This may seem a tardy recog- 
nition of Miss Nightingale’s services 
to her country, but her country has 
more than once tried in vain to do 
her public homage. In every in- 
stance she has declined with thanks. 
Since giving over active duties, Miss 
Nightingale has lived quietly in her 
country home, denying herself not 
only to reporters and photographers, 
but to every one except her old 
friends. Recently she allowed the 
amiable Miss Tooley to write her life, 
having declined more than once to 
write her autobiography. It is from 
this volume that I have reproduced 
these pictures of Miss Nightingale. 
One sees, in reading this life, that even 
she was annoyed by “red tape.” 
She was not always allowed to have 
her own way, even in the nursing of 
the wounded and dying. That she 
had a will of her own and knew what 
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she wanted is proved by 
the way she stood up 
for her rights, which were 
the rmghts of her sol- 
diers. 

2% 

It is not surprising that 
two such well-informed 
journals as the London 
Times and the Spectator 
should think that A. M. W. 
Stirling, the author of 
‘*Coke of Norfolk,’ was a 
man. There is a certain 
virility about the way the 
story of Coke's life is told 
that would lead one to 
believe the teller was not 
a woman. Mrs. Stirling 
has written novels over the 
pen name of “ Percival Li 
Pickering,’ and it is her 
experience as a writer of \ 
fiction, no doubt, that 
makes her so agreeable a 














narrator. To be sure she 
had a most picturesque 
subject in ‘‘Coke of Nor- 
folk,”’ and she has done it justice. 
B 

At this writing the newspapers are 
filled with advertisements of the 
sale of stock in ‘‘ Maxim's, Limited.” 
What is limited about the famous 
restaurant in the Rue Royale, I should 
like to know! Not the amount 
of wine drunk (nor of patrons, 
either); nor, so far as is known, has 
there been any limit to the high kick- 
ing and other pleasantries for which 
the house is noted, and which have 
been unreservedly advertised in ‘‘ The 
Merry Widow.”’ 
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Those of us who dabble in types 
will appreciate perhaps more than 
the public these lines of Mr. Austin 
Dobson's, which appeared in a recent 
number of the Cornhill under the 
title of ‘‘The Last Proof: An Epilogue 
to Any Book:” 

‘Finis at last—the end, the End, the Enp! 
No more of paragraphs to prune or mend; 


From a memory sketch 
MISS NIGHTINGALE AS SHE IS TO-DAY 


Courtesy of the Macmillan Co, 


No more blue pencil, with its ruthless line, 

To blot the phrase ‘particularly fine’; 

No more of ‘slips,’ and ‘galleys,’ and 
‘revises,’ 

Of words transmogrified, and ‘wild 
surmises’ : 

No more of #’s that masquerade as 1t’s, 

No nice perplexities of P’s and Q’s; 

No more mishaps of ante and of post, 

That most mislead when they should help 
the most; 

No more of ‘ friend’ as ‘fiend,’ and ‘warm’ 
as ‘worm,’ 

Of ‘waist’ for ‘waste,’ and for ‘inform’ 
‘infirm’; 

No more of those mysterious freaks of fate 

That make us biess when we_ should 
execrate; 

No more of those last blunders that 
remain 

When we no more can set them right 
again; 

No more apologies for doubtful data; 

No more fresh facts that figure as Errata; 

No more in short, O Type, of wayward lore 

From thy most un-Pierian fount—Nno 


” 


MORE: 




















Courtesy of the Macmillan Co. 
MISS NIGHTINGALE 


AND THE DYING SOLDIER 


A scene at Scutari Hospital witnessed by M. Soyer 


So spoke Papyrius. But his hand mean- 
while 

Went vaguely seeking for the vacant file 

Late stored with long array of notes, but 
now 

Bare-wired and barren as a leafless bough; 

And even as he spoke, his mind began 

Again to dream, to purpose and to plan. 


There is no end to Labor ’neath the sun; 

There is no end to laboring—but One, 

And though “ we twitch (or not) our man- 
tle blue, 

To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures 
new.” 


It is pleasant to hear from Mr. 
Dobson in this playful mood. 
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The Civic Forum is quietly and un- 
ostentatiously doing a good work in 
this city. To get public men who 
are most conspicuous in their various 
walks of life to tell the people of this 
city what they know on the subjects 
nearest their hearts, is an excellent 
thing to do, and I'am not surprised 
that Carnegie Hall is filled when this 
organization throws open its doors. 
District-Attorney Wm. H. Langdon. 
the ‘‘silent and fearless’ told the 
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story of graft in San Francisco before 
this body and it had a familiar sound. 
We know a good deal about that sort of 
graft in New York. It has not since 
been quite as flagrant here as it was 
in the days of the Tweed ring, but 
like the poor it is always with us— 
and always will be, unless we fight it 
to a finish. What Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham thinks of the insidious foes 
that undermine our government, 
municipal and federal, is expressed 
in a poem that he wrote to follow 
Mr. Langdon’s address, and recited 
with simple directness. It has rather 
an ugly name, ‘Vermin in the 
Dark,’* but its lesson is well worth 
keepingin mind. Here it is: 


In storied Venice, down whose rippling 
streets 

The stars go hurrying, and the white moon 
beats, 

Stood the great Bell Tower, fronting seas 
and skies— ; 

Fronting the ages, drawing all men’s eyes; 

Rooted like Teneriffe, aloft and proud, 

Taunting the lightning, tearing the flying 
cloud. 


It marked the hours for Venice: all men said, 


* Copyright, 1907, by Edwin Markham. 
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Time cannot reach to bow that lofty head: 

Time, that shall touch all else with ruin, 
must 

Forbear to make this shaft confess its dust. 

Yet all the while, in secret, without sound, 

The fat worms gnawed the timbers under- 
ground. 


The twisting worm, whose epoch is an hour, 

Caverned its way into the mighty tower; 

And suddenly it shook, is swayed, it broke, 

And fell in darkening thunder at one stroke. 

The strong shaft, with an angel on the 
crown, 

Fell ruining; a thousand years went down! 


And so I fear, my country, not the hand 

That shall hurl night and whirlwind on the 
land: 

I fear not Titan Traitors, who shall rise 

To strike like Brocken shadows on our 
skies: 

These we can face in open fight, withstand 

With reddening rampart and the sworded 
hand. 


I fear the vermin that shall undermine 





Senate and citadel and school and shrine 

The Worm of Greed, the fatted Worm of 
Ease, 

And all the crawling progeny of these— 

The vermin that shall honeycomb the 
towers 

And walls of state, in unsuspecting hours. 
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It is well known, of course, to those 
who know about such things, that 
the legend of ‘‘Evangeline’’ was 
given to Longfellow and Hawthorne 
at approximately the same time. 
Few, however, have read the story, in 
the poet’s own hand-writing, of how 
this came about. Judge Hagner of 
Washington has kindly allowed me to 
reproduce, for the benefit of the Loun- 
gers readers, his photograph from 
the poet’s own memorandum—writ- 
ten, curiously enough, in the third 
person. 
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Mr. Gordon Craig, Ellen Terry’s 
talented son, has been trying experi- 
ments with the theatre for several 
vears, and has only now hit upon the 
right idea. It is a theatre of silence 
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hae. 














Courtesy of the Macmillan Co, 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AS A GIRL 


From the drawing by her sister, Lady Verney 


that Mr. Craig suggests, and according 
to a correspondent of the New York 
Sun, he has made a successful venture 
in this direction in Florence. Mr. 
Craig’s idea is to abolish the play- 
wright and the actor, and to present 
instead scenery and puppets. As 
every one knows, the two most dis- 
turbing elements in the enjoyment of 
an evening at the theatre are the play 
and the players. Now if we can get 
a theatre in which neither of these 


factors appears, we are sure of an 
evening of unalloyed delight, for 
there will be no stupid lines and no 


bad acting. Mr. Craig does not ap- 
peal to the eye with overwrought 
scenery. His scenes are simple. As 
for his puppets, they never heard of 
the Mrs. Osborn Co. They are dressed 
—if dressed at all—by Mr. Craig, 
or by his sister, Miss Ailsa Craig. 
But the beauty of it all is that no 
words are spoken. Our ears are not 
offended by twang, by tortured 7’s 
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LONGFELLOW’S MEMORANDUM OF THE ORIGIN OF ‘* EVANGELINE ” 











Reproduced from the Sux 


or any spoken unpleasantness. 
stead of bringing over Mr. Granville 


A STAGE SCENE AS DEVISED BY MR, CRAIG 





In- the theatre and its art, revealing by in- 


Barker at a salary of $50,000 or so * 


per year, the New 


Theatre should 
What 


get Mr. Craig and his puppets. 


a great idea for Eng- 
land, too: the Censor 
could not interfere! 
There are no spoken 
lines, and puppets 
have no morals! 
wherein they do not 
differ from the plays 
some of their unfor- 
tunate fellowcrafts- 
men among the 
mortals are obliged 
to interpret. 


2 


In a _ letter to 
Eleanora Duse, Mr. 
Gordon Craig has set 
forth his revolution- 
ary doctrines in re- 
gard to the stage. I 
quote a part of this 
epistle :— 

“To save the thea- 
tre the theatre must 
be destroyed, the actors 
and actresses must all 
die of the plague. They 
poison the air, they 
make art impossible. 
It is not drama that 
they play, but pieces 
for the theatre.”” You 
have said this and 


more. You have spoken 
truths, however bitter they may be, about 


You have 
destroyed. 





©. 


even 


greater 





o9°7- 


the poet. 


spired flashes that you understand what 
is ill with the theatre. 


* * * * 


“said the theatre must be 
You are right. I say that the 


independence of the 
Art must be recognized 
and the poets swept 
out of the theatre. Am 
I right? It is they who 
poison the air, it is they 
who make our art im- 
possible; they it is 
who have driven the 
actors to this low level 
of unintelligence; they 
it is who unconscious- 
ly, under the most sub- 
tle guise of the patron 
and the friend, have 
reduced the theatre to 
a mere placard. a ré- 
clame for themselves 
and for their works— 
and we, their slaves, 
always manage uncon- 
sciously to destroy it. 
What a tragedy ! 
To-day without the 
poet it is held that the 
theatre cannot open its 
doors—he who possess- 
es an art independent 
of the theatre, the Art 
of Literature. Robbed 
of the poet, the actor is 
unable to conceive the 
idea of a theatre, for he 
leans on the poet, he 
draws his banal inspir- 
ation, every breath of 
it, from the mechanism 
of the poet, and he 
makes his money 
through the folly of 


We have lost our freedom. This 


is shame—our shame. Am I right? And 
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MADAME BRESSLER-GIANOLI As DELILAH 


I believe you will be the first to 
take the daring step which leads 
to our Freedom. Am I right 
again? 

We await the great Duse’s 
reply. 

2 

Mr. Craig’s experiment has 
a warm admirerin Mr. Francis 
Cotton, who writes from Flor- 
ence to the Sum about it. He 
is not sure, however, whether 
the innovation is ‘‘a big thing 
destined to supersede the 
present theatre, or whether 
it is a little and precious 
thing, delightful in itself but 
leading nowhere.’ It is not 
quite fair for me to con- 
demn Mr. Craig’s puppet 
stage unseen, but I cannot 
think that it will ever get 
much beyond the “precious 
thing’? point. It is inter- 
esting, and might be taken 
as a relief from too much 
scenery and strident voices. 
But not while the divine Sara 
and the diviner Eleanora live 
shall we prefer wooden im- 
ages to their likeness in the 


flesh. 
2 


Madame __ Bressler-Gianoli 
has made a great and de- 
served success in the role of 
‘‘Carmen”’ at the Manhattan 
Opera House, though she 
cannot make us forget Mme. 
Calvé in the same part. In 
the picture here reproduced, 
we see her as Delilah in 
the opera of ‘‘Samson and 
Delilah.” 


we 


“The First Secretary,’ 
the novel written by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth- Brown, 
has Turkey as the scene of its 
action. Asa native of that 
country, Mrs. Kenneth-Brown 
in what she says of its man- 
ners and customs, speaks by 
the card. The novel, I am 























Photograph by Vanderweyde 


MRS. KENNETH-BROWN 
(Demetra Vaka) 


pleased to hear, is meeting with de- 
served success. An edition is soon 
to be issued in England; and it is 
being translated into Greek, and 
will run serially in a magazine re- 
cently started in Athens. This cer- 
tainly is a compliment to the 
accuracy of Mrs. Kenneth-Brown’s 
part of the story. A new novel by 
this writer, ‘‘The Romance of an 
American Duchess,” is announced for 
publication in the spring. 


2 3 


Not so much because of our good 
old democratic love of royalties, as 
for its historic and photographic in- 
terest, I reproduce this remarkable 
photograph of King Edward’s lunch 
party. Seldom has a photographer 
had so many uneasy heads—heads 
that wear a crown—before his camera, 
and all at one time. Four and 
twenty royalties in a single photo- 
graphic pie! None buta veteran court 
photographer could have kept his 
nerve in such trying circumstances. 
Mr. Downey has been posing crowned 
heads for generations, but never has 


he taken so many at one squeeze of 
the bulb: 

It is not easy [he is quoted as saying] 
to put into position such a distinguished 
party, none of whom was less than “royal 
highness,’’ and great was the merriment of 
the party as suggestion after suggestion 
was made. It was first of all proposed that 
Prince Olaf should sit on King Edward’s 
knee, but he stayed there only about one 


minute, then ran back quickly to his 
mother. Unfortunately he moved at the 
critical moment in every picture but 
one. 
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The two ladies who write under 
the pen name of “‘ Michael Field,’’ and 
are popularly supposed to be Miss 
Bradley and Miss Cooper, have re- 
cently embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith. Together they have published 
some thirteen volumes of verse, from 
which Dr. Robertson Nicoll thinks an 
anthology might be successfully made. 
I doubt, however, that such an an- 
thology would have a very wide sale, 
for ‘‘ Michael Field”’ is caviare to the 
general. They have recently pub- 
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THE LOUNGER 


lished a volume of verse called ‘‘ Wild 
Honey from Various Thyme.” The 
last book of poetry from this dual 
pen came out in 1893, and the present 
one, according to the London Daily 
Chronicle, ‘‘is a choice from the son- 
nets and lyrics of a whole silent 
decade.”’ 
2 

Mr. Joseph Conrad has recently left 
his house at Pent Farm in Kent, and 
is at present living in Bedfordshire. 
He is now working on a novel entitled 
‘*Chance,”’ which he expected to have 
finished by the end of 1907. It isa 
sea story, and the author describes it 
as ‘‘a discursive sort of thing; by no 
means what the reviewers call a well- 
told story.”’ He has also in hand a 
shorter book to be called ‘‘The Duel,” 
a military story. It will be inter- 
esting to see what Mr. Conrad can 
do in this new vein. 


2 


There isa moral in the story of Mr. 
William de Morgan's first novel, 
‘Joseph Vance.” It is a long story, 
as every one knows, and it took him 
a long time to write it. When it left 
the author’s hands it was in manu- 
script in the literal sense of the word. 
Two hundred thousand words writ- 
ten out by the pen set a formidable 
task before the publisher’s ‘‘readers,”’ 
and it was returned to the author 
with the report that it was too long. 
Thinking that a better fate might 
await it if it were typewritten, he sent 
it to an office to have it ‘“‘typed.” 
The manager of the office found one 
of her young girl ‘‘typists,’’ as they 
call them in England, weeping over 
an incident in the story. This being 
an unusual experience she related it 
to a friend, who begged that he might 
see the manuscript, and no sooner had 
he read it than he ran off to Mr. 
Heinemann with it under his arm. 
Mr. Heinemann read it at once. 
History does not record that he wept 
over it, but he accepted it imme- 
diately. Over here Mr. Holt read 
the printed copy and accepted it as 
promptly as Mr. Heinemann had. 
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If he wept over the story, he did so 
on the quiet. However this may be, 
I am sure that he must have smiled 
over its success; for notwithstanding 
its length—though it would be better 
for a little blue-pencilling—it was one 
of the most popular books of the 
past year. 


2 


At first sight, I must confess, I 
was disappointed in the new gold 
coins. The face on the obverse 
of the smaller one ($10 _ piece), 
though topped by an Indian head- 
dress, is not that of an Indian; and 
the eagle’s trousers excited my risi- 
bilities. But the more I have thought 
about it, the more reconciled I have 
become to the new design. The face 
is not that of an Indian, and there 
is no reason why it should be, as 
we are not Indians ourselves. Left 
to himself, Mr. Saint-Gaudens would 
not have put an Indian headdress 
above it; but he was by no means 
left to himself. As to the trousered 
bird, there are eagles that wear their 
leg feathers that way, and Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens invariably drew that 
kind, which he thought produced a 
better effect than the spindle-shanked 
variety. We are used to the old 
coins; and as Mr. Kenyon Cox has 
pointed out in the Fvening Post, 
even a poor thing improves upon 
acquaintance—especially if we never 
examine it a second time; hence we 
have come to think of them as 
beautiful. Their intrinsic value and 
the beauty of the metal itself have 
something to do with this. On the 
other hand, no one could look at 
one of the Saint-Gaudens coins, espe- 
cially the ‘‘double-eagle,’’ without 
realizing at once that they were 
works of art. Whether they are 
without fault or blemish is another 
question. But we should all be glad 
that after a hundred years it has 
at last occurred to the Government 
to ask a sculptor and medallist to 
design one of our coins, instead of 
leaving the work to be done by a man 
preoccupied, not with questions of 
art, but of utility. 
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Pistory and Biograpby 


Allingham, William. AMacmil- 


lan. 
Baughn, Edward A. 
Lane. 
Gosse, Edmund. 


ner. 


A Diary. 
Ignaz Jan Paderewski. 


Father and Son. Scrib- 
Morgan, George. 
Lippincott. 
Mosby, John S. Stuart’s Cavalry in the 
Gettysburg Campaign. J/ojjat, Yard. 
Scott-Elliot, G. F. Chile: Its History and 

Development. Scribuer. 


The True Patrick Henry. 


Belles=Lettres and Poetry 

Atkinson, Ethel Tindal. A Garden of 

Shadows. \/acmillan. 
Blake, Mary Elizabeth. 

Hope. Little, Brown. 
The English Stage of To- 
Trans. by Selwyn Brinton. Lane. 
The Growth of Eng- 


In the Harbor of 


Borsa, Mario. 
day. 

Brown, G. Baldwin. 
lish. Dutton. 

Coolbrith, Ina. 
Houghton. 

Dole, Nathan Haskell. 
Other Poems. 

Grayson, David. Adventures in Content- 
ment. Doubleday. 

Le Gallienne, Richard. Little Dinners with 
the Sphinx. J/oj/jat, Yard. 

Metcalf, Edwin Styles. 
McClurg. 


Songs of the Golden Gate. 


The Pilgrims, and 


Privately Printed. 


Essays and Poems. 


Miles, George Henry. A Review of Hamlet. 
Longmans. 

Miles, George Henry. 
Other Lyrics. 
Phillips, Stephen. 

millan. 


Said the Rose, and 
Longmans. 


Faust: A Drama. \/ac- 


Travel 


Buchanan, A. J. The Real Australia. 


Jacobs. 


Noteworthy Books 
of the Month 


Cromer, Lord. Modern Egypt. 
Enoch, C. Reginald. 
Peru. Scribner. 
Hale, Albert. The South Americans. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 
Parrish, Randall. 

AlcClurg. 


Macmillan. 
Life and Travel in 


The Great Pleins. 

Williams, E. Crawshay. 
Longmans. 

Winter, Nevin O. Mexico and Her People 
of To-day. Page. 

Wright, Hamilton M. A Handbook of the 
Philippines. .\/cClurg. 


Across Persia. 


Fiction 


Barbour, Ralph Henry. 


cott. 


Holly. Lippin- 


Barr, Amelia E. The Heart of Jessie 
Laurie Dodd, J lead. 
Brown, Demetra and Kenneth. The First 


Secretary. Appleton. 
His Wife. Bobbs- 


Cheney, Warren. 


Merrill. 
Comstock, Harriet T. Janet of the Dunes. 
Little, Brown. 
De Morgan, William. Somehow Good. Holt. 
Glasgow, Ellen. The Ancient Law. Dou- 
bleday. 
Hains, T. Jenkins. Bahama Bill. 
Kelly, Myra. Wards of Liberty. 
London, Jack. The Road. 
Moffett, Cleveland. 
Appleton. 


Page. 
McClure. 
Macmillan. 
A King in Rags. 
Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The Great Secret. 

Little, Brown. 
Phillpotts, Eden. 

Dodd, Mead. 
Reynolds, Mrs. 

Brentano’s 
Tompkins, Juliet Wilbor. 

Baker & Taylor. 


The Mother of the Man. 


Baillie. Broken Off. 


Doctor Ellen. 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 


supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. 


Books bearing 


the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 
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